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RE FACE 



The history of a city is, to a large extent, the history 
of the men who, through the exercise of energy, ability 
and public spirit, have made it what it is; whose lives 
have not been solely devoted to business and personal 
concerns, but who have had the interests of their city 
at heart ; and to whose earnestness of purpose and 
patriotic devotion to the good of the municipality its 
institutions and public and industrial interests owe their 
origin and development. This may truly be said of 
New York, the influence of whose leading citizens has 
been strongly felt in the growth of its civic institutions, 
and to whose commercial and political activity it owes 
the high standing which it has attained among the 
cities of the world. Of men of this character New 
York possesses many of whom it may well be proud, 
and none in any city better deserve the honor that it 
is here proposed to give them, of placing on record 
the story of their careers. Since to their exertions the 
city in great measure owes its growth and prosperity, 
it is fitting that they should receive the high measure 
of credit which is their due, and that the coming gen- 
erations should have the opportunity of learning what 
was the influence, at the opening of the twentieth cen- 
tury, of its energetic and capable citizens upon its evo- 
lution, and of profiting by their example. It is to this 
worthy end that the work here offered is devoted. 

Here may he read the life stories of those citizens of 
the American metropolis who have been most eminent 
in commercial and productive enterprise, and of those 
whose professional, legislative and official careers have 
been most marked and valuable. Among them are 
included many of the most prominent merchants, bank- 
ers, jurists, statesmen, theologians, physicians, soldiers, 
authors, scientists and philanthropists of our country ; 
men who fought nobly for the cause of the Union in 
the Civil War, men to whom is due the commercial 
and industrial growth of our city, and who have given 
it its present high standing as one of the metropolitan 
cities of the civilized world. 



To all those who take pride in the progress of a city 
which, in the space of less than three centuries, has far 
outgrown cities which were founded more than two 
thousand years ago, and to-day has but a single peer 
in the world, this work is offered as, in an ample sense, 
a history of that city, since it is the history of the men 
who have been and are now engaged in laying for it 
the foundations of a marked and memorable future. 
The work here referred to is practically a second edi- 
tion of "The Makers of New York," one of the most 
valuable books ever issued concerning New York and 
its people, a work that had a large and instantaneous 
success, and is still held in high value by its possessors. 
This book has now been out of print for years, and the 
time is certainly ripe for a suitable successor; one not 
dealing with the men of bygone generations, as that 
largely did, but confining itself to the influential men 
of to-day. While, of course, it does not seek to be 
exhaustive, it has been made a well-considered selec- 
tion from the lives of our leading men, and we trust 
thai it will be valuable to future historians and, like the 
former, be deemed indispensable in libraries, newspaper 
offices and historical societies, as well as on the book- 
shelves of prominent citizens. The record of the for- 
mer work shows that it was not a mere storehouse of 
sketches of subscribers to the volume, since two-thirds 
of those whose names appeared in it did not purchase 
the work ; and the same may be said of the present edi- 
tion, which it is proposed to keep free from any com- 
mercial considerations, putting in only those whom 
editorial supervision may deem worthy, that it may 
truly carry out the promise implied in its title. 

This work, in truth, needs no eulogistic preface. It 
speaks for itself. Alike as a splendid example of the 
art of book-making and for the permanent value of its 
contents, it appeals to every citizen of the metropolis, 
and must long be cherished as the roll of honor of those 
to whom the city owes its fame, its development and its 
prosperity. 
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JOHN JACOB ASTOR 

Colonel in the Spanish-American War and Capitalist 

Was horn ;i1 the family estate of Ferncliff, Rhine- 
beck, N. Y., on July 13, 1864. He is the son of 
William Astor, grandson of William B. Astor, and 
great-grandson of John Jacob Astor, the founder of 
the Astor family in America, and is the inheritor of 
his father s great estate. He received his education 
at St. Paul's School, Concord, N. H. T and at Harvard 
University. He subsequently followed the example 
of his father in making an extended European tour, 
and on his return to the United States, traveled ex- 
tensively in Cuba and Mexico and made several ex- 
peditions to the Rocky Mountain region, following 
the line of the Northern Pacific Railroad. On his 
return to New York he became concerned in the 
management of the extensive A slur estate, which 
includes a vast and highly valuable amount of real 
estate in New York City, the Astors being the lead- 
ing property holders in the American metropolis. 
Colonel Astor's inherited share in this estate is a 
very large one, and his time, when not engaged in 
other duties, is fully occupied in the care of it. He 
is also a director in many banks and trust companies, 



his duties in connection with which absorb much of 
his time. 

The military career of Colonel Astor began in 
1895, when he was appointed, with the rank of 
colonel, on the staff of Governor Morton. On the 
outbreak of the war with Spain, he manifested his 
patriotic spirit by presenting a complete and fully 
equipped and manned battery of artillery to the 
national government. Shortly after the beginning 
of the war, on May 9, 1898, he was commissioned 
Inspector-General, with the rank of Lieutenant- 
Colonel U. S. A., and with orders to report to Major- 
General J. C. Breckinridge and to accompany him on 
an inspection of the camps of Chickamauga Park, 
Huntsville, Tampa, Key West, and other localities. 
Subsequent!) lie was detached and ordered to report 
to Major-General W. R. Shaffer, at Tampa, Fla., for 
duty on his staff and to accompany the army of in- 
vasion in Cuba. After the landing of the army in 
Cuba, he took part in the operations of the Fifth 
Army Corps, being actively engaged with it in the 
stirring events of the battle, siege and surrender of 
S.inliagn (V ( uba. Alter the sunviiik-r >»i the Span- 
ish forces, he was chosen by Major-Gcncral Shafter, 
commanding the Army of Invasion, to deliver the 
official terms of capitulation to the Secretary of War, 
and proceeded to Washington in the performance of 
this duty. He received his discharge from the army 
in September, 1898, and was recommended by Gen- 
eral Shafter, in his report to the Secretary of War, 
to be brevet ted Colonel for "faithful and meritorious 
services." 

Since the close of the war Colonel Astor has re- 
sided in New York, engaged in the business duties 
above mentioned, among which should be included 
the erection in 1897 of the Astoria Hotel. This 
splendid structure immediately adjoins the large 
Waldorf Hotel, previously built by his cousin, Wil- 
liam Waldorf Astor, the two hotels having since been 
under one management and constituting the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, one of the largest and costliest hotels in 
the world, and in great measure the centre of hotel 
life in New York. More recently Colonel Astor has 
built, at great cost, another fine hotel, the St. Regis, 
opened to the public in 1904. 

Colonel Astor's time is by no means all taken up 
by business and social duties. His mind turns 
strongly to invention, and his ability in this direction 
is testified to by a number of useful devices upon 
which patents have been issued to him; one of these 
a pneumatic machine to remove worn-out material 
from roads before new stone is laid down, was exhib- 
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ited by him in 1893 at the Chicago World's Fair, and 
was awarded a first prize. It acts by means of an air- 
blast, which blows off the pulverized stone after it 
has been crushed. It is a device that is likely to 
prove of great utility in the macadamizing of country 
roads, and has been highly commended by the Scien- 
tific American. Another invention, decidedly more 
ambitious in character, but certainly of doubtful 
utility, is one designed to induce rain. Its purpose 
is to move large volumes of surface air l>y u suitable 
mechanical device, and convey it to the upper atmo- 
sphere through a conduit. The idea underlying the 
device is, that by moving a volume of warm, moist 
air to the colder upper regions and preventing its 
mingling with the atmosphere while ascending it will 
discharge its moisture as rain. The practical appli- 
cation of this idea has not yet been realized. Colonel 
Astor having contented himself with proposing the 
theory instead of constructing the mechanical means 
for its utilization. Whether it will be effective can 
only be told by a practical demonstration, and the 
difficulty and costliness of that would doubtless prove 
very great. 

An invention which seems far more likely to be 
of utility is that of a practical turbine engine. On 
this he has taken out American and foreign patents, 
but with creditable generosity has presented the en- 
tire device to the public. In addition to his mechani- 
cal inventions. Colonel Astor has entered the field of 
authorship, and has shown a marked literary ability 



in his book entitled "A Journey in Other Worlds; a 
Romance of the Future." The story is an ideal con- 
ception of the inhabitants of the planets Jupiter and 
Saturn, and is a curious and interesting piece of fic- 
tion, with a plot handled in a very original manner. 

As may be perceived from the above statement, 
Colonel Astor's time has been somewhat actively and 
usefully employed. Aside from his business, literary 
and mechanical labors, lie has long been an ardent 
lover of sports and outdoor recreation and is an active 
member of many country clubs. He is especially 
interested in automobiling, in which he takes a great 
delight; being very expert in driving his cars, through 
his tin Tough and practical knowledge of their nieeb 
anism and construction. Cruising on his large steam 
yacht Xourmahal is another form of outdoor enjoy- 
ment of which he is very fond. 

In 1891 Colonel Astor married Miss Ava I* 
Willing, of Philadelphia, a descendant of a promi- 
nent Pennsylvania family, whose ancestors came to 
America with William Penn, and who still hold much 
of the original family property. This marriage united 
two of the leading Knickerbocker and Quaker family 
stocks. There are two children, a son, William Vin- 
cent Astor, born 1802, and a daughter. 

His club membership, above spoken of, includes 
the Metropolitan. Union, Knickerbocker, Brook, 
New York Yacht, Riding, Racquet and Tennis, 
Country and Tuxedo clubs, the Society of Colonial 
Wars, etc. 
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REAR-ADMIRAL JAMES RUFUS TRYON 
United Slates Navy (retired) 

James Rufus Tryox, long a prominent surgeon in 
the United States Navy, and at present tearing the 
rank of Rear-Admiral, on the retired list, was born at 
Coxsackic, N. Y„ on the J4th of September, 1837. 
Obtaining his preliminary instruction in the schools of 
his native place, he entered Union College for the ad- 
vantages of a higher education, graduating from this 
institution in 1858. His subsequent eminence in liis 
profession was acknowledged in the degrees of Ph.D., 
conferred upon him by Union College in 180,1, and 
LL.D., in 1895. Taking up the study of medicine and 
graduating M.D., be applied for a position in the 
United States Navy, passed the necessary examination, 
and received the appointment of Assistant Surgeon on 
Septemljer 22, 1863. This was in the midst of the 
Civil War, and the new member of the surgical corps 
ot the Navy funnel abundant work laid out far him. 
Assigned to the West Gulf Squadron, he served in it 
till the end of the war, being present at the hot fight 
under Admiral Earragut in Mobile Bay, and after this 
battle being put in charge of the wounded at the Naval 
Hospital, Pensacola, Fla. 

At the close of the war he was assigned to the Naval 



Hospital at Boston, remaining on duty there till 1866, 
when he was detailed to make a special report to the 
Naval Department covering the history of the treat- 
ment paid members of the wounded in that hospital 
during the war. For the four following years he was 
engaged on shore duty as an assistant in the Bureau 
of Medicine and Surgery at Washington, with the rank 
of Passed Assistant Surgeon, to which he was pro- 
moled in 1S66. 

In 1870, at the end of this term of service, he was 
put at sea duty, being ordered to the Asiatic Squadron, 
011 which he remained until 1873, and receiving promo- 
tion to the grade of full Surgeon in the latter year. 
ITis service in the Asiatic sens was an active one, part 
of his time being spent as physician in charge of the 
temporary smallpox hospital at Yokohama, Japan, dur- 
ing the epidemic of that disease in 1871, and part of it, 
by appointment of Rear-Admiral John Rodgers, then 
in command of the station, in superintending the erec- 
tion of the present United Slates Naval Hospital at 
Yokohama, a service for which his long experience in 
hospital requirements had well fitted him. 

At the conclusion of his term of service with the 
Asiatic Squadron he was put on special duty at New 
York, and from there sent to the Navy Yard at Fensa- 
cola, Fla., where a yellow-fever epidemic was decimat- 
ing the garrisons. After a period of duty here extend- 
ing over three years he was assigned to the North 
Atlantic Station, and from 1879 to 1882 was again 
engaged on special duty at New York City. He left 
there in the latter year for a further term nf sea duly 
on the Pacific Station, his services being called for rlur- 
I ing the following years in Alaska, Hawaii and on the 
South Pacific Coast, 

.After this long period of active service in varum- 
parts of the world Surgeon Tryon was sent to Phila- 
delphia in i KS 1 _^ as a member of the Kxamiuing Board 
of Surgeons, and in 1 S8.J was honored by being sent 
as a delegate to the International Medical Congress at 
Copenhagen, Denmark, in whose deliberations his 
varied experience proved of value. After taking an 
active part in this Congress he was kept on duty in 
European waters and on the African coast for the fol- 
lowing three years, when he was ordered to report at 
the Marine Rendezvous, New York, and from 1888 to 
t8qi was again a member of a Medical Examining 
Board, this time in New York City. In the last-named 
year Union College, as already stated, conferred on 
him the honorary degree of Ph.D. as a fitting recogni- 
tion of his high standing in the Surgical Corps of thf 
United States service. In the same year he was pro- 
moted to the rank of Medical Ins[>ector. 
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Later in 189 1 Surgeon Tryon was assigned to duty 
on the cruiser Chicago, flagship of the North Atlantic 
Station, ami later was actively engaged in the duties 
of his profession at Montevideo, Uruguay, and at La 
Gnayra, Venezuela. One of its periodical revolutions 
was now taking place in Venezuela, and he volunteered, 
his services for the relief of the wounded of both par- 
ties at Macuto, his work here being so appreciated by 
the Venezuelan authorities that he was honored with 
the decoration of the "Busto del Libertador," the chief 
decoration of honor of that South American republic. 

Surgeon Tryi ta had now been in active duty for thirty 
vears, and had won, by bis intelligence and high ability 
in his profession, an advanced standing in the estima- 



tion of the Naval Department. His eminence was rec- 
iig-nizt'd rind rewarded in 1893 by his promotion to the 
high post of Surgeon-General in the United States 
Xavy. bis equivalent rank in the service being that of 
Commodore. On May 10, 1893, ' ,e 1vas appointed 
Chief of the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery of the 
Navy Department, and remained in this field of duty 
till 1807, in January of which year he was appointed 
Medical Director, artd in October, General Inspector 
of Hospitals, In 185(8 he was a delegate to the Inter- 
national Congress of Hygiene and Demography at 
Madrid, Spain. He was retired from active service, 
with the rank of Rear -Admiral. September 24, 1899, 
and now resides in his place of birth, Coxsackie, N. Y. 
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LEVI PARSONS MORTON 

Former Vice-President, and former Governor of 
the State of New York: born Shoreham, Yt., May 16, 



cessfully assisted in funding the national debt and 
making the resumption of specie payment possible at 
a fixed rate. The London firm were the first fiscal 
agents of the United States Government from 1873 
until 1884, and were reappointed in 1889. Tn the 
negotiation of the United States bonds and the pay- 
ment of the Geneva award of fifteen million five hun- 
dred thousand dollars, and the Halifax Fishery Award 
of five million five hundred thousand dollars, Mr. 
Morion's firm was especially active; the firm of Mor- 
ton, Bliss & Co. was dissolved on October 1, 1899, and 
was succeeded by The Morton Trust Co.. of which 
Mr. Morton was elected president, and he still fills 
that position. Hi 1878, President Hayes appointed 
Mr. Morton honorary commissioner of the United 
States to the Paris Exhibition, and in that same year 
he was elected to the Forty-sixth Congress from the 
Eleventh District in New York, defeating his oppo- 
nent, a Tammany Democrat, by seven thousand 
votes ; he was returned in 1880 by a largely increased 
vote. He represented in Congress the wealthiest dis- 
trict in the United States, and in the conscientious 
attention to the interests of bis constituency, as well 
as those of the State at large, found himself a very 
busy man ; his experience in finance made him natur- 
al lv a leader in this branch of legislation, and he was 
promptly accorded a prominent place among his asso- 
ciates at the national capital . He strongly opposed 
the unlimited coinage of silver in 1879, and character- 
ized the measure then before the House as a "bill for 



1824; youngest son of the Rev. Daniel Oliver Morton, the relief of owners of silver mines and silver bullion 
He is a direct descendant of George Morton, of Baw- in the United States and Europe :" was always deeply 
try, Yorkshire, England, one of the Pilgrim Fathers interested in international politics and the relations 



who lauded at Plymouth, Mass., from the ship Ann 
in 1623. Mr. Morton was educated at the Academy 
in his native town, and then chose a mercantile career. 
When twenty years old he began business at Hanover. 



of the United States with other countries, and served 
as a member of the committee on Foreign Afifairs in 
the Forty-sixth Congress. The nomination for the 
Vice-Presidencv was informally tendered Mr. Morton 



N. IL, remaining there about five years: in 1849 he at Chicago in 1880. but he declined it, preferring to 



became connected with the house of Tames M, Beebe 
& Co., in Boston, as a clerk, and was admitted to part- 
nership at the same time that Mr. Morgan, the suc- 
cessor of George Peabody & Co., of London, joined 
the firm ; five years later he came to New York, and 
established the dry goods commission house of Mor- 
ton & Grinnell; in 1863 he went into the banking 
business, establishing the well-known house of Mor- 
ton, Bliss & Co., and in connection with Sir John 
Rose, who was at one time financial minister to 
Canada, he founded the house of Morton, Rose & Co., 
of London, England. Mr. Morton was a careful stu- 
dent of the financial transactions of the Government, 



remain in Congress; subsequently he was given his 
choice between a place in the Cabinet as the Secre- 
tary of State. Secretary of the Navy, and the French 
Mission, and he chose the last named. His creden- 
tials were presented to the French Government on 
August i. t88t, and the maimer in which he filled 
that important position won for him the good opin- 
ion of the people of both that country and this; was 
able to secure the removal of the restrictions upon 
the importation of American pork to France, and was 
able to bring about also the recognition of American 
corporations in that country, Mr. Morton drove the 
first rivet in the Bartholdi Statue of Liberty Enlight- 
and his firm was one of the syndicates which so SUC-|ening the World, and had the honor of accepting it 
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for his government. He represented tlie United 
States at the Paris Electrical Exposition and the 
Sub-Marine Cable Convention : in 1885. after the in- 
auguration of President Cleveland, he resigned his 
mission and returned home. At the Republican Na- 
tional Convention in Chicago, in 1888, Mr. Morton 
was nominated for the Vice-Presidency, and was in- 
augurated in March of the following year. As a pre- 
siding officer of the Senate he discharged his duties in 
a most able and impartial way. On July 14, 1881. 
Dartmouth College conferred upon him the degree of 
doctor of laws, and in the following year Middleburg 
College remembered him with a similar honor. Mr. 
Morton is president and director of the Morton 
Trust Co., president and trustee of Fifth Avenue 
Trust Co. ; trustee of Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. ; 
director in the Guaranty Trust Co.; director in the 
Home Insurance Co. ; director in the Panama Coal 
Co., and director in the Washington Life Insurance 
Co. He is president of the Metropolitan and member 



of the Union, Union League, Lawyers' Republican 
and Tuxedo clubs, the Century Association, the New 
England Society, the Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion, and the American Geographical Society. He 
has been married twice : his first wife was Lucy Kim- 
ball; she died in 7871. His second wife, whom he 
married in 1873, is a daughter of William L. Street ; 
she is descended from several of the old Manhattan 
families.; her grandfather was General Randall S. 
Street, and her grandmother, Cornelia Livingston, a 
grandmother of Robert Livingston and Alida 
(Schuyler) Van Rensselaer. Mr. Morton lias had 
five children by his second wife. His eldest daughter, 
Edith Livingston, was married to William Corcoran 
Kustis, April 30, 1900; his daughter Helen was mar- 
ried to Count De Perigord, now Duke De Valencery, 
in London, in October, 1 901, and his daughter Alice 
was married to Wiuthrop Rutherford, in February. 
1902. 
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ALBERT BROWN CHANDLER 

Albert Brown Chandler, the president of the 
Postal Telegraph Cable Company, was born in West 
Randolph, Vermont, August 29, 1840. Mr. Ran- 
dolph's family is of English origin, his progenitor 
being one of three brothers who settled m Roxbnry, 
Massachusetts, in 16,37. ^Te ' s a ' so a descendant on the 
maternal side of John Wintbrop, the first Governor of 
Massachusetts, through the Governor's daughter, Mary 
Winthrop. 

Mr. Chandler was not so fortunate as to obtain a 
collegiate education, his early entry into practical 
affairs precluding that privilege, but he was well 
grounded in the branches of study pertaining to the 
public schools, mid was an apt and proficient scholar. 
His school vacations were employed in studying the 
printer's art, an opportunity for which was afforded 
him in the office of the local newspaper and in the 
office of a paper in Montpelicr, the capital of the State. 
Much of his leisure time was also spent in learning to 
manipulate the keys of a telegraph instrument 111 an 
office which was located in a book store in bis native 
town, he at the same time earning a small compensa- 
tion by discharging the duties of a messenger boy. The 
knowledge of telegraphy which he gained at this time 



was destined to soon stand him in good stead. His old- 
est brother, William W. Chandler, was general freight 
ageiit of the Cleveland and Pittsburg Railroad in 
1858, and at that time, when bis brother was but eigh- 
teen years of age, learning something of his proficiency 
in telegraphy, he offered him the position of manager 
of the Western Union Telegraph office at Bcllaire, 
Ohio, at that period a comparatively unimportant 
station. Here he gave almost immediate evidence of 
his superior natural qualifications, and early in the 
following year he was transferred to Pittsburg and 
given a responsible position in the office of the Superin- 
tendent of the Cleveland and Pittsburg Railroad Com- 
pany, and three months later was made agent of the 
railroad at Manchester, an important freight shipping 
point near Pittsburg. He remained in this position 
until 1863. reputation as a skilful telegrapher 

had spread even then to such an extent that he was 
asked to take an important position in that line of wi irk 
under the Government. This offer he declined for the 
time, but two years later, when he was twenty-two 
years old, be joined the ranks of the military telegraph- 
ers, the headquarters of which were in the War De- 
partment, within sound of the voice of the great War 
Secretary, Edwin M. Stanton. The character of the 
work performed was unlimited in its variety. It in- 
cluded all the reports from army headquarters in the 
field, the various important points outside the line of 
hostilities, as in New York and other principal cities 
of the North and Canada, as well as the consular sta- 
tions throughout the world. In speaking of the work 
of the corps to which he was directly attached, Mr. 
Chandler recently said : "We were cipher telegraphers. 
All the messages we sent or received were in cipher. 
Not the commercial cipher in use at the present time, 
devised for the double purpose of abbreviation and 
secrecy, but intended for secrecy alone. Of course, this 
was not universal. The ordinary telegrams between 
the various departments were in the ordinary charac- 
ters, but when they came to us there the cipher w ; as 
used. Our skill in this line was frequently used for the 
purpose of deciphering intercepted telegrams from the 
enemy, and to good purpose, not infrequently resulting 
in the frustration of important plans." 

An almost daily visitor to the rooms occupied by the 
military telegraphers was President Lincoln. Of these 
visits Mr. Chandler says : "He came into my room, 
as he would often remark, to 'get away from his per- 
secutors.' He was as interested as a child in the work 
that was being done, and would look over my shoulder 
almost for hours, watching me deciphering. This inter- 
course led me to love the man, as did every one with 
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whom lie came in contact. A more human and yet 
noble character never existed. He was dignified, hut 
with a natural dignity. He was never intentionally 
unkind to any one, and no one could misunderstand 
him without doing so deliberately." Mr. Chandler 
retained his position in the War Department until 
about a year alter the close of the war. During all the 
period of his service he was noted for the skill and in- 
telligence with which he discharged his important du- 
ties, and on more than one occasion he received the 
special approval of Secretary Stanton for some spe- 
cially skilful piece of work. 

In 1866 it was determined to organize into one com- 
pany the several telegraph companies then existing, and 
while this organization was in process Mr. Chandler 
was made chief clerk in the superintendent's office for 
the eastern division, and was also placed in charge of 
the transatlantic cable traffic, and to the duties of these 
positions were added those of superintendent of the 
sixth district of the eastern division. He continued to 
Occupy these positions, and to discharge their onerous 
duties with complete satisfaction to the company, until 
January, 1875, when he resigned to become the general 
manager of the Atlantic and Pacific Telegraph Com- 
pany. From the position of general manager he was 
advanced by rapid stages through the different grades 
of secretary, trustee, treasurer and vice-president to 
that of president, to which position he was called in 
1879, and which he continued to hold until 1882, when 
the Atlantic and Pacific was absorbed by the Western 
Union Company. In the latter year Mr. Chandler 
was tendered and accepted the presidency of tlie Fuller 
Electric Company, which was one of the first to engage 
in the arc svstem of electric lighting. 

In December, 1884. at the instance of John W. 
Mackay, the California millionaire and financier, lie 



was employed as counsel by the Postal Telegraph and 
Cable Company, and in 1885, when the company had 
become involved in litigation, he was appointed by the 
Supreme Court of New York as receiver. Upon the 
termination of the legal questions involved, it was 
mainly through his efforts that the company was suc- 
cessfully reorganized, and in recognition of his valu- 
able services he was elected its president and general 
manager. He was also chosen as general manager of 
the United Lines Telegraph Company. Subsequently 
he became a director, and afterward president of the 
Commercial Telegraph Company. 

Through Mr. Chandler's efforts the New York- 
Stock Exchange obtained control of the last-named 
company, he subsequently becoming vice-president and 
general manager of the New York Quotation Company, 
and afterward president of the Brooklyn District Tele- 
graph Company. Jn 1887 he, with several of the chief 
officials of the Western Union Telegraph Company, 
effected arrangements for the discontinuance of the de- 
structive competition which had previously existed, 
resulting in much advantage to the telegraph compa- 
nies and to the public. 

About twelve years ago the Postal Telegraph Com- 
pany purchased a plot of ground at the corner of 
Murray Street and Broadway, and erected thereon a 
handsome twelve-story structure, in w hich are iocated 
the main offices and the operating rooms of the com- 
pany. This fine structure was projected mainly 
through Mr. Chandler's efforts. He is now president of 
the New England Telegraph Company, and vice-presi- 
dent of the Commercial Cable Company, the Postal 
Telegraph and Cable Company, the Commercial Pacific 
Cable Company, the Otis Elevator Company, and the 
National Surety Company, besides occupying several 
minor positions of trust. 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL JUDSON D. BINGHAM 

United Stales Army 

Was born in Messena, St. Lau rence County, New 
York, May if>, i S3 1 ; in 1850 appointed cadet at the 
United States Military Academy, West Point, N. Y, 
from the Tenth Congressional District of Indiana, on 
the recommendation of Hon. A. J. Harlan, Representa- 
tive in Congress from that district; served as a cadet 
at the Military Academy from July 1, 1S50, to June 
30, 1854; promoted to Second Lieutenant, Second 
United States Artillery, July i, 1S54; served as Assis- 
tant Instructor of Artillery Tactics at the United States 
Military Academy from July I, 1854, to Atjglist 28. 
1854: served in garrison at Fort Wood, Bedloe's 
Island, New York Harbor, November and December. 
1854, and at Barrancas Barracks, Fla., from January, 
T855, to March 22. 1856; promoted to First Lieutenant, 
Second Artillery, March 12, 1856; on duty in United 
States Coast Survey Service from March 22, 1856. to 
June 12, 1857; in garrison at Fort Monroe, Va. (Artil- 
lery School of Practice), 1857 to i860; on expedition 
to Harper's Ferry, Va., to suppress John Brown's 
raid, 1859; on frontier duty at Fort Ridgely, Minn., 
from May, i860, to April, 1861, and on expedition to 



the Yellow Medicine, Minn., in summer of i860; in 
garrison at Fort McHenry, Md., May and June, 186 1 ; 
appointed Captain and Assistant Quartermaster, United 
States Army, May 13, 1S61 ; served during the Re- 
bellion of the seceding States; in charge of trains and 
supplies of General Banks's command, in the field, in 
Maryland, from August, 1861, to February 12, 1862, 
and in charge of Quartermaster's depot, at Nashville, 
Tenn., from March, 1862, to March, 1863; served as 
Chief Quartermaster of the Seventeenth Army Corps 
(Lieutenant-Colonel ex-officio) from January 1, 1863, 
to April 23, 1 863. when General Grant appointed him 
Chief Quartermaster of the Department and Army of 
Tennessee; he continued on duty in the field as Chief 
Quartermaster of that army from that date during the 
time it was commanded by Generals Grant, Sherman 
and McPherson, up to the date the latter was hilled in 
battle, and subsequently by Generals Logan and How- 
ard, to the end of the siege of Atlanta, Ga., August 25, 
[864; was present as Chief Quartermaster of the Sev- 
enteenth Army Corps at Lake Providence and Milli- 
ken's Bend, La., April 9 to 23, 1863; was present as 
Chief Quartermaster of the Army of Tennessee at the 
siege of Vicksburg, Miss., from April 23 to July 4, 
1863; was present at the surrender of the city and 
during its occupation from July 4 to October, 1863; 
was at Memphis and Chattanooga, Tenn,, and at 
Bridgeport and Scottsboro, Ala., until last of Decem- 
ber, 1863; joined General Sherman at Cairo, III., Janu- 
ary 1, 1864, and under his direction arranged for trans- 
porting troops from Memphis to Vicksburg for the ex- 
pedition to Meridian, Miss. ; as Chief Quartermaster 
nl the Army of the Tennessee accompanied General 
Sherman on the march with the Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth Army Corps from Vicksburg to Meridian and 
return, February and March, 1864; was present as 
Chief Quartermaster at headquarters Army of the 
Tennessee, Huntsville, Ala., March to June, 1864; 
and in the invasion of Georgia, including siege of At- 
lanta, June to August 25, 1864; was appointed Inspec- 
tor of the Quartermaster's Department (Colonel 
ex-officio), August 2, 1864, and served as such from 
August 25, 1864, to December 31, 1866, being engaged 
tn making investigations at Boston, Mass. ; New York 
City, Elmira, Syracuse, and Ogdensburg, N. Y. ; Tren- 
ton, X. J. : Nashville and Chattanooga, Tenn. ; Louis- 
ville and Camp Nelson, Ky. ; Fort Suelling, Minn.; 
and Fort Riley, Kans. ; on duty in the Quartermaster- 
Gencral's office, Washington, D. C, at various times 
from September, 1864, to December, 1865; from De- 
cember, 1865, to January, 1867, was on duty with 
General Sherman at St. Louis, Mo., as Inspector of the 
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Quartermaster's Department ; w as on duty as Chief 
Quartermaster, Department of the Lakes, at Detroit, 
Mich,, from January 8, 1867, to March 31, 1870; in 
February, March and April, 1869, made inspections at 
Frii-ls Riehanbrtn. Griffin, Concho, Stockton, Davis, 
McKavitt and San Antonio, Tex.; served as Assistant 
in the office of the Quartermaster-General at Wash- 
ington, D. C, from April 4, 1870, to October, 1879, 
and in charge of the Bureau from October 25, 1873, to 
January 19, 1874, and from January 28 to February 
20, 1 875 ; served as Commissioner to audit Kansas 
War Accounts, under Act of Congress approved Febru- 
ary 2, 1871, from March 8 to April 5, 1871 ; served as 
Chief Quartermaster Department of the Missouri, Fort 
Leavenworth, Kans,, from October. 1879, to Novem- 
ber, 1R83; served as Chief Quartermaster. Division of 
the Pacific and Department of California, Presidio of 
San Francisco, Cal., from November, 1883, to May 30, 
1886; served as Chief Quartermaster, Division of the 
Missouri, Chicago, 111., June 4, 1886, to December, 
\ 894 ; promotions, to Quartermaster with the rank of 
Major, July 29, 1866; to Deputy Quartermaster-Gen- 



eral with the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, March 3, 
1S75; to Assistant Quartermaster-General with the 
rank of Colonel, July 2, 1883; brevets, Major, Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel and Colonel, March 13, 1865, for faithful 
and meritorious services during the war; Brigadier- 
General, April 9, 1865, for faithful and meritorious 
services in the field during the war ; retired from active 
service, May 16, 1895; member of the Society of the 
Army of the Potomac : of the Army of the Cumberland ; 
of the Army of Tennessee ; Commander of the Society 
I of Veterans of Indian Wars of the United States since 
its organization, April 23, 1896; companion of the 
Military Order of the Loyal Legion of the United 
States, and as ex-Senior Vice-Commander of the Com- 
mandery of the State of Illinois, a member of the Com- 
mandery-in-Chief ; member of Manhattan Club of New 
I York; of Union League of Philadelphia, and Osceola 
Club of Pensacola, Fla. ; also member of Association of 
Graduates of United States Military Academy at West 
Point, N. Y. Is a member of the National Geographic 
! Society, of the Army and Navy Club of New York, 
and of the Fortnightly Club of Philadelphia. Pa. 
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ROBERT EARN WELL ROOSEVELT 

Few members of the American Ear have attained 
a higher distinction in the legal profession than 
Robert B. Roosevelt. He has also become equally 
distinguished as an author and statesman. He was 
horn in the city of New York on the 7th day of 
August, 1829. His family had lived in or near the 
city since 1648, and was of Dutch lineage on both 
sides to the time of his grandfather, who married Miss 
Van Schaick. Mr. Roosevelt received a collegiate 
education, and after his graduation began the study 
of law. Possessed of a vigorous mind and being a close 
student, he made rapid progress in his studies, and 
was admitted to practice at the age of twenty-one. 
He early attained an enviable reputation as an able 
counsel and advocate, and was intrusted with many 
important cases. But his professional life was early 
supplemented by an activity in literature and in po- 
litical affairs, which brought him prominently into 
public notice, ami eventually turned his life Interests 
aside from legal practice. His literary taste devel- 
oped early and rapidly, and was accompanied by 
powers of imagination and reasoning, together with a 
lucid style, that have made htm popular as a magazine 
writer and as an author of more ambitious works. 



Mr. Roosevelt has been from his youth an ardent 
lover of sport and of outdoor recreations, but his 
enthusiasm in this direction has always been tempered 
with a measure of good judgment that led him to 
make a vigorous protest against the indiscriminate 
slaughter of game in which so many so-called sports- 
men indulge. In his determination to overcome this 
pernicious practice he devoted much time and energy 
to the organization of clubs and associations for the 
preservation of game, and to the i 1 iV 

Legislature of the State the passage of laws restric- 
tive of the vandalism that threatened the complete 
extermination of the game and fish inhabiting the 
woods and waters of the State. In these efforts he 
was seconded by many prominent persons whose sym- 
pathies with the cause he had enlisted, and by their 
united help was founded the New York State Fish- 
ery Commission. lie was eventually placed at the 
head of this commission, and his labors in the direc- 
tion and management of its affairs were incessant 
until tSS8, when his appointment by President Cleve- 
land as United States Minister to the Netherlands 
caused him to suspend his supervision of the work. 
Tlits he did not do, however, until he had submitted 
to the Legislature a complete and exhaustive report 
on the work of the commission, giving in detail the 
results of its work for twenty-one years. 

At the time of Mr. Roosevelt's acceptance of the 
Ministership to the Netherlands he had been for a 
number of years president of the Holland Trust Com- 
pany, and so anxious were the members of this or- 
ganization to retain his services that they decided to 
continue him in the nominal position of president 
<Iuring his absence from the country. On the election 
of a Republican administration he resigned his foreign 
mission and returned to the active management of 
the affairs of the Holland Trust Company, and re- 
sumed his interest in literary, political and domestic 
affairs. He again became particularly active in the 
subject of the increase of the fish supply and the pres- 
ervation of game, and served for a number of years 
us the president of the Fish Culture Association, 
the Association for the Protection of Came, and 
also of the international association, having the same 
object. His work in this direction was not confined 
to labors in the organization with which he was di- 
rectly associated, but took the form of literature in 
his published volumes on "The Game Fish of North 
America," "The Came Birds of the North," "Super- 
ior Fishing." and "Fish Hatching and Fish Catch- 
ing," "Florida and the Came Water Birds," "Love 
and Luck." He is also the author of "Five Acres Too 
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Much," a clever satire suggested by Edmund Mor- 
ris's "Ten Acres Enough." Also of "Progressive 
Petticoats,"' a humorous illustration of medical 
habits. He edited the political works of Charles G. 
Hal pine. 

Politically, Mr. Roosevelt has been, throughout his 
entire career, an active member of the Democratic 
party, working in its interest during the Civil War, 
at which time he took part in the formation of sev- 
eral political associations. His greatest and most use- 
ful activity in municipal politics, however, was his 
share in the founding of the Committee of Seventy, 
whose work was directed against the outrage* of the 
Tweed Ring. He was also the first vice-president of 
the Reform Club, and one of the editors of the Citi- 
zen, a paper devoted to the policy of this club. He 
subsequently took entire charge of this paper, and 
worked energetically through its columns for the 
overthrow of the Tweed ascendancy. 

Tn 1870, Mr. Roosevelt was elected a member of 
the Forty-seventh Congress, having received the 
nomination and active support of both factions of the 
Democratic party. When in Congress he was an ac- 
tive member of the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, and by his superior knowledge on the sub- 
ject of municipal affairs, and his untiring attention to 
his duties, he was enabled to render most important 
service to the citizens of the capital. As an evidence 
of their appreciation of his labors in their behalf they 
presented tn him a costly gold-headed cane on his 
retirement from office, an unusual event. Mr. Roose- 
velt took an active part in forming the legislation 



for the country at large, and was prominent in many 
of the debates. In municipal affairs he was active for 
many years, giving particular attention to the forma- 
tion of the paid fire department and the improvement 
of the conditions of the Health Department. He was 
for some time an active member of the commission 
appointed by the city authorities to superintend the 
construction of the Brooklyn Bridge. He has been 
connected with the successful development of many 
financial properties, and has investments in many of 
the States of the Union. His most important busi- 
ness connection, however, is with the Holland Trust 
Company, already mentioned. In this he has asso- 
ciated with many men of prominence in the commer- 
cial world, for the most part, like himself, descended 
from Dutch families. Through this Holland clement 
the company appeals to those of Knickerbocker de- 
scent in the United States, and has advantages and 
close relations with the Netherlands, a country that 
contains more wealth in proportion to its size than 
any other country of Europe. 

Mr. Roosevelt was treasurer of the Democratic 
National Committee at the time of Mr. Cleveland's 
second election. He is president of the Sons of the 
American Revolution, and was chairman of the Com- 
mittee for the Protection of Soldiers during the Span- 
ish-American War, He has been a delegate to many 
national conventions, and was president of the So- 
ciety of Founders and Patriots. He was one of the 
founders and has been ever since a member of the 
Lotos Club. Tie is also a member of many other 
clubs. He is the uncle of President Roosevelt. 
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DARIUS OGDEN MILLS 

Darius Ogden Mills has been for many years otie 
of the foremost bankers and financiers of the Ameri- 
can metropolis. Mr. Mills was born in North Salem, 
Westchester County, New York, September 25, 1825, 
and is descended from an old family whose pioneer 
came from the north of England some time before the 
American Revolution, settling first on Long Island 
and then in Connecticut. James Mills, the father of 
the subject of the present sketch, was a man of con- 
siderable prominence in the community in which he 
dwelt, and was intrusted with the duties of various 
local offices. lie was a man of large means, and was 
engaged in numerous forms of business, which caused 
him to lead an unusually active and busy life. Some 
of his investments proving unfortunate in their char- 
acter, be suffered a financial reverse which swept 
away the greater part of his fortune, and he removed 
to Ossining, where he died in i8.| 1, leaving his sons 
dependent upon their own energies for the gaining of 
a livelihood. D. O. Mills, then sixteen years of age, 
i4td not flinch from the task that was set before him. 
Inheriting rugged health from his earliest boyhood, 
he showed himself in the early stages of his career to 
be cool, clear-headed, capable and self-reliant, and 



from the moment that he first entered practical affairs 
he made his way with marked success. He received 
liis education at the North Salem Academy and at 
the Mount Pleasant Academy in Ossining, leaving 
the last-named institution at the age of seventeen to 
accept a position as clerk in a mercantile establish- 
ment in New York. He almost immediately estab- 
lished his aptitude for business, and was frequently 
advanced by his employers to a more responsible 
position. He remained with this concern four years, 
when, at the invitation of his cousin, E. J. Townsend, 
of Buffalo, he went to that city to serve as cashier 
in the Merchants' Bank of Erie County, and also to 
become a partner with Mr. Townsend. Mr. Mills's 
two brothers had been attracted to California by the 
discovery of gold in that country, and D. Ogden 
determined to follow them. Concluding an arrange- 
ment with Mr. Townsend by which his business in- 
terests in Buffalo would be cared for, and providing 
himself with the means for earning forward such 
enterprises as he might engage in. he left for the 
Coast, arriving in San Francisco in June, 1849. He 
immediately purchased a stock of merchandise and 
laid his plans for a trading expedition to Stockton, 
the then center of the gold operations. This enter- 
prise was crowned with signal success, and at its con- 
clusion he settled in Sacramento, where he carried 
on a business of general merchandizing, buying gold 
dust, and dealing in exchange on New York. So suc- 
cessful were his ventures that by the end of Novem- 
ber he found himself in the possession of a cash capi- 
tal of $40,000. Finding the work so congenial and 
profitable. Mr. Mills decided to return to Buffalo, 
close out his interests there and to make California 
his future home. This decision he carried into effect, 
and in 1850 he returned to the Coast, this time with 
a large cargo of valuable merchandise, which he dis- 
posed of at such a profit as to enable him to estab- 
lish, with others, a banking institution at Sacra- 
mento, which at once became, under the name of 
D. O, Mills & Co.. and has remained to this day, the 
leading banking concern of that city. He subse- 
quently established a branch in Columbia, which he 
placed in charge of his brothers, James and Edgar, 
Tn 1804 he was elected president of the Bank of 
California, a new institution which began business 
that year with a capital of S2.000.000. He remained 
connected with it till 1873. when he resigned the 
presidency and retired from business. After it was 
wrecked by his successor he was summoned again to 
the bank and resumed the presidency, subscribing 
personally to the bank capital $1,000,000, raising in 
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all nearly $7,000,000, and within six weeks enabling 
it to resume payment. In three years he again left it, 
after having firmly re-established its financial 
standing. 

During his residence in California, Mr. Mills identi- 
fied himself largely With the business interests of the 
Coast, and is still a large owner in gold, silver, cop- 
per and quicksilver mines, land ventures and indus- 
trial enterprises. Practical business engagements, 
however, never so absorbed his lime as to render him 
indifferent to the higher interests of the population 
of the Coast. He accepted, with evident pleasure, 
the positions of regent and treasurer of the University 
of California, and he endowed a professorship in that 
institution, which is called the Mills Professorship 
of Moral and Intellectual Philosophy. He also he- 
came one of the first trustees of the Lick Observa- 
tory and the Lick estate, and he has in many other 
ways promoted the growth of popular taste and 
intelligence. 

Tn tRRo, Mr. Mills transferred his home and part 
of his capital to New York, and he has ever since 
made his residence in that city. One of his first in- 



vestments was the construction of a superb office 
building on Broad Street, which is known by his 
name, and which embraces in its tenantry some of 
the greatest corporations in the metropolis. A simi- 
lar building was erected by him a few years ago in 
San Francisco. 

Mr. Mills is a liberal contributor to the arts, and 
is favorably known for his practical efforts for the 
relief of those in the lower walks of life, notably in 
the construction of hotels where lodging and food of 
a superior character may be obtained for the actual 
cost of supplying them. He has devoted largely of 
his time and means to the perfection of these schemes, 
and his efforts have been crowned with a large meas- 
ure of success. He is fond of travel, and his name is 
often found in the lists of the outgoing or incoming 
ocean steamers. 

Mr. Mills was married September 5, 1854, to Jane 
T., daughter of Tames Cunningham, and their chil- 
dren are Ogden, and Elizabeth, wife of Whitelaw 
Reid, Ambassador to Great Britain. He is a member 
of the Metropolitan, Century, Union, Union League 
and Knickerbocker clubs. 
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R E A R- AD M I R A L ARTHUR BURTIS 

United Slates NtfOy 

Was born in New York, and appointed assistant 
paymaster from that State by Mr. Lincoln in 1862; 
his grandfather, Arthur Burtis, was an Alderman of 
the city of New York from 1813 to 1819: his great- 
grandfather and great great-grandfather both served 
in the Revolutionary War. His father was the Rev. 
Arthnr Burtis, D.D., an eminent clergyman of Buf- 
falo, N. Y. Young Burtis" first orders were to duty 
under Admiral Farragut in the Sagamore, but on the 
way there in the supply steamer Rhode Island lie 
contracted yellow fever and was sent north; upon re- 
covering was ordered to the Connecticut, employed in 
convoying the California steamers through the Car- 
ibbean Sea; the Connecticut was next on the block- 
ade, capturing four noted blockade-runners; also 
caused the destruction of four more, in the course of 
which duty she was engaged with Fort Fisher. From 
1864 to j 866 Paymaster Burtis was attached to the 
Muscoota, of the Gulf Squadron ; while in the Mus- 
coota he was promoted to paymaster, May 4, 1866; 
from 1867 to T869 he was stationed at League Island : 
from 1870 to 1873 was attached to the Brooklyn, 



which ship brought the body of Admiral Farragut 
from Portsmouth, N. II., to New York, and then 
went [or a cruise in European waters — part of the 
three years' cruise on the Brooklyn he was the licet 
paymaster of the European fleet. Upon his return 
home, after service at the Bureau of Provisions and 
Clothing, Navy Department, 1873, he became in- 
spector of provisions and clothing at the navy yard, 
Philadelphia, from 1874 to 1877; most of the time 
he had the additional duty of paymaster of the re- 
ceiving-ship St. Louis. In 1878 he was a member of 
the Board of Examiners; again ordered to League 
Island, and after about a year's service there went to 
the practice-ship Constellation for her summer cruise 
with the cadets of the Naval Academy. After this he 
was for some time on special duty at Navy Pay Office, 
New York ; from 1883 to 1886 he was attached to the 
Galena, of the North Atlantic Squadron; the Galena 
was at Aspinwall in the spring of 1885; during the 
rebellion on the Isthmus, and when that city was 
burned, the officers and crew of the ship prevented 
much destruction of property and loss of life; the 
Galena also seized at St. Andrew's Island the filibus- 
tering steamer City of Mexico, in February, 1886. 
From June, 1886, to May, 1889, was the paymaster 
of the navy yard, New York ; he next went to the 
Vermont, receiving-ship at New York, and in Janu- 
ary, 1890, was ordered as fleet paymaster of the Pa- 
cific Squadron in t he flagship Charleston. The 
Charleston brought King Kalakau from the Sandwich 
Islands to California, and took his remains back to 
Honolulu in January, 1S91; from the Charleston he" 
was transferred to the flagship San Francisco, March 
31, 1891 ; the San Francisco was in Chili during the 
revolution in 189T, and in Valparaiso when Balma- 
ceda's ■ army was defeated and the Congressional 
forces captured that city, August 28, 189 1; he was 
promoted to pay inspector, September 21, 1891 ; was 
detached from the flagship San Francisco, January 
30, 1892 ; Pay Inspector Navy Yard, New York, De- 
cember, 1893- 1900; and he was member Board of 
Inspection and Survey, January, 1896-97; U. S. S. 
New York, fleet paymaster, 1897, North Atlantic 
Station. The New York was at Tortugas when the 
Maine was destroyed at Havana. February 15, 1898; 
captured the Spanish steamer Pedro, April 22, t8q8, 
and later several other prizes; action with the Matan- 
zas batteries, April 27. 1898; engagements, San Juan, 
Porto Rico. May 12, 1898; engagements, Santiago de 
Cuba, Tune 6. T898; action, Santiago, June 16, 1898; 
action. Aguadores, Cuba, July r, 1898; action, San- 
tiago, July 2, 1898; action with Cervera's fleet. July 3, 
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1898; promoted to pay director, May §, 1S98; de- 
tached from the New York, July 3, 1899; in charge 
of Navy Pay Office, Boston, Mass., December 30, 
1899-1902; Navy Pay Office, New York, 1902; re- 
tired, November 2T, 1902, with rank of rear-admiral; 
received the honorary degree of A. M. from Hobart 
College ; member of the St. Nicholas Society of New 



York, the Holland Society of New York, the Sons of 
the American Revolution, the Kappa Alpha Society, 
the St. Nicholas Club of New York, the Union Club 
of New York, and the Council of the Military Order 
of the Loyal Legion. His home is now at Buffalo, 
N. Y. 
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BISHOP HENRY C. POTTER, D.D. 

The Right Reverend Henry Codman Potter, 
the seventh Protestant Episcopal Bishop of the Diocese 
of New York, was born in Schenectady, New York, on 
May 25, 1S25, bang the son of the Rev. Alonzo Potter, 
who was consecrated Bishop of the Diocese of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1845, and nephew of the Rev. Horatio Potter, 
who became Bishop of New York in 1861. Mr. Pot- 
ter received his early education in the Philadelphia 
Academy of the Protestant Episcopal Church, rind 
thence entered the Theological Seminary near Alexan- 



dria, Virginia, from which he was graduated in 1857. 
lie was immediately made deacon, and one year later 
was ordained to the priesthood. From his entry on 
the deaconate until May t 1859. he was in charge of 
Christ Church, at Greensburg, Pennsylvania. Tie was 
subsequently transferred to St, John's Church, of Troy, 
New York, in charge of which parish he remained for 
seven years. At the end of this period he was installed 
as assistant rector at the famous Trinity Church, of 
Boston, where he served for two years. His next field 
of duty was as rector of an equally well-known church, 
Cracc Church, New York City, of which lie assumed 
pastoral charge in May, 1868, a post of duty which he 
continued to occupy for the succeeding sixteen years. 



During this period he received many invitations to 
transfer his labors to other fields, but he uniformly 
declined to make any change. In T863 he was chosen 
president of Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio, by a vote 
of its trustees. This position he declined, and at a later 
date (1875) declined another offer, more in the line of 
his profession, that of Bishop of Iowa. His uncle, 
liishop Horatio Potter, of the Diocese of New York, 
feeling, in £883, unfitted to perform all the duties de- 
volving upon him, preferred a request to the Diocesan 
Convention, then in session in Philadelphia, for an 
Assistant Bishop. This reqtiest of the aged Bishop was 
immediately complied with by the election of his 
nephew as Assistant Bishop, The consecration of the 
newly elected Bishop took place on October 20, 1883, 
in the presence of forty-three Bishops and nearly three 
hundred clergymen, who were assembled at the general 
convention. Mr. Potter's long connection as rector 
with Grace Church ceased in January, T884, though he 
was still to remain related to his old parish in his new 
capacity as Bishop, which office he immediately as- 
sumed. Bishop Horatio Potter being unable to per- 
form any of the duties of the office, he was soon obliged 
to retire from active labor in the diocese, all of whose 
duties now fell to the care of his assistant. On Janu- 
ary 2, 1887, the aged Bishop died. His nephew now 
became the head of the See, a position which he has 
since that date continued to fill. The diocese over 
which be has episcopal control is the largest in popu- 
lation of any in the United States. Its numerical 
strength is over two millions, and within its boundaries 
are more than two hundred parishes and churches and 
over three hundred and fifty clergy, while the number 
of communicants is in excess of fifty-four thousand. 
The annual contributions of the diocese amount to over 
three million dollars. In 1866, Bishop Potter was ap- 
pointed secretary of the House of Bishops of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, and continued to perform the 
duties of that office until his election to the bishopric 
in tSBj 

Nothing remains to be said at this time in connection 
with Bishop Potter's abilities as a member of the Epis- 
copate, the high regard in which he is held by the com- 
munity at large, or the earnestness with which he ap- 
plies himself to the responsibilities and important duties 
of Ins position. Concerning these his name has become 
a household word, and on all hands none but the most 
approving words are heard. Not only is he conscien- 
tious, faitlifnl and devoted to the spiritual welfare of 
the members of his church, but his time has been largely 
given to bettering the conditions of the struggling 
masses of all denominations. New York affords a 
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large field for the exercise of this true philanthropy, 
and Bishop Potter has availed himself of its opportuni- 
ties to an extent equal to that of any other man in the 
community. It has not infrequent])' happened that in- 
stead of availing himself of the privilege so largely en- 
joyed by others holding a similar position, that of 
seeking rest and recreation during the heated term at 
some seaside or mountain resort, he has remained in 
the city during all these periods and devoted his time 
to the welfare, spiritual and otherwise, of the thousands 
whose habitations are in the humbler quarters of the 
city. By these efforts he has been enabled in an un- 
ostentatious manner to convey blessings to many who 
know him only as an humble and earnest worker in 
the ministry. 

Bishop Potter has, by his ministrations and mingling 
with tttose in humble life, naturally become familiar 
with the conditions and environment of the laboring 
classes. In becoming thus familiar it has not infre- 
quently happened that he has been a witness to the 
struggles that have so frequently occurred between 
capital and labor during the past few years, and he has 
made himself acquainted w ith the details of the ques- 
tions in dispute. Such being the case, it has naturally 
fallen to his lot to be called upon to participate in the 
arbitration of these disputes, and upon all such occa- 
sions his services have been found to be invaluable, and 
the justice and wisdom of his decisions have in almost 
every instance been approved by both parties to the 
controversy. 

Bishop Potter was married in early life to Eliza R. 
Jacob, of New York City, who died a number of years 
ago. On October 4, 1902, he married again, his second 
wife lieing Mrs. Clark, widow of Alfred Corning Clark, 
who died in 1896, leaving her an estate of many mil- 
lions. Mrs. Totter, though possessed of great wealth, 
has never heen prominent in society, She has chosen a 
more congenial field for her activities, and has been a 
generous though discriminate, dispenser 'if charity. 
She built and equipped the Alfred Corning Clark 
Neighborhood House at Canton and Rivington streets. 
New York, at a cost of one hundred and seventy-five 



thousand dollars. She also erected the Alfred Corning 
Clark Memorial Chapel in East Thirty-first Street, 
New York, at a cost of more than one hundred thou- 
sand dollars. The ceremonies attending the laying of 
the cornerstone of this last edifice were presided over 
by the Bishop. Mrs. Potter has also provided the 
Young Men's Christian Association at Cooperstown, 
New York, with a handsome home, furnishing it at the 
same time with an extensive library and a gymnasium 
thoroughly equipped with all of the up-to-date appli- 
ances. Besides these conspicuous instances of her 
bounty, she has given largely in other directions, which 
have not been made public. 

Socially, Bishop Potter is a great favorite The 
Potter family has always stood in the front rank of 
New York society. It has allied itself with a number 
of the oldest and most prominent houses. The Bishop 
himself is a thorough man of the world. TTe is genial 
in temperament and has a keen sense of humor. Many 
instances of his wit are recited, and he is quite noted 
for his epigrams. He is a delightful after-dinner 
speaker anil lias been much in request at all the fash- 
ionable functions In which it is considered appropriate 
to ask a clergyman. Each summer he visits Newport, 
where he has a summer house, The Gables. Besides 
the honors received by Bishop Potter at the period of 
bis graduation, be has had several degrees conferred 
upon him by various colleges. Among these are in- 
cluded the degree of A.M., and subsequently that of 
D.D., conferred by Union College; the degree of 
LL.D., from the University of Cambridge, England- 
of D.D., from the University of Oxford, England; of 
D.D.. from Harvard, and of the same degree from 
Yale University, this last having been conferred on the 
occasipn of his elevation to the bishopric. Although 
well advanced in years, Bishop Potter is still active in 
the discharge of his many and important duties. His 
greatest work for some years past has been the super- 
intendency of the building of the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine, 011 Morningside Heights, which, when com- 
peted, will he one of the most magnificent ecclesiastical 
edifices in the country. 
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DR. S. ADOLPUUS KNOPF 

S. Aikjli'hus Knopf, born at Ilalle-on-the-Saale. 
Germany. November 27, 1857 ; pursued classical stud- 
ies at tbe Higher Municipal School of his native city; 
came to the United States in his early youth and sct- 
1 led first in New York and then in Los Angeles, Cal. ; 
taught languages and entered the University of 
Southern California, remaining there until 1SS6; 
then entered Bellevue Hospital Medical College, 
N. Y., and in 188S was graduated; he then engaged 
in general practice at Los Angeles, Cal. ; in 1890 went 
to France, matriculated at the University of Paris, 
receiving equivalent of "bachelier es esciences es let- 
tres" at the Sorbonne, graduated from the Faculty 
of Medicine of the Paris University in 1895 with the 
mention of "extremement satisfait" for his doctor 
thesis ("Les Sanatoria, Traitement et Prophylaxie de 
la Phtisie Pulmonaire"). He remained one more 
year in Europe for the special study of sanatorium 
treatment of consumptives, serving as assistant phy- 
sician to Professor Dettweiler of the Falkenstein 
Sanatorium. In June, 1896, the Academy of Medi- 
cine of Paris made him laureate for his work on tu- 
berculosis and sanatoria. He returned to America 
in 1896, settled in New York City, devoting himself 



exclusively to tuberculosis work. In 1898, the Col- 
lege of Physicians of Philadelphia conferred upon him 
the Alvaranga prize for his work, entitled "Pulmon- 
ary Tuberculosis, Its Modern Prophylaxis and the 
Treatment in Special Institutions and at Home." A 
year later (1S99) the International Congress for the 
Study of Tuberculosis, which convened at Berlin, 
awarded Dr. Knopf the prize of 4,000 marks for his 
essay "Tuberculosis as a Disease of the Masses and 
How to Combat It." This work has since appeared 
in German, American, Arabic, Brazilian, Bulgarian, 
Dutch, English. Finnish, French, Hebrew, Hindustan, 
Hungarian, Icelandic, Italian (2), Japanese, Mexican, 
Polish, Russian {2), Servian. Spanish and Swedish 
editions. In 1901, Dr. Knopf wrote the second and 
enlarged edition of ids doctor thesis, for which the 
Institute of France made him laureate. He is also the 
author of a prize essay on "Habitual Constipation." 
The doctor has served as interne, assistant and visit- 
ing physician to a number of American, French and 
German general and special hospitals. He is ex-vice- 
president of the Pennsylvania Society for the Preven- 
tion of Tuberculosis, and of the American Academy 
of Medicine; he was honorary vice-president of the 
British Congress on Tuberculosis in 1901, and official 
delegate of the United States Government to the 
International Congress on Tuberculosis in Paris, 
1905. In 1902 he was chairman of the Committee on 
the Relief of the Sick Poor of the New York State 
Conference of Charities, lie is an honorary fellow of 
the Maine Academy of Medicine, and of the Sociedad 
Cientifica Antonio Alsate of Mexico, and honorary 
director of the New Haven Anti-Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation. Dr. Knopf is a member of the International 
Bureau for the Prevention of Consumption ; one of 
the founders and directors of the National Associa- 
tion for the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis 
and of the Committee on the Prevention of Tuber- 
culosis of the New York Charity Organization So- 
ciety. He is a fellow of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, the New York Academy of Medicine and of 
the New York State and County Medical Associa- 
tions and Societies. He holds at present the posi- 
tions of associate director of the Clinic for Pulmonary 
Diseases of the Health Department, visiting physi- 
cian to the Riverside Sanatorium for Consumptives 
of the City of New York ; consulting phvsician to the 
Tuberculosis Dispensary of the Gouverneur Hospital, 
the Sanatoria for Consumptives at Gabriels and Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. T Scranton, Pa., etc. 

Besides being the author of the books already re- 
ferred to ("Les Sanatoria, Traitement," etc., "Pul- 
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monary Tuberculosis, Its Prophylaxis and Treat- 
ment," etc., "Die Tuberkulosc als Volkskrankheit," 
etc.) j Dr. Knopf wrote the article on Tuberculosis in 
the Twentieth Century Practice of Medicine and 
made numerous other contributions on the diagnosis, 
prophylaxis and treatment of tuberculosis and the SO 
ciolo^ica! aspect of consumption, alcoholism, etc. 
Some of these are : "The Early Recognition of Pul- 
monary Tuberculosis," "The Urgent Need of Sana- 
toria for the Consumptive Poor," "State and Individ- 
ual Prophylaxis of Tuberculosis During Childhood," 
"Respiratory Exercises in Prevention and Treatment 
of Pulmonary Tuberculosis," "The Mission of Socie- 
ties for the Prevention of Consumption in the Anti- 
Tuberculosis Crusade," "The Duties of the Individ- 
ual and the Government in the Combat of Tuberculo- 
sis as a Disease of the Masses," "How May the Pub- 
lic School be Helpful in the Prevention of Tubercu- 
losis?" "The Treatment and Care of Consumptives at 



Their Homes and the Value of Local Sanatoria," 
"The Treatment and Care of Post-Operative Tuber- 
culous Patients and a Plea for the Establishment of 
Seaside Sanatoria and Convalescent Homes," "The 
Modern Tuberculosis Dispensary," "The Open-Air 
Treatment at Home for Tuberculous Patients with 
a Description of a Window Tent and a Half Tent," 
"The Treatment and Care of Advanced Cases of Pul- 
monary Tuberculosis," "The Tuberculosis Situation 
in Penal Institutions, with Special Reference to the 
State Prisons at Sing Sing and Columbus, Ohio"; 
"Woman's Duty Towards the Health of the Nation," 
"The Family Physician as a Factor in the Solution of 
the Tuberculosis Problem," "Consumptive Heroes," 
"Die Anti-Tuberkulosc Bewegung in den Vereinigten 
Staaten fan Jahre 1905," "The Sanatorium for Tuber- 
culous Patients and Its Medical and Social Mission," 
"The Possible Victory Over the Great White 
Plague." 
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REAR-ADMIRAL GEORGE W. MELVILLE 

United Stales Navy 

It is rare to find high professional ability and the 
capacity to attend scrupulously to office work and de- [ 
tails combined in the same individual with the daring 
spirit and dauntless courage which lead to gallant 
deeds in the face of the most distressing conditions 
under which men can be placed. The "sound body" 
enabled the "sound mind" to do such things as Mel- 
ville has accomplished, for his life has been one of 
strange and stirring adventure. Although his name 
will ever be associated with the Jeannette Expedition, 
he was a volunteer for two other well-known similar 
ventures to the far north, each of which accomplished 
its mission, "tuto, cito, jncunde," — owing, in great 
measure, to the knowledge which he had of the things 
to be provided — a complete outfit being the necessary 
adjunct of success in undertakings of this nature. 
De Long, in his journals, bears full testimony to his 
cheerful and steady co-operation during that trying 
drift through entirely unknown seas. When the su- 
preme moment came, and, with their own resources 
cut down to the lowest amount, the party had to 
make for an unknown shore, over a vast extent of ice 



and water, Melville was equal to the occasion. He 
commanded one of the three boats engaged in the 
retreat, and accomplished the feat of bringing thai 
whale-boat's crew out alive — while the others per- 
ished, eilher in the icy waters of the Arctic or the 
equally inhospitable waste about the Lena delta. 
Most men would have thought that they had done 
enough; but, after a few days of rest to recuperate 
his forces, he again took his life in his hands and led 
a party which discovered, far down ill that lonely 
wintry waste, the bodies of De Long, Dr. Ambler 
and their ill-starred companions. One boat, he 
rightly judged, had been lost during a night of 
storm, as they were approaching the land. In search- 
ing for the other boat's crew "he fought his perilous 
and painful way, mile by mile, through the rigors of 
perpetual winter and floating archipelagoes of ice 
along the Arctic coast for over five hundred miles, 
surviving the privations which had been fatal to 
many, and persevered until his search was rewarded 
by the recovery of all the records of the Jeannette 
Expedition." In the face of obstacles presented by 
the worst season, he penetrated to the mouth of the 
Lena in his search, and left no doubt that the un- 
fortunate crew of the third boat had not succeeded in 
reaching the shore. As it was, he contributed to the 
geography of the world a new and important chart of 
that region, It was under his charge that the rude 
but massive tomb was built which sheltered the poor 
remains of the lost, "and the rites of Christian bur- 
ial were performed over these martyrs to science and 
humanity, where perpetual winter had embalmed 
them." They were, however, subsequently exhumed 
by order of the United States Government and 
brought home, to be laid among the dust of their 
kin, with impressive ceremonies. The Russian Gov- 
ernment offered every assistance to the officers who 
accomplished this pious mission, while our own Gov- 
ernment conferred substantial rewards upon those 
who had aided Melville in his extremity. For his 
Arctic services Engineer Melville afterwards received 
special promotion, with the approbation of the whole 
navy and of the country at large. Engineer-in-Chief 
Melville was born in New York, of Scottish lineage, 
on January ro, 1841. and his education was acquired 
in the public schools, the school of the Christian 
Brothers and the Brooklyn Polytechnic School. 
He entered the navy at the outbreak of the Civil 
War, and served well and faithfully, both during that 
trying period and afterwards — when peace came — 
on our own coast, in the West Indies, in Brazil and 
on the East India Station, besides duty at navy 
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yards. He was everywhere a favorite on account of 
his cheerful, modest and unostentatioris deportment, 
as well as for the zeal, bravery and endurance which 
he showed on all occasions which were calculated to 
bring forth those qualities — and there are not few, 
even in the ordinary course of service. Melville was 
made engineer-in-chief of the navy, and chief of the 
Bureau of Steam Engineering in August, 1877, and 
in January, 1892, was recomniissioned in the same 
office, with the entire approbation of the whole navy, 
as well as that of the great industrial establishments 
with which he necessarily comes in contact in con- 



ducting a vast business. As an instance of his ability 
to accomplish unusual feats, and his capacity for ex- 
traordinary effort, we may mention the fact that in 
the summer of 1887 lie himself prepared the general 
designs of the machinery of five vessels of the new 
navy. January, T896, reappointed for the third term 
as chief of the Bureau of Steam Engineering, and 
again for the fourth time in 10,00. He was retired in 
1003, but his interest in political matters is as keen 
and his judgment as good as when he was in the 
very prime of life. 
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NATHAN STRAUS 

Nathan Stkaus is known as a leader in many 
fields, in philanthropy, sport, politics and business 
he has made his mark, and the indelible stamp of his 
individuality is impressed upon everything be under- 
takes. 

It is no easy task to describe a character which 
abounds in so many opposites. The Stranger is very 
apt to be deceived in him and not give him credit 
for the shrewdness and perspicacity which he pos- 
sesses, but his brilliant successes in business are the 
best proofs of the soundness of his judgment and of 
bis executive ability. Tt has been said that his nature 
is full of opposites. This is illustrated in m.niv ways. 
He has been known to go to great lengths to assist 
311 unfortunate employee, whom he afterward con- 
demned as inefficient. The employee's inefficiency, 
however, had no effect upon the continuation of his 
employer's kindness. 

"I would rather have the friendship of Nathan 
Straus than that of any other man in New York," 
said a prominent office-holder the other day. "He 
will go to any lengths to help a friend, but his bump 
of combativeness is also developed to a remarkable 



degree, and when he fights, my advice is to 'lay 
down !' " 

Tt seems strange to many that Mr. Straus, with his 
various business enterprises, should have the time to 
devote to his practical charities. It is claimed by 
those who are in a position to Judge, that through 
I he medium of one of Ins charities alone he has saved 
from the grave thousands upon thousands of the tene- 
ment children. His dispensaries of Pasteurized milk 
are catalogued among the most notable features of 
New York City, and those who have never taken time 
to inquire into the aim and benefit of these institu- 
tions would be astounded by the statement that to 
cease their operations would result in the extinction 
of a large percentage of infant life. The wonderfully 
beneficent effects of this charity of placing pure steri- 
lized milk within the reach of the poor of New York 
City stimulated the erection of similar plants in vari- 
ous cities of the United States, and lately it has been 
much discussed in connection with the municipal 
ownership and operation of public utilities. Nor is t la- 
good accomplished confined to this country alone, for 
recently in the German Reichstag a bill was intro- 
duced to provide for the sterilization of milk, and the 
results attained by Mr. Nathan Straus in New York 
were quoted in favor of its passage. 

Nothing less than the most remarkable condensa- 
tion and rapid combination would admit of Mr. 
Straus's operation or so marry philanthropies in con 
nection with his personal grasp of the great amount 
of detail belonging to his diversified enterprises, fie 
has the genius of despatch without rush or hurry, 
is possessed of extraordinary nerve power and unflag- 
ging energy. lie never yields to physical fatigue, and 
brain fag. so common to men of large occupations, is 
a thing unknown to him. 

In politics. Nathan Straus is a steadfast Democrat, 
and is a power behind the throne in New York. In 
his quiet, calm way. he wields a potent power; and 
his influence is much sought after, and always used 
on the side of right and justice. His appointment by 
Mayor Grant to the position of Park Commissioner 
afforded him ample opportunities for establishing 
many improvements in the park system of New York. 
He lent his heart and brain to this cause, with the 
earnestness characteristic of him, and effected many 
reforms. 

In TS94I1C was the Democratic nominee for Mayor, 
an honor that he deeply appreciated, but from which 
he turned aside. This act of itself sumcientlv pro- 
claims the man's devotion to other and higher duties. 
His keen insight forecasted that he would be called 
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upon to divide his energies. For that reason his 
choice fell upon a continuance of his philanthropies 
and the management of his business interests. 

It was never necessary for Nathan Straus to as- 
sume control of New York City to convince the peo- 
ple that he was equal to the office, His executive 
ability is as unassailable as his goodness of heart. 
While the people of the metropolis feel his strength, 
it is perhaps for his tenderness, his benevolence and 
his modesty that he is most beloved by them. 

In jK()8 he accepted the presidency of the Board 
of Health of New York, where his standing as a citi- 
zen, his activity in intelligent helpfulness to the poor, 
bis energy and his familiarity with the problems to 
be solved, contributed to make him an ideal man for 
the position, which he resigned, however, after serv- 
ing some months, because he was not willing to keep 
the position when he could not devote to it the time 
its duties required. 

Tt would l^e difficult to enumerate the instances of 
his wholesale charities. They are as big as the brain 



that conceived them. His closest friends and associ- 
ates are in ignorance of the universality of his deeds 
of charity. 

His eye is ever alert to the needs of humanity, and 
whether he is engaged in clothing a shivering news- 
boy or providing a carriage for a crippled child or 
forming large plans for the amelioration of distressed 
conditions, he is equally glad in the giving. 

And amid this multitude of duties he still has time 
to devote to his pet hobby, after sterilized milk, his 
trotters. In "Cobwebs" the "King of the Speedway," 
he had the most famous roadster of his day, and it is 
behind him that Mr. Straus forgets the cares and 
worries of business. If it were possible to ask every 
one who has visited the New York Speedway, or 
heard of it, to name some horse in connection with 
the great drive, it is long odds that nine out of ten 
would quickly answer, "Cobwebs." Hundreds would 
be found who could not remember the name of any 
other horse, for with them the Speedway and "Cob- 
webs" are synonymous. 
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GENERAL J. WATTS DE PEYSTER 

John Watts de Peyster, Brevet Major-General, 
by Special Act of the New York State Legislature for 
"meritorious services rendered to the National 
Guard and to the United States, prior to, and dur- 
ing the Rebellion." On his father's side he can trace 
back his descent under most favorable circumstances 
for six hundred years in Flanders, especially in Ghent, 
where his people continually held offices, which, to 
hold, was peculiarly the right of those of noble or 
aristocratic lineage. As far back as the thirteenth 
century they suffered on account of their acceptance 
of Protestant or Reformed doctrines, and were faith- 
ful even to the death for their opinions. They were 
termed "Huguenots." although the title is generally 
considered applicable only to Frenchmen ; but the 
de Peysters belonged to districts that are now French 
territory, constituting the "Nord" and the "Pas de 
Calais." On his mother's side. Watts, the record is 
equally striking and honorable. The family resi- 
dence was a very imposing building 60 feet square 
and three stories high, together with appropriate out- 
buildings, originally just outside, but latterly within, 
the city limits of Edinburgh. The site was remark- 
able as affording exquisite views to the northwest, 



west and southwest. This Watts residence was 
torn down about or less than half a century ago, 
when the domain became the property of the Cale- 
donian Railroad. John Watt, whose daughter mar- 
ried Sir Walter Riddel, whose Baronetcy dated back 
to the reign of King David f (twelfth century), was 
a very remarkable city functionary, and held the 
office of Dean of the Guilds, or Deacon-Convener, 
then an important position of authority and influence. 
When his King, James VI of Scotland, was besieged 
in the old Tolbooth. and the lives of himself and his 
court were threatened by a tumultuous mob incited 
by the Calvin ist clergy, John Watt called his Guilds 
to arms and rescued the King, thereby saving his 
native city from the punishment of military execu- 
tion. The brave gentleman was afterwards assassi- 
nated in revenge for his loyalty. The crime was insti- 
gated by the same Calvinist ministers and party, and 
his murderer escaped through their influence. His 
grandson, Robert Watt, emigrated to New York, and 
for some unknown reason added an "s" to the name, 
and thus became Watts, and at the same time the 
family of bis wife, Nichols, dropped the "s" and be- 
came Nichol. 

His maternal and paternal ancestors suffered 
greatly in body, person and property for their loy- 
alty, "faithful even unto death" to their Kings and 
religion, in Europe and America; and it was only 
when the slaveholders' rebellion of 1861-65 occurred 
that his sons and he had the good fortune to find 
themselves on the winning side. Religious persecu- 
tions drove t lit* de Peysters of Flanders to seek refuge 
in England and Holland, and from the latter coun- 
try General de Peysters great-great-great-great- 
grand father emigrated to the New Netherlands, 
where he Immediately exercised influence in city 
offices, and his great-grandson, whose statue 
adorns Bowling Green, Opposite the new Custom 
House, on the same spot where he presided as Re- 
ceiver-General of the Port in 1 70=, . having held, in the 
course of his long life, every public office, even that 
of Acting Governor, under the Crown, in his native 
city. 

The subject of this sketch is remarkable for the 
variety of distinguishing features that have been 
shown by his successful powers of research and com- 
position in painting, sculpture and architecture, 
wherein, as professionals admitted, if they bad lis- 
tened to him, success would have rewarded their at- 
tention, and failing to do so they came short of suc- 
cess. The latter was displayed in the membership 
diploma of the Holland Society, the handsomest in 
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the State, for which he has just received a most flat- 
tering- Vote of Thanks or Resolution, ami this power 
was also shown in his practical plans of public build- 
ings which he has erected, i. e, f his church as a (Memo- 
rial of his two daughters; his Fireman's Hall, in mem- 
ory of his first and second sons, in the village of 
Madalin, and his Watts de Peyster Home for Invalid 
Children in the township off Unionvale. 

The first public building in which he was interested 
was the completion of an Episcopal church at Natchi- 
toches, which was the first Protestant place of wor- 



and oil paintings of various distinguished relatives. 
He has given a most valuable and, in some respects, 
inestimable collection on Napoleon and on other sub- 
jects, together with objects of art, bronzes, pictures, 
en-., to the library of the Smithsonian Institute, to 
which he is still adding. 

In the city of New York arc several statues of 
heroic size in commemoration of historic members of 
the General's family. Tn Trinity churchyard stands a 
bronze statue of the General's grandfather, the Hon. 
John Watts. Jr., the last Royal Recorder of New 



ship in that district. When a regiment from Dutchess York ; in the Howling Green is y bronze statue of bis 



Comity. N. V-, occupied that city during the Red 
River expedition, the men climbed into the belfry and 
were surprised at finding a l>ell bearing a dedicatory in- 
scription and the name of the donor, a fellow country- 
man. 1 hiring the slaveholders' rebellion the edifice was 
neglected so that it had to be entirely restored, which 
was done in iyno at the expense of General de Peys- 
ter, by whom it was originally completed. The Gen- 
eral seems to have survived almost all the associates 
of his Ijoybood and school days. 

General de Peyster has conveyed his home near 
Tivoli Station, named Rose Hill, after bis ancestral 



famous ancestor. Col. Abraham de Peyster, a public- 
spirited citizen of the early period of Manhattan's 
history. Opposite this statue General de Peyster was 
himself born, in the old Watts residence at No. 3 
Broadway, March 9, 1821. No. 1 Broadway was 
built by his great-uncle, the Pari of Cassilis. 

General dc Peyster is a life member of the Royal 
Historical Society of Great Britain, honorary fellow 
of the Society of Science, Tetters and Arts of Lon- 
don, and member of the Maatschappij der Neder- 
landsche Letterkunde of Leyden, Holland, and other 
learned societies. He is of the seventh generation 



home in Scotland, to the Leake and Watts Orphan , resident in the First Ward, city of New Amsterdam, 
House at Yonkers, founded and endowed bv bis ma- 1 afterward New York, and the sixth born therein in 



ternal grandfather, John Watts, only reserving for him- 
self the use of a portion of the property for life. He has 
jnsl presented Fort Johnson, a historic family property 
at Akin, N. Y.. to the Montgomery County Histori- 
cal Society. Among other benefactions of the Gen- 
eral are : A Home for Consumptives, at Unionvale, 
Dutchess Count}', the first of the kind; St. Paul's 
Training School for Boys, at Unionvale; the Watts 
de Peyster Industrial Home and School for Girls, at 
Madalin. with its buildings and extensive grounds, 
To the city of Kearney, Neb., General de Peyster 
presented a bronze bust of bis cousin. Major-General 
Philip Kearny. He erected a chapel at Nebraska City 



the course of two centuries and a half, and his fam- 
ily's connection with Dutchess County has extended 
over seven generations. 

The General was sent to Europe hi 1S51 as Mili- 
tary Agent of the State of New York. One of the 
results of that commission was the establishment of 
a paid fire department, with steam fire engines, and 
the organization of the present municipal police of 
New York City. 

At the beginning of the Civil War, General de 
Peyster offered his services as Brigadier-General, with 
three picked regiments, to President Lincoln. Con- 
ditions prevented the acceptance of the offer, but two 



as a memorial of his dead soldier sons: afterwards of bis sons served with credit throughout the strug- 



pulled down and the Watts dc Peyster tablets trans- 
ferred to a church in Kearney. At Altoona. Pa., he 
completed 'a church and built a memorial parish school 
and parsonage in inemorv oT his daughter. Maria 
Beata. For Franklin and Marshall College, at Lan- 
caster, Pa., he erected and equipped a fine library 
building, furnishing a large number of hooka and valu- 
able publications, and to the Leake and Watts Orphan 
House at Yonkers. N. Y.. he gave funds for an Annex 
and added a donation of property valued at S.200,000. 
To the State capitals of New' York, Pennsylvania and 



New Jersey, General de Peyster has presented bronzes jj through France and subsequently to Switzerland 



gle, and all three of his sons were brevetted Colonels 
for services rendered, before attaining legal manhood. 
He repeated his offer of troops, but it was again re- 
fused, lie was reviled by bis Northern neighbors for 
suggesting the use of negroes as soldiers in the Civil 
W r ar, quite as much as Southerners had upbraided 
him for defending John Brown; but, in both cases, he 
maintained his opinions. He saved the Italian soldier. 
Siro Pesci. a follower of Mazzini, from condemnation 
to a living death in the salt mines of Sardinia, and 
smuggled him, acting as bis body-servant, from Italy. 
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AUGUST BELMONT 

August Belmont was born in the city of New 
York on the 18th of February, 1853. He is the sec- 
ond son of August Belmont, the famous banker and 
financier, and has shown the possession of qualities 
which promise to make him a worthy successor to his 
distinguished father in the business to which the lat- 
ter has given a world-wide reputation. His prelim- 
inary education was obtained at the Rectory School, 
Hamden, Connecticut, followed by periods of study 
at ITaverford College, Pennsylvania, and Phillips Ex- 
eter Academy, after which he entered Harvard Uni- 
versity, where he graduated in 1875. Shortly after- 
ward he entered his father's banking house, to begin 
there his business career, and quickly showed a power 
of application and a natural aptitude to financial busi- 
ness which gave him rapidly a grasp of affairs un- 
usual in one of his age, and fitted him to assume the 
responsibilities of the great business which his father 
had successfully founded. Mr. Belmont had in him 
too much of the old stock to fritter away Ins time in 
frivolous pursuits, preferring to make himself active 
in business affairs and useful in the world to any life 
of mere pleasure. The death of his father, and the 
devotion of his brothers to legislative pursuits, in 



time threw the whole care of the "Teat business 
mainly within his hands, and he has proved himself 
fully capable of handling it. His father's force of 
character, directness of purpose, and business tact 
and judgment have descended to him, and the world 
of finance recognizes him as a power no less declared 
than that of the able founder of the house. To-day 
Mr. Belmont, still a young man, is at the head of the 
great banking establishment of August Belmont & 
Co., which, under his directing care, promises to re- 
tain the commanding position which it has attained 
in American finance, and to grow into still greater 
influence in the metropolitan center of the New 
World trade. In addition to its American interests, 
this house possesses vast foreign interests, as the ac- 
credited representative of the Rothschilds in America, 
its European connections extending to every im- 
portant field of finance in that continent. Mr. Belmont 
has shown himself fully capable of managing the great 
interests confided to him, and a self-reliance and keen 
judgment that have made him a worthy successor 
to his father in the conception and handling of im- 
portant enterprises. In addition to his immediate 
connection with the banking business, he has as- 
sumed other business interests, one of the most im- 
portant of which being the presidency of the Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit Company, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road, a director of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railroad, vice-president of the Kings County Ele- 
vated Railroad, and a director of the Bank of the 
State of New York, the National Park Bank, the 
Fquitable Life Insurance Company, the Manhalirm 
Trust Company, and various other corporations. 
Mr. Belmont's most prominent financiering effort in 
the last few years has been in connection with the 
New York Subway enterprise, the financing of which 
great scheme was successfully carried through mainly 
by his efforts. Politically, he is strongly Democratic 
in his views, but has shown none of the tendencies to- 
ward a political life manifested by his distinguished 
brothers, his extended business interests fully occupy- 
ing his attention, and proving more congenial to his 
turn of mind. His hours of relaxation, on the con- 
trary, are given to quieter pursuits, he being particu- 
larly interested in horses and dogs. He is a member 
of the American Kennel Club, and his earnest efforts 
as President have given him a commanding position 
among the organizations of this kind. In the de- 
velopment of thoroughbred horses he has been 
equal lv active, and in fact the present prosperity of 
racing, of turf interest in this State, is largely due to 
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his individual efforts. He is in addition a member of 
various clubs, including the Union, Knickerbocker, 
Manhattan, Country, New York Athletic (of which 
latter he has been president), and various others, 
particularly yacht clubs. lie was Hag officer of the 
Corinthian Yacht Club. 

August Belmont is worth as many millions as he 
has years to his credit, and he has barely passed the 
half-century mark. He is wiry and active, a bundle of 
nerves driven by a sleepless brain, a marvelous engine 
of finance. Only by setting aside a portion of every 
year for recreation is he enabled to keep his mental 
and physical forces in such shape as to enable him to 
attend to the multiform duties and enterprises under 
his control. He is, perhaps, actively engaged in con- 
ducting more business ventures than any other man 
in New York. He usually arrives at his ofHce down- 



town at eleven o'clock in the morning, and leaves 
promptly at four o'clock in the afternoon, unless there 
is something of extraordinary importance to detain 

hum. 

He has a handsome yacht, which becomes his home 
for a good part of two months every summer, the re- 
maining time being spent either at Newport, Lenox or 
Saratoga, During this time he gives little or no atten- 
tion to business. During the metropolitan racing sea- 
son be manages to be at the track two or three days 
in the week, and again it is significant that wherever 
the Belmont colors are seen on a race course it is a 
guarantee of absolute fairness and honesty. 

Mr. Belmont was married in iRSr to Miss Bessie 
H. Morgan, now deceased, and has a family of three 
st >ns, August, Raymond and Morgan. He resides 
on a handsome estate at Hempstead, Long Island. 
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LOUIS W1NDMULLER 

Louis Windmuller has for many years been prom- 
inently identified with the city of New York as one of 
its foremost merchants and public-Spirited mem lk- 
is a native of Westphalia, in which country he re- 
ceived his education, his higher studies being pur- 
sued at a college in the city of Minister, an institu- 
tion of learning which had 1 he distinguished honor of 
having been founded by the great warrior-statesman, 
Charlemagne. He early acquired a knowledge of the 
institutions of the United States, and resolved to make 
it his future home. In 1853 ' ie took passage for this 
COUfrtiy, lauding in New York, which city he has made 
his home up to the present time. With the char- 
acteristic energy of his countrymen, he soon em- 
barked in business, inaugurating a career which has 
been attended throughout with marked success. 
Aside from his immediate business relations he be- 
came in time widely known for his connection with 
prominent financial institutions, his active labors in 
the interests of reform and charity, and his connec- 
tion with many of the municipal and social institu- 
tions of the city. 

Among the financial enterprises with which he has 
been prominently identified, and in which he took a 



large part in founding, are the Title Guarantee and 
Trust Company, the German-American Insurance 
Company, the Hide and Leather National Bank, and 
the Bond and Mortgage Company. To the stability 
and wide influence of these institutions, in some of 
which he is still a director, Mr. Windmuller was a 
large contributor. 

Notwithstanding his great activity in the business 
interests of the community, Mr. Windmuller has de- 
voted largely of his time and means to numerous 
incisures of reform, having been one of the founders, 
and since 1889 the treasurer, of the Reform Club of 
New York. He was also a member of the German- 
American Reform Club of New York, and as one of 
its executive committee took an active part in the 
municipal campaign which resulted in the election of 
William L Strong as the reform Mayor of New York, 
lie lias ever been indefatigable in his advocacy of a 
sound currency and tariff, and civil service reform, 
his efforts in these directions having been from time 
to time made known in public addresses and through 
the columns of the press. His interest in public af- 
fairs is further shown by his membership and active 
work in several other associations for municipal and 
State improvement. Prominently among these may 
be mentioned the Chamber of Commerce Committee 
on Internal Trade and Improvements, of which he 
was for a long period chairman. He was also a mem- 
ber of the executive committee for the consideration 
of the improvement of the State canals, and in that 
capacity he strongly advocated the amendment of 
the Constitution, which was finally adopted, authoriz- 
ing the State Legislature to make the appropria- 
tions necessary to the proposed canal improvement. 
It is not saying too much to assert that the final adop- 
tion of the canal improvement scheme was largely 
due to the energetic efforts of Mr. Windmuller. 

While devoting so liberally of his time and means 
in the promotion of the business interests of the com- 
munity, Mr. Windmuller has devoted much attention 
to the charitable institutions of the city. He was 
auditor of the Business Men's Relief Committee, and 
also a member of the Legal Aid Society, an organi- 
zation formed for the purpose of furnishing legal ad- 
vice gratuitously to destitute persons, without regard 
to nationality. He was for a long time treasurer and 
a member of the Board of Directors of this very use- 
fid organization. When the German Hospital Fair 
was inaugurated in 1888 the movement elicited Mr. 
Windmuller's active sympathy, and he contributed 
largely of his time and means to its successful pro- 
motion. For this purpose he arranged a collection 
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of paintings, which proved so potent and attractive 
that over one hundred thousand dollars was cleared 
for this charitable institution. 

Outside his connection with institutions devoted 
to reform and charity, Mr. Windmuller is a member 
of numerous other New York organizations, among 
which may be included the Merchants, German, 
Lotos, Insurance, Athletic, and various other clubs, 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, and the New York 
Historical Society, of which latter he is a life mem- 
ber. As indicating his special interest in the father- 
land, it may be stated that he has been active in the 
creation of a fund for the erection of a monument to 
Germany's greatest poet, Goethe, and that he is treas- 
urer of the fund. Tie is also a vice-president of the 
Heine Monument Society, 

His interest in various subjects has called forth 
many ably written articles, and his contributions have 
been gladly welcomed to the columns of Harper's 



Weekly, The Forum, and many other periodicals 
whose pages are open to the discussion of public af- 
fairs. From his multifarious business, public and so- 
cial duties Mr. Windmuller has found time to make 
numerous visits to Europe, where he has formed a 
large ami influential acquaintance, particularly in Ger- 
many, his native land. 

Mr. Windmuller was married in 1859, and his do- 
mestic relations have been of the happiest. He has 
three children, and is the possessor of a beautiful 
suburban home near the village of Woodside, Long 
Island. He is active in church matters, having been 
one of the founders of St. Paul's Episcopal Church of 
Woodside, and a member of its vestry. He takes a 
warm and intelligent interest in matters connected 
with art and literature, and his home Is adorned with 
a fine collection of paintings and a valuable library of 
books, in which the subjects of art and general liter- 
iLinre are particularly represented. 
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COMMANDER BRADLEY ALLEN FISKE 

United Stales Navy 

Was bom at Lyons, N. Y., June 13, 1854. Ap- 
pointed to United States Xnval Academy, Septem- 
ber 2T. 1870. Was graduated, second in class, May 
30, 1874. Served in U. S. S- Saratoga, Constellation. 
Pensacola, Plymouth, Powhatan. Minnesota, Brook- 
lyn, Atlanta, Yorktown, Petrel, Monadnock and 
Massachusetts. In 1877 invented his detaching' ap- 
paratus for lowering boats in a seaway, which is still 
in use in many ships. In 1883 wrote "Electricity 
and Electrical Engineering/* which is still ( 1906) 
idling, in its tenth edition. In 1884 was member 
of the First International Congress of Electricians. 
In 1R89 invented the naval telescope sight. It is 
rare that any invention has received such general 
condemnation as this received. It was declared not 
only impracticable, but incorrect in principle. Lieu- 
tenant Fiske succeeded, however, in convincing Com- 
mander Fnlger, the Chief of Bureau of Ordnance, 
that it was a great invention, and in having it put 
on board the U. S. S. Yorktown for trial. But when 
Lieutenant Fiske was ordered to the ship a year 
later, he found it had not been unpacked, and that 
all the officers, especially the captain, deemed it too 



foolish to waste time on. After the inventor's per- 
sistent requests, however, the captain finally per- 
mitted him to test it, but he became still more con- 
vinced of its worthlessness by the tests, reported 
against it officially, and refused to allow any more 
ammunition to be used to test it. The Chief of Bu- 
reau of Ordnance then gave orders that its test be 
continued nevertheless; and in Unalaska, Lieutenant 
Fiske, in 1892, succeeded in making such an unpar- 
alleled record with it, that its value was demonstrated 
beyond doubt. As no one else seemed disposed to 
report on it, however, he had to make the official re- 
port on it himself, and the Chief of Bureau of Ord- 
nance accepted it, and began to consider seriously the 
adoption of the system in the navy. In May, 1894, 
Lieutenant Fiske made a still more extraordinary 
record with his invention, and proved so conclusively 
that it abolished the principal error in naval gun- 
nery, that the Department shortly after adopted it for 
the service. This invention is now in use in all the 
principal navies of the world. The "Text Book of 
Ordnance and Gunnery,*' used at the United States 
Naval Academy, says: "The naval telescope sight is 
an improvement of such importance as to be ranked 
with the change from smooth bore to rifled cannon." 
hi 1892 Lieutenant Fiske invented the stadimcter, a 
portable little optical instrument, by means of which 
the distance of a ship can be quickly measured, if the 
height of her mast be known. This instrument is 
supplied to all the ships of our navy. In 1894 Lieu- 
tenant Fiske was ordered by the Chief of Bureau of 
Ordnance to investigate the applicability of elec- 
tricity to turning the turrets of battleships. After 
trying several plans, he reported that the Ward Leon- 
ard System was the most promising. After two years 
of testing various ways of applying this system, it 
was finally adapted perfectly to the work, the culmi- 
nating invention for adapting it being made and 
patented by Lieutenant Fiske. Tn spite of the strenu- 
ous Opposition of the Bureau of Construction, Lieu- 
tenant Fiske's recommendation that it be tested in 
competition with that bureau's steam system on 
board a ship at sea was finally adopted, and the result 
of the test was an overwhelming victory for the elec- 
tric system. This system, with no important change 
of any kind, has been put into all the battleships and 
armored cruisers constructed since that time, and 
marks a distinct advance in the application of science 
to naval needs. In 1896 Lieutenant Fiske invented 
the electric warning whistle, by means of which the 
alarm is given in the various compartments below, 
when the watertight doors are to be closed. This 
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invention has been installed in practically all our war- 
ships constructed since that time. In 1896 Lieuten- 
ant Fiske invented the naval electric semaphore. 
This was installed in the flagship New York of the 
North Atlantic Fleet, and the inventor was immedi- 
ately sent to Asia. The apparatus was shortly after- 
wards condemned, and put out of the ship. When 
Lieutenant-Commander Fiske returned in 1900, he 
had another semaphore apparatus constructed, like 
the one in the New York, except that it was oper- 
ated by mechanical means. He preferred the electri- 
cal means himself, but had to yield to the prejudice 
in the navy against electrical things. This apparatus 
has now been installed in several of the battleships, 
and it has provided a means of day signalling far bet- 
ter than any used before, but its performance has 
been altogether eclipsed by the electric semaphore, 
like the one in the New York, which Commander 
Fiske put into the Kearsarge in 1904, and by means 
of which the unparalleled record of forty-five displays 
per minute has been achieved. In 1901 Lieutenant- 
Commander Fiske invented the naval telescope and 
mount, which renders it easy to use powerful tele- 
scopes on shipboard. In 1904 Commander Fiske 
invented the turret range-finder, an optical instru- 
ment by means of which an observer can measure the 
distance of the enemy while himself protected inside 
the turret. 

Although devoting himself largely to the solving 
of naval problems by means of mechanism, Comman- 
der Fiske has been most fortunate in experiences of 
the military kind. In 1892 he was in Valparaiso in 
the Yorktown during the critical times following the 
Baltimore incident, and in 1894 he was in Rio, is 
Admiral Benham's flagship, when the fleet was 
cleared for action, and enforced neutral rights. At 
the battle of Manila Bay he was Navigator of the 
Petrel. With the permission of the captain he ar- 



ranged an observing station aloft, and there he sta- 
tioned himself, above the smoke, with his stadimeter, 
and kept the captain continually informed of the dis- 
tance of the enemy, and of all that was going on. 
His view of the battle was probably the clearest that 
any one got that day, and it was described by him in 
the November "Century" that followed. In the 
afternoon, after it was seen that the Spanish ships had 
ceased to fire, the Petrel was ordered by Dewey to go 
close in to the Cavite Arsenal, and Lieutenant Fiske 
was sent ashore to the arsenal by the captain. He 
found the arsenal full of thousands of Spanish sol- 
diers and sailors, and he spent a most interesting after- 
noon there, with half a dozen men of the Petrel, and 
finally towed off a lot of Spanish tugs and launches. 
He was reported to the Department by the captain 
fur "eminent and conspicuous conduct in battle" for 
his work that day. 

Lieutenant Fiske, besides being Navigator of the 
Petrel at the capture of Manila, was also Navigator 
of the monitor Monaduock during the first four 
months of the Filipino insurrection, when the Mo- 
nadnock's light draught and heavy battery enabled 
her to support the flank of our army in its operations 
on the east side of Manila Bay. During this time, 
besides minor engagements, he took part in the bom- 
bardments of Pananaque and Malabon. As executive 
officer of the Yorktown. he took part in the bom- 
bardment of San Fernando. 

Commander Fiske was a member of the Naval Wire- 
less Telegraph Board in 1904-5. He received the 
Elliott Cresson gold medal from the Franklin Insti- 
tute in 1893, and the gold medal for the prize essay 
by the United States Naval Institute in 1905, He 
is the author of many papers on electrical and naval 
subjects, of which his series of articles in The United 
Service Magazine, "Recollections of Manila," re- 
I ceived the most attention. 
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CHARLES RAN LETT FLINT 

Ctiari.f.s Raxlett Flint, New York's foremost 
shipowner, and one of its leading merchants, was born 
at Thomaston, Maine, January 2\, 1850. He is the son 
of Benjamin Flint, who was one of the largest ship- 
builders and shipowners of his day in that great ship- 
building State. The son received his preliminary edu- 
cation in the public schools of Thomaston, and at a 
private school at Topsham, Maine. His father hav- 
ing removed to Brooklyn, he entered as a student at 
tlie Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, and was 
graduated from that institution with honors in 1S68, 
at the same time being elected president of his class 
and of the alumni. Immediately upon his graduation 
he entered upon a business career, gaining his first 
experience as a dock clerk. From the first he dis- 
played qualities of unusual natural ability, united 
with Unflagging energy, and in one year's time he be- 
came the confidential clerk of W. R. Grace, and tvvo 
years later, at the age of twenty-one, entered busi- 
ness on his own account as a member of the firm of 
Gilchrist. Flint & Company, ship chandlers. One year 
later he became associated with his old employer, W. 
R. Grace, in organizing the firm of W. R. Grace & 
Company, their business being that of a shipping and 



commission trade with the countries of the Pacific 
Coast of Soutli America, especially Peru. In 1876 he 
visited Peru, and organized the firm of Grace, Broth- 
ers & Company, of Callao, Peru. On his return to 
Xcw York at the end of that year he was appointed 
by the Republic of Chile its consul in this city, which 
office he held until 1879, being in 1878, during the 
absence of the charge d'affaires, placed in charge of 
the archives and correspondence of the Chilean lega- 
tion. He resigned this position in April, 1879, upon 
the declaration of war by Chile against Peru, on ac- 
count of the relation of his firm to Peru as financial 
agents of that country. His resignation was cabled 
to Chile, and the affairs of the consulate placed in 
charge of a Chilean official, then residing in New 
York. Mr. Flint's business relations subsequently 
became much broadened, and in 1880 he was elected 
president of the United States Electric Lighting 
Company, and in 1884 visited Brazil, where be es- 
tablished a large rubber business on the Amazon 
River. Upon his return he was appointed consul for 
Nicaragua in New York and represented that repub- 
lic in negotiating with the parties who had received 
the concession for constructing the Nicaragua Canal, 
In 1885 he became a member of the firm of Flint & 
Company, composed of his father, himself, and his 
brother, Wallace 13. Flint, and with the shipping busi- 
ness of this firm united the rubber, lumber and com- 
mission business which be had previously developed. 
He is now the senior member of this firm, which is 
largely engaged in the importation of wool, hides 
and skins from the Argentine Confederation and Uru- 
guay and the exportation of American manufactures. 
In 1878 he organized the Export Lumber Company, 
which now has yards in New York, Boston, Portland, 
Montreal. Ottawa, and in Michigan, and has handled 
over two hundred million feet of lumber in one year. 
In 1881 he formed a combination of the leading deal- 
ers in crude rubber, and, in 18S6, organized the New 
York Commercial Company, the largest dealers in this 
materia! in the world. The business of manufactur- 
ing rubber shoes and boots was similarly consolidated 
by him, the result being the organization of the 
United States Rubber Company of New Jersey, its 
capital being forty million dollars. He is the treas- 
urer of this company. The producers of mechanical 
rubber goods were similarly combined by him in an 
organization known as the Mechanical Rubber Com- 
pany, with a capital of fifteen million dollars, in which 
he is a director and chairman of the finance commit- 
tee. He is connected also with several banks, trust, 
railroad and steamship companies, and is at present. 
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consul-general of the Costa Rican Government in the 
United States. 

During the winter of 1889-90, Mr. Flint was ap- 
pointed a member of the International Conference 
of American Republics, held in the city of Washing- 
ton. His intimate knowledge of the trade, resources 
and customs of the South American people enabled 
him to render valuable services in that conference. 
It was for the same reason that Secretary Blaine 
availed himself of the services of Mr. Flint in his ne- 
gotiations looking to the recognition of the new Re- 
public of Brazil. It was during this period that Mr. 
Flint suggested the idea of establishing an International 
American Bank, and also proposed the organization 
of the existing Bureau of American Republics. As 
the confidential agent of the Department of State, 
he negotiated with Brazil the first treaty authorized 
under the Aldrich amendment. During the Da Gama 
rebellion in Brazil he became the agent of President 
Peixoto for the purchase in this country of vessels 
and supplies for the Brazilian Government. In this 
sendee his great powers for organization and ecptip- 
tnent were brought into full play, and with the most 



beneficial results to the Brazilians. So favorable was 
the impression which he made on the Brazilian Gov- 
ernment that he was intrusted a few years later with 
the important duty of fitting out a fleet of war ves- 
sels for that government. In iKi/i he established the 
Pacific Coast Clipper Line, a connecting link between 
New York and San Francisco. In 1898, during the 
period of the Spanish-American War, he was the con- 
fidential agent of the United States Government for 
the purchase of war vessels. 

During the past year Mr. Flint has paid one or 
more visits to Russia, and it is confidently believed 
that he will have much to do with the rehabilitation 
of the Czar's navy. 

Although an active, stirring, hard-working busi- 
ness man, Mr. Flint enters with zest into outdoor rec- 
reation, and spends much time in the open air with 
rod or gun. lie is fond of yachting, and was the 
owner of the Gracie, probably the greatest prize win- 
tier of any yacht in the United States. He is a mem- 
ber of several clubs, including the Union, Century. 
Riding, Metropolitan, New York Yacht and South 
Side Sportmen. 
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GENERAL HORACE PORTER 

Tttf. name of General Horace Porter is largely iden- 
tified with the military history of the country, hut he 
is equally well known as a statesman and a man of 
affairs. He was born in Huntingdon, Pennsylvania, 
August 15, 1837. His ancestors were long identified 
with the early history of Pennsylvania, His grand- 
father, Andrew Porter, born in Worcester, Pa.. Sep- 
tember 24, 1743, and the proprietor of a scientific 
school in Philadelphia, left the arts of peace in 1775 
to join the forces of the American Revolution as 
Captain of Marines, and afterward of Artillery, Tie 
served through the entire war, and was promoted 
from rank to rank until he became Colonel of the 
Fourth Continental .Artillery, and later Brigadier- 
General. At the close of the Revolutionary War he 
was commissioned Major-General of Militia, and after 
service as commissioner for surveying and fixing the 
boundary lines between Pennsylvania and Virginia, 
declined the position of Brigadier-General in the 
regular army and Secretary of War, tendered to him 
by President Madison. David R. Porter, son of An- 
drew Porter, was an iron-master, with extensive 
works located at Huntingdon. He served for a num- 



ber of years in the Senate of Pennsylvania, and was 
twice Governor of the State, elected in 1839 and again 
in 1844. 

After receiving an elementary education in the 
public schools of his native place, young Porter en- 
tered the scientific department of Harvard College in 
1854, having already manifested a strong tendency 
toward mechanical pursuits, and also a love for mili- 
tary life. His mechanical genius was early manifested 
by the invention of a water test, when he was only 
twelve years of age, which was used in his father's 
extensive iron works, and by his subsequently devis- 
ing many mechanical improvements. 

Remaining at Harvard only a year, his military in- 
clinations led to his entering at West Point Academy 
in 1855, and he was graduated from the institution in 
i860, third in a class of forty-one. He was commis- 
sioned a second lieutenant in the Ordnance Corps, 
and for three months served as instructor of artillery. 
Upon the outbreak of the Civil War he was placed at 
once in active service in the field, his first prominent 
duty being in connection with the expedition against 
Port Royal, South Carolina. Subsequently he was 
engaged in the operations for the reduction of Fort 
Pulaski. For gallant and meritorious conduct in 
these latter operations he was promoted to the grade 
of Captain and was presented with a sword taken 
from the enemy. In July, 1862, he was appointed 
Chief of Ordnance of the Army of the Potomac, un- 
der Major-Genera] McClellan. His services during 
this period were held in the highest estimation by the 
authorities at Washington, as well as by the General 
commanding. He was afterward transferred to the 
same position in the Army of the Ohio, and subse- 
quently in the Army of the Cumberland, being now 
assigned to general staff duty in the field. He dis- 
tinguished himself m the hard-fought battle of Chick- 
amauga. and while serving on the staff of General 
Thomas at Chattanooga first met General Grant, with 
whom he was afterward to become so intimately as- 
sociated. In 1864 he was assigned to duty on the 
staff of Ceneral Grant as at de-de-camp, with the rank 
of Lieutenant-Colonel of Volunteers, and took part in 
the series of battles which followed General Grant's 
memorable movement on Richmond. He was promoted 
to the grade of Major in the regular army for gallant 
conduct in the battle of the Wilderness, and for 
similar gallantry at Spottsylvania he was made a 
Lieutenant-Colonel. During the remainder of the 
war he was in close companionship with Genera! 
Grant through all the memorable incidents attending 
the struggle to penetrate Lee's lines at Petersburg, 
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and in the pursuit of the fleeing Confederate forces 
Until their final surrender at Appomattox. He was 
one of the small group present on the occasion of the 
meeting between the great commanders which was 
destined to become one of the most important epochs 
in American history. 

General Porter had received his promotion to the 
rank of Brigadier-General before the fall of Rich- 
mond, and soon after the close of the war he was 
intrusted with an important mission looking to a 
report on the condition of the frcedmen in the South. 
He subsequently accompanied General Grant 011 his 
tour of inspection through the northwestern States. 
He continued in the discharge of active military du- 
ties during the reconstruction period, and served as 
Assistant Secretary of War when General Grant was 
placed in charge of that department. When General 
Grant was elevated to the Presidency In 1869, Gen- 
eral Porter became his private secretary. In 1873 he 
resigned from the army to accept the position of 
vice-president of the Pullman Palace Car Company. 
Tn 1875 ' 1C Avas made chairman of the extension com- 
mittee of the Metropolitan Railway, an enterprise in 
which he was largely interested financially. He sub- 
sequently became connected, as a director, with nu- 
merous railroad enterprises and with the Equitable 



Life Assurance Society and the Continental Bank. 
He also occupied the position of president of the 
West Shore Railroad Company. 

In 1897 President McKinley appointed General 
Porter to the important post of Ambassador of the 
United States to France, a position which he contin- 
ued to hold till near the close of 1905. He discharged 
all of the duties pertaining to the ambassadorship 
with signal ability, and proved himself on all occa- 
sions an able and fitting representative of his Gov- 
ernment. It was during his stay in Paris that he 
became deeply interested in the subject of conveying 
to this country the remains of Commodore Paul 
Jones, the founder of the Amercian Navy. These re- 
mains had for long years remained in obscurity in the 
city of Paris, and it was only through the persistent 
and indefatigable search conducted under the direc- 
tion and at the personal expense of General Porter 
that they were finally discovered, fully identified and 
finally conveyed to this country, to find a final rest- 
ing place within the grounds of the Naval Academy 
at Annapolis, 

General Porter is a member of many of the most 
important and popular clubs, is president of several 
military societies, of the Union League Club and the 
Grant Memorial Association. 
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FRANK. TILFORD 

Frank Tilfokd, merchant and banker, is the young- 
est son of the late John M. Tilford, one of the founders 
of the widely anil favorably known firm of Park & Til- 
ford. He was born in the city of New York on July 
22, 1 85 J. He attended the public schools, completing 
his education at the Mount Washington Collegiate 
Institute, Inheriting Ids father's aptitude for a mer- 
cantile life, be manifested a desire to enter this field in 
his early youth, and although other avenues were open 
to him had lie desired to pursue them, he followed the 
natural bent of his mind and selected the field in which 
his father had gained so conspicuous a place among the 
great merchants of the country. Accordingly, be Ite- 
came an employee in bis father's establishment at the 
corner of Ninth Street and Sixth Avenue, accepting 
the humblest position among liis fellow-workmen. The 
value of a thorough knowledge of the business, such as 
his father had acquired by a systematic apprenticeship, 
was so great that the son of the proprietor was required 
to Iregin at the right place, to do his work thoroughly, 
and to look for advancement Only when he had become 
thoroughly familiar with each successive department, 
In this practical manner young Tilford employed his 
time until the new store was opened at the corner of 



Thirty-eighth Street and Sixth Avenue, in October, 
1873. His knowledge °f mc business at this period was 
so complete that he was placed in complete charge of 
this store and found himself in a position of responsi- 
bility such as was well calculated to try the mettle 
of a young merchant then only twenty-one years of 
age, His careful training and painstaking industry 
had, however, well fitted him for the position he was 
now filling, and by the closest attention to business he 
proved himself to lie a capable and successful business 
manager. He became a partner in the concern some 
time liefore his father's death, and when that occurred 
he was selected to fill the positions of vice-president 
and director of the corporation, which bad lieen for 
many years filled by his father, the concern having been 
incorporated in 1890, 

In 1874, when he was twenty-two years of age, he 
made bis entry into banking circles by being chosen a 
director of the Sixth National Bank, and having the 
distinction of being the youngest bank director in the 
city. He held this position for ten years, but upon 
the death of Francis Leland, the president of the bank, 
he resigned. In 1876 be became a member of the Real 
Estate Exchange, and was an extensive operator in 
the purchase and sale of property, both in Harlem and 
on the West Side above Fifty-ninth Street, displaying 
in this field a keen business foresight and discriminat- 
ing judgment, which was rewarded by eminent success. 
Tn T885 he was elected a trustee of the North River 
Savings Bank, and in 1889, with George G. Haven, be 
organized the Bank of New Amsterdam, since changed 
to the New Amsterdam National Bank. He was elected 
president of this bank in 1896, and the bank's great 
prosperity has been largely due to his vigorous but 
conservative management. 

In January, 1901, Mr. Tilford sold his interest and 
severed bis connection with the bank and shortly after- 

i ward organized and established the Fifth Avenue 
Trust Company, of which institution he was trustee. 

> He sold his interest in 1902, organizing the very 
successful Lincoln Trust Company, which occupies 
a well-appointed office building on Fifth Avenue. 
Of this institution be is vice-president and also chair- 
man of the executive committee. In addition to the 
large trade and banking interests, Mr. Tilford is largely 
interested in lighting companies, being president of the 
Standard Gas Light Company, The New York and 
Queens Gas Company, The New York and Queens 
Klectnc Light and Power Company, in all of which he 
takes a very active interest. He is also a trustee in the 
Consolidated Gas Company, a director of the Williams- 
port Gas Company and the Dallas Gas Company. 
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Mr. Tilfdrd's versatility and attainments are well 
evidenced by the multiplicity of bis interests, he being 
also identified with and a director in many other enter- 
prises. 

Mr. Tilford has always taken an active interest in 
public affairs, and in rooo was one of the Presidential 
electors. He was largely instrumental in the promotion 
of the Grant Monument Fund, being a member of the 
executive committee. ITis sincere patriotism was re- 
cently particularly manifested by a generous gift of a 
colossal bust of Washington, to each of the public 
schools of the Borough of Manhattan. The presenta- 
tions with appropriate ceremonies, in January, 1002. 
commanded wide attention and flattering comment. Mr. 
Til ford's philanthropic interests are as large and varied 
as bis business affairs, being an active director of the 



Manhattan Eye and Ear Hospital, in which he recently 
established an ear clinic, the People's Institute, The 
New York School of Applied Design for Women, The 
Metropolitan Parks Association, and other associa- 
tions. He is also a director in The National Art Thea- 
tre Society, The Municipal Art Society, and is a mem- 
ber of the Sons of the Revolution, New York Histori- 
cal Society, Chamber of Commerce. He is an ardent 
yachtsman and owner of the magnificent steam yacht 
Norman. He was commodore of the Indian Harbor 
Yacht Club for many years, is now vice-commodore 
of the Atlantic Yacht Club, and holds memberships in 
many clubs, among which are the Union League, Lo- 
tos, Riding. Automobile Club of America, Republican. 
Indian Harbor, Larchmont, Seawanhaka-Corinthian. 
and New York Yacht clubs. 
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SPENCER TRASK 

Si'KNCRii Thask was born in the city of Brooklyn in 
1844. Few names command a more exalted position in 
the financial history of the metropolis than that of 
Mr. Trask. After receiving his preliminary education 
in the public schools he entered the Polytechnic Insti- 
tute of Brooklyn, and after completing his course there 
he entered for a full course at Princeton College. From 
this institution of learning, the Alma Mater of so many 
distinguished men in all the walks of life, he was gradu- 
ated with high honors in 1866, at the age of twenty- 
two. 

At this time Mr. Trask had not decided upon what 
he would enter for his life work, hut lie was not long 
in forming a conclusion. He chose the field of finance, 
ami the great success which has followed his many 
years of effort in tltat field attest the fact that his choice 
was wisely made. New York has long been promi- 
nent as the financial center of the country, and the chief 
connecting link between the American, European and 
South American money markets, and such houses as 
that established and conducted for over a quarter of 
a century by Spencer Trask have had much to do with 
lifting the metropolis to its commanding position in 
th*: financial history of the Country. 



The house of Spencer Trask was established in 7869, 
and in April of the following year its founder became 
a member of the Stock Exchange, the firm name at 
this time being Trask & Stone. Several changes took 
place in the membership of the firm, it being at one 
period known as Trask & Francis, but in 188] it be- 
came known as Spencer Trask & Co., under which 
well-known title it lias continued till the present time. 
Numerous partners have, from time to time, been asso- 
ciated with Mr. Trask, all eminent in the field of 
finance, until there is now included the names of George 
Foster Feabodv. William Blodgctt, Edwin M. Bulkley, 
Charles J. Peahody and E, P. Merritt, the latter gentle- 
man heing the Boston representative of the firm. Mr. 
Charles J. Peahody shares with Mr. Trask the privi- 
leges of membership in the Stock Exchange, this double 
representation in that powerful financial institution 
being of great advantage to the firm. 

It need scarcely he asserted that the house of Spencer 
Trask & Co. has had for many years a prosperous ca- 
reer, and that it now occupies a commanding and influ- 
ential position among the financial institutions of New 
York. Its beautiful hanking rooms are located at Nos. 
27 and 29 Pine Street, in the very heart of the finan- 
cial district, and its Boston hranch is at No. 2 Congress 
Street. It has also hranch offices in the cities of Al- 
bany and Providence. These offices are brought into 
immediate connection by private wires and long-dis- 
tance telephones, the same facilities being extended to 
the correspondents of the house in the cities of Phila- 
delphia and Chicago, thus affording the most favorable 
facilities for the prompt and profitable conduct of busi- 
ness, it. being well said that time is money, more espe- 
cially in the relations of finance than in any other busi- 
ness that can be named. 

The special line pursued by the house is the negotia- 
tion of railroad, municipal and other desirable issues of 
bonds, in addition to which it does a large business in 
banking and general brokerage. 

Mr. Trask's energies have been extended beyond the 
field of banking, and he has been largely employed in 
the promotion of industrial enterprises. Prominent 
among these is the Edison Electric Illuminating Com- 
pany, of which he is the president. He is also a stock- 
holder in several railroad corporations and a member 
of the boards of directors. He is also president of the 
Broadway Realty Company and of the Morningside 
Realty Company. He was the organizer of the Brook- 
K n and New York Illuminating Company, becoming its 
president. 

His executive and administrative abilities are of the 
highest order, and his services are sought in aid of the 
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administration of institutions outside the field of 
finance, but to these he has been able to devote but a 
limited portion of his valuable time. Tie is, however, 
chairman of the board of trustees of the New York 
Teachers' College, and he devotes a good deal of his 
attention to the progress of this institution. He is also 
a trustee of the General Theological Seminary, and 
trustee in a number of other educational and philan- 
thropic societies. 

Mr. Trask's tastes and habits are pre-eminently do- 
mestic. His country home is situated at Yeddo, New 
York, about a mile from the village of Yeddo, and on 
the avenue leading to Saratoga Lake. In this hand- 
some country seat he takes great pride, and spends a 
considerable portion of his time there in the enjoyment 
of its rural comforts and in the entertainment of his 
friends. The estate embraces about five hundred acres, 
and the grounds are given a special distinction by their 
inclosure of a chain of small lakes. In ami out among 
these and through the surrounding woods are beautiful 
drives, which, with praiseworthy generosity, Mr. Trask 
has thrown open to the use of the public, and which arc 
made much use of by the residents of Saratoga and 
the visitors to this delight fid fashionable resort. 



The original mansion on the estate was destroyed by 
fire in 1891. It had been extensively remodeled by its 
new proprietor, and its destruction entailed the loss of 
much valuable personal effects which could not be re- 
placed. On the site of the destroyed building a more 
modern and far handsomer edifice has been erected, 
which is tO-day one of the finest country resi- 
dences in the State. Mr. Trask does not selfishly con- 
fine himself to personal enjoyment in this delightful 
rural home. His benevolent instincts have led him to 
develop a scheme by which a portion of his wealth has 
been devoted to a praiseworthy philanthropic object. 
This is the establishment of a Convalescent Home for 
Children, which he presented some years ago to the 
Diocese of Albany. For this purpose he purchased and 
had appropriately fitted up a place at Saratoga. The 
children are conveyed there each summer from the vari- 
ous hospitals and elsewhere, and thus about one hun- 
dred poor young invalids are treated to an excellent op- 
portunity for recuperation. 

Mr. Trash was married in Brooklyn in 1874 to 
Katrina Nichols, daughter of George L. Nichols. He 
is a member of the Metropolitan, Union League, Re- 
form, City, Lawyers' and National Arts clubs. 
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JOSEPH H. CHOATE 

Joseph H. Choate, one of the leaders of the New 
York bur, whs born at Salem, Massachusetts, on Janu- 



tbc law. To describe all the cases in which he has thus 
been prominent would be far beyond the space at our 
disposal, and be almost equivalent to writing a legal 
history of New York for more than a quarter of a 
century past. Mr. Choate's distinction as one of the 
leaders of the bar of New York is not his only 
claim to consideration. lie is as popular as he is able, 
and may lie considered as decidedly the leading lawyer 
of the city in this regard. His poptdarity is not con- 
fined to his clientage and to the people at large, but ex- 
tends to the profession as well, it being doubtful if any 
other lawyer in the city has as many professional 
Friends and well-wishers as Joseph II. Choate. This 
popularity is due, in large measure, to his personal gifts 
of courtesy and geniality, which are so marked as to 
w in him friends wherever he goes. Among the most 
celebrated cases in which be has l^een engaged may be 
named that of General Kitz-John l'orter, whom he 
served as counsel in his protracted suit for reinstate- 
ment to his military rank, and the rights of which be 
had been deprived by sentence of a court-martial. The 
origin of this celebrated case must be familiar to all stu- 
dents of the Civil War. General Porter was charged by 
General Popewdth disobedience of orders during the sec- 
ond battle of Bull Run, in a failure to bring his troops 
into the engagement, although his corps was "within 
sight and sound of the battle," thus imperiling the army 
and being the principal cause of the defeat of the Union 
forces. The court-martial, convened at General Pope's 
instance, sustained these charges, and General Porter 



ary 24, He is descended from one of the oldest was cashiered and dismissed from the service in Janu- 

and most highly respected New England families, ary, 1863, He continued under the ban of this decision 



many of his relatives and ancestors having gained dis- 
tinction in various fields, but more particularly at the 
bar. Mr. Choate, after a thorough course in the prepar- 
atory schools, entered Harvard College at the age of 
sixteen, and was graduated with honors in 1852, at 
the age of twenty. He then decided to adopt the pro- 
fession in which so many of his family had become dis- 
tinguished, and he accordingly entered the Dane Law 
School, from which he was graduated two years later, 
and was admitted to practice at the Massachusetts Bar. 
In 1856 Mr. Choate decided to remove to New York, 
to whose bar he was admitted to practice in that year, 
and where he has continued in active practice ever since, 



for many years. In 1870 he appealed without effect to 
President Grant for a reversal of the decision of the 
court-martial. The struggle to obtain ibis reversal con- 
tinued for years, and brought into play all Mr. Choate's 
legal powers ; it was finally successful, its success being 
largely due to the ability of the plaintiff's counsel, and 
in 1886 General Porter was finally restored to the army 
with all his disabilities removed. 

Another almost equally celebrated case in which Mr. 
Choate acted as premier counsel was the notable Ces- 
nul l case, in which also he was successful. These are 
but the most famous of the many important legal strug- 
gles in which he has been engaged. Politically, Mr. 



attaining a high distinction as one of the ablest advo- Choate is a member of the Republican Party,and a very 



rates of the country. His services have been eagerly 
sought by a large number of prominent litigants. 

Among the cases in which Mr. Choate has been 
engaged are many famous ones, in most of which he 
has borne a leading part, and gained applause for his 



active one, taking a prominent part alike in national, 
State and municipal politics, and exerting his powers 
particularly in the work of reform. He was one of 
the original Committee of Seventy, that earnest body 
of reformers which came into being during the political 



forensic ability and deep and thorough knowledge of | dominance of Tweed and his infamous ring, and which 
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crushed the disdainful "Boss" and for the time being 
purified the political atmosphere of New York City. 
In bringing about this highly desirable result Mr. 
Choate and his friend and associate, Charles O' Conor, 
were very largely instrumental. When the convention 
for the amendment of the Constitution of New York 
met a few years since, Mr. Choate was one of its lead- 
ing members and took an active and commanding part 
in its deliberations. 

In 1809, Mr. Choate was chosen by President Mc- 
Kinley as the Ambassador to represent the United 
States Government at the Court of St. James's, a posi- 
tion which he continued to fill until 1905, when he re- 
tired at his own xirgent request and against the ex- 



pressed wishes of President Roosevelt. During his 
stay in London he conducted the affairs of his import- 
ant mission with marked ability, and did much to per- 
petuate and cement the good feeling and kindly rela- 
tions existing between the two great English-speaking 
nations. 

In social circles Mr. Choate is highly esteemed; he 
is ready as an after-dinner speaker, rivaling the most 
eminent in this social art. in which he is noted for his 
keen though harmless wit, though if necessary he can 
be caustic and sarcastic. He is a member of the Union 
League, Harvard and other clubs, and the New Eng- 
land Society, in both of which organizations he lias 
served as president. 
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REV. CHARLES H. PARKHURST 

Charles Henry Park hurst, Presbyterian clergy 
man, lias for a number of years occupied a pre-eminent 
position among the advocates and workers in the fielrl 
of political and social reform in New York. His influ- 
ence in the community in this direction has been 
strongly felt, and his early training seems to have been 
such as to peculiarly qualify him for the work to 
which he has so successfully devoted a very large part 
of his time and energies in his later years. To-day he 
is regarded as one of the leading forces in civilization, 
through the fearless and effective assaults he has made 
upon the sodrd and political evils of the metropolis. 

Passing to a review of his early life, we find that 
Charles H. Parkhurst was horn at Fratningham, 
Massachusetts, April 17, 1842. where his father was 
engaged in cultivating his small farm during the sum- 
mer months, and in school teaching during the w inter. 
It may fairly be presumed that the son received from 
the father the advantages which would naturally follow 
from so close an association with his teacher, and we 
find him at the age of sixteen a pupil in the Clinton 
Grammar School. His surroundings inrespect to worldly 
goods were doubtless of a modest nature, for the record 
shows that after a short period spent at the academy 1 



he sought and obtained employment as a clerk in a dry 
gOOds store. At the age of eighteen more favorable 
circumstances enabled him to enter Lancaster Academy, 
where he took a full course in preparation for college. 
In 1862 he was entered at Amherst College, where he 
was a close and painstaking student, and from which 
institution he was graduated with honors in 1866. In 
the following year be became principal of Amherst 
High School, which position he continued to hold until 
1870. Having accumulated sufficient means at this 
time, he decided to visit Germany, w ith the purpose of 
studying philosophy and theology. He accordingly 
proceeded to that country, but soon after his arrival 
there was forced to return home on account of the seri- 
ous illness of a member of his family. 

He now became professor of Greek and Latin in 
Williston Seminary, Easthampton, Massachusetts, and 
two years afterward married Miss Bodman, one of his 
former pupils at Amherst. With his wife he now re- 
turned to Europe, where he remained two years en- 
gaged 111 study at Halle, Leipsic, and Bonn, and on his 
return spent some months at his old home, devoting 
part of bis time to the study of Sanscrit. In the spring 
of 1874 he received and accepted a call to the First Con- 
gregational Church of Lenox, in which field of duty he 
soon gained a reputation as a pulpit orator. His resi- 
dence in New York City began in 1880, he receiving, 
on March 8 of that year, a call to the Madison Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, his present charge. In this new 
and broader field of duty he began to take an active 
interest in municipal and national politics, and gave his 
views to his congregation from the pulpit with a force 
and eloquence that from the first attracted attention. 

Ten years afterward Dr. Parkhurst began to play 
a more prominent part in city affairs, A sermon on 
municipal politics, preached hy him in 1890, attracted 
the attention of Dr. Howard Crosby, president of the 
Society for the Prevention of Crime, and induced him 
to invite the active pastor to become a member and di- 
rector of the society. I fe accepted the offer, went heart- 
ily to work, and on April 30, 1891. after Dr. Crosby's 
death, was elected president of the society. The new 
president at once began a thorough study of the situa- 
tion, fortifying himself with data, and a year after- 
ward, in February, 1892, delivered a sermon on the 
corruption of the municipal government of New York, 
which struck fearlessly at men in high places, and the 
echoes of whose bitter arraignment reverberated 
throughout the English-speaking world. 

The effect in New York was cyclonic. The bold 
preacher was summoned before the grand jury, which 
declared that bis charges against the police and officials 
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were without substantial foundation. He, however, 
was not to be so easily silenced, but sustained his views 
before the jury, and at once began to gather material 
for another sermon whose facts should be beyond ques- 
tion. To make sure of this, he employed detectives, 
and even made personal visits to saloons, policy-shops, 
gambling-hells, and houses of ill-fame, where he wit- 
nessed scenes of the lowest depravity. The results of 
his inquiry were given to the public in another sermon 
that rang like the voice of doom in the ears of the up- 
holders of vice. His course was bitterly assailed by 
some, and as strongly defended by otbers, but he kept 
firm. In March, 1892, he was again summoned l)efore 
the grand jury, and now so convinced them of the cor- 
rectness of his statements that they made a strong 
presentment, charging the police authorities with "'in- 
competence or corruption." The matter could not stop 
here. The reform element of New York was too thor- 
oughly aroused to be lightly put to rest again, and the 
final result was the appointment of a legislative commit- 
tee of inquiry, the famous Lcxow Committee. The 
results of this investigation are public property. We 
need say no more about them here than that they were 
largely due to the unflinching and persistent attacks of 
Dr. Parkhurst upon corruption in high and low places 
alike, his arraignment even reaching the judiciary, 
while his assault on Tammany Hall was so vigorous as 
to play a leading part in the over whelming defeat of 
that organization at the polls in 1894, and from the 
effects of which it has never recovered. 

The views of Dr. Parkhurst on municipal affairs are 
alw ays eagerly Sought by the members of the press, and 
the high estimate that is placed upon them is evidenced 



by the eagerness displayed at every recurring crisis in 
the city's affairs to obtain interviews with him for pub- 
lication, as his views are known to have a wide influ- 
ence in the formation of public opinion. 

It is unpleasant to record that the reform measures 
so auspiciously inaugurated under the administration 
of Mayor Strong were not wholly successful, and to 
none were its shortcomings more disappointing than to 
Dr. Parkhurst. Ow ing to the seemingly ineradicable 
corruption existing in the police department, the efforts 
of both the Mayor and Dr. Parkhurst were often com- 
pletely frustrated, bat the great reform agitator relaxed 
no effort, and often, through the vigilant and well- 
disciplined forces of his society, he was enabled to ex- 
pose and bring to punishment notorious criminals and 
promoters of vice. ITe has continued this work to the 
present time, and the organization which he has so ably 
conducted has received the commendation of every 
citizen who has hopes for a permanent improvement in 
OUT social conditions. The detraction and criticism 
which followed the first efforts of Dr. Parkhurst no 
longer prevail, and to-day no citizen of New York is 
more highly respected, and his crusade for municipal 
reform is having its useful effect in every community 
throughout the land. 

Dr. Parkhurst is greatly beloved by the members of 
bis congregation, and they have cordially seconded his 
efforts in the cause of humanity. His labors are un- 
remitting' and severe during a large portion of the year, 
■md he lias consequently adopted the policy of taking 
a period of absolute rest each year, which he passes for 
the most part in a modest cottage on the shores of Lake 
Geneva in Switzerland. 
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JOSEPH PULITZER 

Joseph Pulttzeh, who occupies a prominent posi- 
tion in the front rank of American journalism, is a na- 
tive of Hungary, His birthplace being Buda-Pcsth, the 
double capital of that kingdom. He was born on April 
to, 1847. and was educated almost wholly through the 
instructions received from a private tutor. He came to 
the United States in his eighteenth year, during the 
progress of the Civil War. He immediately offered 
his services to his adopted country hy enlisting in the 
cavalry branch of the army, where he served with great 
zeal and credit until the close of the conflict. Soon 
after receiving his honorable discharge from the army 
he turned his steps toward St. Louis, where so many 
of his countrymen had preceded him. and where he at 
once entered upon his life struggle, which for a time 
was fated to meet with many discouraging obstacles. 
His first efforts were not crowned with very signal suc- 
cess, but he was imbued with the spirit that is not dis- 
couraged by adverse experiences, and he in time 
obtained employment which secured a competent liveli- 
hood. At this time he began the study of law, and at 
the .same time applied himself assiduously to the study 
of the English language, reading extensively in its 
literature. He soon discovered a distaste for the law 



and found a more congenial opening in journalism. In 
1 868 he became a reporter for the Westliche Tost, a 
paper conducted in St. Louis hy the German patriot 
and American soldier, Carl Scburz. In this field of 
work' Mr. Pulitzer found his vocation for life and soon 
made his mark by the zeal and intelligence which he 
displayed in the discharge of the duty assigned to him. 
While employed as a reporter he became a careful stu- 
dent nf American politics, and was not long in making 
himself familiar with the men and measures of the 
time. He rose successively in his chosen vocation to 
the positions of city editor, managing editor, and in 
lime became a part owner in the paper. He took an 
active part in local as well as national politics, and in 
1 869. when but twenty-two years of age, he was elected 
to the Missouri State Legislature. In 1872 he was a 
delegate to the Cincinnati convention which nominated 
Horace Greeley as the Democratic candidate for the 
Presidency. In 1874 he served as a member of the 
Missouri constitutional convention, and in 1880 he- 
came a delegate to the Dem- .ralir W.iiova] 1 '..men- 
tion and the Missouri member of its Committee on Plat- 
form. He was elected to Congress from the St. Louis 
district on the Democratic ticket in 1884, but the duties 
of this position so interfered with his journalistic duties 
that he resigned after a few months' service. 

Six years before his election to Congress, in 1878, he 
founded the St. Lotus Post-Dispatch hv purchasing the 
franchise of the Dispatch and uniting it with the Even- 
ing Post. The energy and enterprise which character- 
ized this venture from the start gave it a position in 
the front rank of the daily press of St. Louis, and soon 
made it a valuable property. Mr. Pulitzer retains the 
ownership at the present time. 

The signal success which had attended Mr. Pulitzer's 
journalistic efforts in St. Louis in making his paper 
one of the leading organs of public opinion in Missouri, 
led him to aspire to a yet higher field, and in 1883 he 
purchased the New York World, a newspaper which 
had been twenty-three years in existence under various 
managements, hut at no time attaining a very large 
circulation, and its prosperity from a commercial stand- 
point being considered on the wane. Tn the first issue 
of the paper under the new ownership the following 
announcement appeared : "There is room in this great 
city for a journal that is not only cheap but bright, not 
only bright hut large, not only large but truly Demo- 
cratic ; dedicated to the cause of the people rather than 
that of purse-potentates ; that will expose all fraud and 
sham, fight all public evils and abuses; that will serve 
and battle for the people with earnest sincerity." Mr. 
Pulitzer applied to his new venture the same methods 
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that had brought such good results to his Western 
paper, and almost from the first issue under the new 
management the World began the upward career which 
has brought it to the position it now occupies, that of 
being cut' ihi' the most prosperous and influential jour- 
nals of the world. The premises on Park Row for so 
long occupied by the paper were soon found too 
cramped for the rapidly expanding business, and the 
erection of the present commodious and commanding 
structure adjoining the New York terminus of the 
Brooklyn Bridge was begun. This magnificent build- 
ing was completed in 1890, and the various depart- 
ments of the paper were immediately transferred to it. 
The structure is eighteen stories in height, the first 
floor and basement being occupied respectively as the 
business office and the press-room of the paper, while 
several of the upper floors are occupied by the mechani- 
cal and editorial departments. The intermediate floors 
are rented for office purposes. The corner-stone of this 
edifice was laid October io, 1889, by Master Joseph 
Pulitzer, Jr., then four years of age, Mr. Pulitzer him- 
self being detained in Germany, whither he had gone 
for treatment for a threatened loss of sight. It was 
completed by December io, 1890, when its formal open- 
ing took place in the presence of a notable assemblage 
of Governors, Congressmen and other visitors of public 
prominence. Mr. Pulitzer's concluding words in the 
cablegram he sent on this occasion were: "God grant 
that this structure may be the enduring home of a news- 
paper forever unsatisfied with merely printing news, 
forever fighting every form of wrong, forever inde- 
pendent, forever advancing in enlightenment and 
progress, forever wedded to truly democratic ideas, 
forever aspiring to lie a moral force, forever rising to a 
higher plane of perfection as a public institution." 
These words have the true ring in them. They could 



be well emulated in deeds by the whole newspaper 
world. 

Mr. Pulitzer is a forceful speaker as well as writer, 
and in the Greeley and Tiklen campaigns he was ac- 
tively employed by the Democratic National Campaign 
i.'oininittee. In the Tiklen campaign he made seventy 
speeches in sixteen States, and he was also a strong 
advocate for the election of Mr. Cleveland, and as 
strongly opposed the election of Mr. Bryan on the free 
silver issue in 1896. 

Mr. Pulitzer has acquired great wealth in his news- 
paper enterprises, and he has in late years dispensed 
much in the cause of education and in the promotion 
and support of charitable institutions. In 1889 he 
established ten annual collegiate scholarships for the 
poorest, brightest and most deserving boy graduates of 
New York public schools, giving to winners in open 
competition two hundred and fifty dollars annually for 
seven years for preparatory and college course. There 
have been one hundred and forty-seven scholarships 
awarded thus far under this generous provision. He 
has given to Columbia College one hundred thousand 
dollars to secure free tuition to prize-winners, and the 
number thus provided for in the different colleges is 
sixty-four. He has paid to holders of scholarships over 
one hundred and fifty thousand dollars, and established 
three free scholarships in Barnard College. In 1903 he 
gave one million dollars to Columbia University to es- 
tablish and maintain a College of Journalism, to rank 
with similar professional schools of law, medicine, en- 
gineering and architecture, and agreed to give one mil- 
lion dollars additional when the school has teen in suc- 
cessful operation three years, 

Mr. Pulitzer has a fine summer residence at Bar 
Harbor. Maine, and a winter residence at JekyI Island, 
Brunswick, Georgia. 
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JOHN CLAFLIX 

John Ci.aft.tn, the present head of the great mercan- 
tile corporation of the H. B. Claflin Company, was 
born in Brooklyn, July 24. 185O. lielore proceeding 
to a sketch of the career of the younger Claflin it will 
he interesting to review in a brief maimer the wonder- 
ful activity and phenomenal success of the founder of 
this great house. Horace Brigham Gaflin was horn in 
Mil ford, Massachusetts, Deceinher iS. 181 t. TTi.- 
father, John Claflin, was a country storekeeper, farmer 
and Justice of the Peace, an office that at that period in 
the history of the country carried with it much more of 
importance and dignity than it does at the present time. 
Horace was a close and apt student in his boyhood days 
while in attendance upon the public schools, and in due 
t ime he was entered at Mil ford Academy, where he 
completed his studies in the higher branches, and from 
which institution he was graduated in 1829. He im- 
mediately entered his father's store as a clerk, and 
speedily acquired a lb- -rough knowledge 6f the business. 
In 1831. with his brother Aaron and his brother-in-law 
Samuel Daniels, he succeeded to his father's business. 
In 1832 the concern opened a branch store in Worcester, 
and in 1833 Aaron purchased the Mil ford store, leaving 
to the other partners the Worcester business. The 



firm of Claflin & Daniels met with a considerable de- 
gree of success, hut the senior member became imbued 
with a desire to enlarge the field of his operations, and 
in 1843 ne so ^l out His interest in the Worcester store 
and moved to New York City, and soon afterward, 
forming a business connection with William F. Bulk- 
ley, they organized the importing and wholesale dry 
goods house of Bulkley & Claflin at No. 46 Cedar 
Street, which was at that time near the center of the 
wholesale dry goods district. The firm prospered from 
the start, and in 1850 removed to more extensive quar- 
ters in a store which they had constructed at No. 57 
Broadway. Mr. Bulkley withdrew from the firm in 
185 1, and it assumed the name of Claflin, Melleu & Co. 
The trade of the concern increased rapidly, and it be- 
came necessary to seek larger accommodations. To 
obtain these Mr. Claflin, with others, erected the Trin- 
ity Building at No. n r Broadway, to which place the 
business was transferred. In 1861 the great warehouse 
on Worth Street, extending from Church Street to 
West Broadway, was secured and this gigantic store 
has been for many years one of the leading points of 
interest in the metropolis. One of the most trying 
periods in the history of the great house occurred about 
the time of its removal to the present site. It was the 
period of the breaking out of the Civil War, and in 
consequence of its immense business connections in the 
South, and the resultant loss in value of a large part 
of its assets, the firm was compelled to ask from its 
creditors an extension of time in which to meet its 
maturing obligations. This was promptly granted, and 
the renewed obligations were promptly met at maturity. 
Thereafter the house entered upon a career of un- 
paralleled prosperity. In 1864 the firm assumed the 
name of H. B. Claflin & Co. The sales of the concern 
at this period exceeded anything that had been previ- 
ously known in the history of the trade in the metropo- 
lis, reaching in a single year to the enormous sum of 
seventy millions of dollar?. From 1865 to the time 
of his death this establishment was the largest of its 
class in the world. 

Mr. Claflin's sou and future successor in the im- 
mense business built up by his energy and ability re- 
ceived a preparatory education in the schools of Brook- 
lyn and Xew York, and he afterward entered the Col- 
lege of the City of New York, from which he was 
graduated in 1869, carrying off many of the honors of 
his class. He inherited from his father an excellent 
aptitude for business, and with a natural inclination to 
a life of trade he entered the great establishment in 
1870 and quickly acquired a knowledge of the details 
I of the business and w : as not long in comprehending and 
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mastering its broader and more comprehensive inter- 
ests. At the expiration of the three years in which he 
was employed as a clerk he was admitted into the firm 
as a junior partner. In the later years of the elder 
Claflin much of the care and responsibility of the busi- 
ness fell upon the shoulders of his son. His manage- 
ment proved all thai could he desired, and for the ex- 
tension and continued prosperity of the house the credit 
is very largely due him. It was at the period of his 
being taken into the firm that a great panic in business 
circles occurred, and the house encountered one of its 
most serious struggles, it had an abundance of assets, 
but the banks w ere unable to meet the overwhelming 
demand for discounts, and a short extension of the 
maturing paper of the concern was found necessary. 
The credit of the house was in no way impaired, and a 
few months sufficed to end its difficulties. By the valu- 
able assistance the younger Claflin rendered to the firm 
at this time bis reputation for ability became assured 
in the mercantile world. 

On his father's death, in 1885, John Claflin became 
the responsible head of the concern, and during the 
past twenty years he has handled it with a skill and 
enterprise which have disproved the assertions of those 
whit declared that the business would rapidly decline 
with the passing away of the great merchant to whom 
its remarkable development was due. For several years 
the concern has l#en conducted as a corporation, the 
stock being largely held by its employees, which they 
are enabled to obtain by a system of easy payments. 
The plan has worked satisfactorily to all concerned, 
and many of the employees are the yearly recipients of 
considerable sums m the shape of dividends. 

Mr. Claflin is an indefatigable worker while engaged 
in the offices of the great establishment, but he wisely 



gives two months of each year to recreation. In these 
holidays he seeks enjoyment in directions not generally 
attractive to the wealthy pleasure-seeker. He is en- 
thusiastically fond of travel and research, spending his 
vacations in the Rocky Mountains or other regions of 
difficult exploration, usually w ithout companions, and 
often in localities which white men seldom reach. In 
this way every portion of the United States has been 
visited by him, while his journeys have extended 
through Mexico, South America, Europe, and Asia, 
all of which he has traversed extensively. In the sum- 
mer of 1877 he performed a remarkable journey, the 
details of which would make a highly interesting book 
of travel and adventure. Entering a port of Peru, in 
company with a single white companion, he traversed 
the South American continent from side to side at its 
widest portion, journeying most of the way by mule 
and canoe, and finally reaching the Atlantic at the 
mouth of the Amazon. The course he followed lias 
been often traversed in parts, but seldom in its entire 
length by a white man. Many of his friends sought to 
dissuade him from this enterprise, on account of its 
danger, but be was not to be stopped, and finished the 
journey in six months in safety, and with a rich har- 
vest of experiences. 

Mr. Claflin is a trustee of Plymouth Church, though 
not a member. He is also a trustee of many charitable 
institutions of Brooklyn, and actively interested in their 
prosperity. About half the year is spent by him in the 
fine Brooklyn mansion built by his father, and the re- 
mainder of his business year in the family residence of 
Fordbam, in the upper section of New York City. He 
is a member of the Metropolitan, Tnxedo and other 
clubs, ami of the Society of the Sons of the American 
Revolution. 
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WILLIAM GILBERT DA VIES 

William Gilbert Da vies, one of the foremost mem- 
bers of the New York bar, was born in the city of New 
York, March 21, 1842. He is descended from a Welsh 
family, some of the members of which settled at King- 
ston, Herefordshire, England, whence John Davies, the 
ancestor of the family in this country, moved to Litch- 
field, Connecticut, in the year 1725. He was an active 
and devoted member of the Church of England, and it 
was largely through his efforts that St. Michael's 
Church, in that town. w ; as founded. That church, in 
commemoration of bis great services in its behalf, 
erected a tablet to bis memory, and the church is still 
largely sustained by the proceeds of lands donated by 
him. His grandson, Thomas Davies, a great-grand- 
uncle of the subject of this sketch, was graduated from 
Yale College, studied theology in England, was or- 
dained deacon and priest by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury at the chapel in Lambeth Palace in August, 1761, 
and returned to this country as a missionary of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts. He died prematurely in 1766. but bis Influence 
upon his family and their ecclesiastical relations were 
such that they remained loyal to the English Govern- 
ment throughout the Revolutionary struggle, and in 



consequence suffered from the obloquy and persecution 
to which the Tories were subjected. Mr. Davies' 
grandfather. Thomas John Davies, moved to New 
York in itioa and settled at Black Lake, St, Lawrence 
County, where he served for several terms as Sheriff 
and County Judge. His son, Henry E. Davies, came to 
New York City shortly after his admission to the bar, 
in 1826, where he occupied successively the positions 
of Corporation Counsel, Justice of the Supreme Court, 
and Chief Judge of the Court of Appeals. He was 
married to Rebecca Waldo Tappan, a descendant of 
Abraham Tappnn, as the name was then spelled, who 
came from England to Newburyport, Massachusetts, 
in 1630. On his mother's side Mr. Davies traces his an- 
cestry back to Anneke Jans, to John Hull, Master of 
the Mint and Treasurer of the Colony of Massachusetts 
Bay, who coined the famous pine-tree shillings, and to 
Chief Justice Samuel Sewall, who married the treas- 
urer's daughter Hannah. It is a tradition, well au- 
thenticated in the family, that her dowry consisted of 
her own weight in the coins from her father's mint. It 
must not be inferred from what has been said that Mr. 
Davies has not pure patriotic Revolutionary blood in 
his veins, for while some of his ancestors were arrayed 
on the side of England in that memorable conflict, John 
Foote and Benjamin Tappan, his great-grandfathers, 
bore arms in the cause of Independence. 

Mr. Davies, after a preparatory course in the schools 
of New York, entered Trinity College. Hartford, Con- 
necticut, and was graduated from that institution in 
1 860. A short time subsequent to his graduation he 
went abroarl, and for several months pursued his stud- 
ies at the University of Lcipsic, Germany. During the 
greater portion of this period he had applied himself to 
the study of law, and upon his return to this country he 
entered the law office of Slosson. Hutchins & Piatt, 
where he completed his studies. He was admitted to 
the bar in 1863, and after a partnership of a few years' 
duration with Henry H, Anderson, he entered the ser- 
vice of one of the leading insurance companies, where 
he was for many years one of its most valued counsel. 
This position he resigned a number of years ago to 
again enter upon the active practice of his profession 
at the bar. 

Mr. Davies has gained a wide knowledge in mu- 
nicipal affairs, and his wisdom and judgment have on 
several occasions been called into sen-ice by the authori- 
ties in solving some of Its most difficult problems. One 
of these instances was when the city determined to 
widen and extend the congested thoroughfare of Elm 
Street; he was chosen a member of the commission 
which was to carry through this difficult problem, This 
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involved the examination of an immense number of 
titles to pro]>erty and to the subsequent fixing of values 
in the condemnation proceedings. This required the 
untiring efforts of the commission, extending over a 
period of several years, and was concluded in a man- 
ner to meet the unqualified approval of the authorities. 

Mr. Davies possesses an analytical mind in an emi- 
nent degree, and for this reason has been frequently 
called upon to act as referee for the courts in the set- 
tlement of questions requiring the utmost discrimina- 
tion and a thorough knowledge of the law governing in 
such cases. His reports have been noted by the clear- 
ness and conciseness of their conclusions, and have sel- 
dom failed to meet with entire approval, 

Mr. Davies is an active member of the State and 
City Bar Associations, and has always taken a promi- 
nent part in the deliberations of these bodies. He is 
also a member of the Lawyers' Club, and a special lec- 
turer on the Law of Life Insurance in the Law School 
of the University of the City of New York. 

Following the traditions of his ancestors, Mr. Davies 
is a member of the Anglican Church, and was for many 
years a vestryman of Christ Church. He took a more 
than usual interest in the welfare of the church, of 
which lie prepared a historical sketch, which was 
published in the Magazine of American History some 
years ago. When the congregation moved to its new 
edifice on Seventy-first Street he found the distance 
from his residence so inconvenient that he severed his 
relations with the official body and connected himself 
with the more adjacent parish of St. Bartholomew. 



Historical studies have always been an interesting sub- 
ject with him, and he has been for many years an 
active member of the New York and Virginia Histori- 
cal Societies, of the New York Geographical and Genea- 
logical Society, and is a corresponding member of the 
New England Historic-Genealogical Society. He is 
also a member of the Union, University, Century. 
Tuxedo, Grolier, Manhattan, Metropolitan, Licder- 
kranz, and St. Nicholas clubs, of the Society of the 
Sons of the Revolution, the Society of Colonial Wars, 
and the Phi Beta Kappa Alumni Association. When 
the safety of the Union was in such imminent peril in 
1863, caused by the advance of Lee's mighty army into 
Pennsylvania, Mr. Davies immediately responded to 
the call of the Government for additional troops, and 
offered his services as a private soldier, being assigned 
to duty with the Twenty-second Regiment of New York 
Volunteers. He remained with the regiment through- 
out the Gettysburg campaign, thus gaining the privi- 
lege, of which he feels justly proud, of wearing the 
bronze button of the Grand Army of the Republic. 

Mr. Davies married, on December 15, 1870, Lucie 
Rice, daughter of the Hon. Alexander IT. Rice, of 
Boston, Massachusetts, one of the most distinguished 
citizens of that Commonwealth, 

Mr. Davies, while steadily declining to enter public 
life, though frequently solicited so to do, has, neverthe- 
less, always taken a deep interest in questions of local, 
State and national politics, and his efforts have always 
lieen in the direction of reform in the highest sense of 
that term. 
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ELBRIDGE THOMAS GERRY 

Elbridge Thomas Gerry, lawyer and philanthro- 
pist, was born in the City of New York. December 25, 
1837. He is the son of Thomas R. Gerry, who was 
the son of Elbridge Gerry, a leading man in the early 
history of the country-, and one of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence. He was also a member 
of the Continental Congress from 1776 to 1778 and 
from 1783 to 17S5, a delegate to the Constitutional 
Convention in 1787, member of Congress from Massa- 
chusetts from 17S9 to 1793, Commissioner to France in 
1797, Governor of Massachusetts in 1810, and Vice- 
rresident in 1813. It was during his Governorship 
that the Legislature redistrictcd the State in aw arbi- 
trary manner (1S11) to procure a majority for the 
Democrats in the elections for State Senators. It was 
erroneously thought that the redistricting was done at 
the instigation of the Governor, whence arose the now 
familiar term "gerrymander," in allusion to the fancied 
resemblance between a salamander and a map of the 
new districts of the State. The father of this distin- 
guished American, Thomas Gerry, the first of the fam- 
ily in this country, came to America in 1730, and was 
a successful merchant in Marblehead, Massachusetts. 

The father of Elbridge T. Gerry was a naval officer, 



who died when his son was but seven years of age. 
Under his mother's care the son was carefully educated, 
taking a full course at ColumbiaCollege, from which in- 
stitution of learning he was graduated with high honors 
in 1B57, delivering the German salutatory oration 
on that occasion. Within the same year he was elected 
president of the Philolexian Society of the college. A 
short time after his graduation he began the study of 
law in the office of William Curtis Noyes, an eminent 
lawyer of his time. Under the careful tuition of Mr. 
Noyes he became thoroughly proficient in the knowl- 
edge of the law, and in 1866 he was admitted to the 
bar, soon afterward being admitted to practice in the 
Supreme Court of the United States. Following his 
admission he formed a legal partnership with Mr. 
Noyes, his former preceptor, and upon the death of that 
gentleman he entered into partnership with the Hon. 
William F. Allen, Judge of the New York Court of 
Appeals, and Benjamin V. Abbott, a well-known legal 
author. Eventually, Judge Allen withdrew from the 
firm and it was afterward continued under the name 
of Abbott & Gerry. For many years he was actively 
occupied with the laborious duties of an extensive prac- 
tice, being retained in many famous cases, both civil 
and criminal. One of his most notable cases was the 
defense of one McFariand, tried for homicide. He also 
conducted some memorable will cases, and was con- 
nected as leading counsel in many other trials of lead- 
ing importance. 

In 1867 Mr. Gerry was selected as a member of the 
convention elected to revise the Constitution, and was 
an active member of the committee which formulated 
the article on the pardoning power, which was subse- 
quently adopted. He was also active in the debates 
which took place on the floor of the convention on the 
various amendments, and his great legal ability con- 
tributed largely toward the perfection of the instru- 
ment which was finally adopted. 

It was at about this period in Mr. Gerry's career 
that he began to take an active interest in philanthropic 
and humane work. It was his daily observation of the 
suffering inflicted upon dumb animals that led him to 
form a connection with the American Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, after its formation 
by .Mr. Henry Bergh, He co-operated heartily with 
Mr. Bergh in the work of this society, and it is to his 
persistent and untiring efforts that most of the legisla- 
tion pertaining to this subject has been carried through. 

On the subsequent formation of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children, Mr. Gerry gave the 
work laid out by it his hearty co-operation. The forma- 
tion of the society, the agitation for which began in 
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1S74, was, in fact, mainly due to Mr. Gerry's efforts, 
and since 1879 he has been its president, and through 
his untiring and eminently successful labors has won 
for the society a world-wide reputation. During the 
existence of this society it has investigated the cases of 
more than three hundred thousand children, and res- 
cued more than fifty thousand from neglect and desti- 
tution, or from vicious surroundings, and placed them 
in moral and comfortable homes. Through the exam- 
ple and encouragement of the New York society nearly 
two hundred similar associations have been formed in 
the United States and a large number in foreign 
countries. 

Mr. Gerry's prominence and activity in the cause of 
humanity has caused his name to be very often seen in 
the public prints in connection with the efforts so often 
made by parents to exploit the precociousness of their 
children on the stage, as dancers or singers, to the 
detriment of their morals and not infrequently with 
disastrous results to their physical well-being. In all 
violations brought to the attention oi Mr. Getty 
through the agents of his society he has brought to 
bear the full force of the law provided to meet such 
cases. His efforts have also been directed with equally 
beneficial effect in enforcing the law against the em- 
ployment of child labor in the factories. 

In 1886 Mr. Gerry was appointed by the State Sen- 
ate, in association with the Hon. Matthew Hale and 
Dr. A. P. Southwick, to consider the most humane and 
effective method of executing criminals sentenced to 
death. As a consequence of the report of this commis- 
sion, the State of New York adopted its present system 
of electrical execution of criminals in place of the old 



system of hanging. Since 1885 he has been a governor 
of the New York Hospital; in 1889 served as chairman 
of the executive committee of the centennial celebration, 
and in 1892 was chairman of the commission to con- 
sider the best method of caring for the insane of New 
York City; he is a trustee of the Protestant Episcopal 
General Theological Seminary, and from 1883 to x ^9 2 
acted as commodore of the New York Yacht Club. 

Notwithstanding Mr. Gerry's great activity in the 
field of philanthropy, he has always been a leading 
member of the higher social circles, and his name is 
seldom missing from the list of the more important 
gatherings of fashionable society. Besides his resi- 
dence in New York, he is the owner of a handsome 
villa at Newport, Rhode Island, and he spends much of 
his time at that famous summer resort. He has trav- 
eled much, both in his own country and abroad, having 
many years since given up the practice of Iris profes- 
sion. He was married in 1867 to Louisa M. Living- 
ston, a granddaughter of MoTgan Lewis, who occu- 
pies a prominent place in the history of New York, 
having been Governor of the State in 1805, and being 
known as one of the most eminent jurists of his time. 
He was also at one time Grand Master of the Masonic 
fraternity. 

In addition to the positions of trust already men- 
tioned as having been held by Mr. Gerry, he is chair- 
man of the New York Commission on Insanity, a di- 
rector in the Fifth Avenue Trust Company, the New- 
port Trust Company, the Industrial Trust Company of 
Providence, of Rhode Island. He is a menther of the 
New York Yacht, Turf and Field, Knickerbocker, 
Metropolitan and numerous other clubs. 
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SIGOURNEY W. FAY 

Shjourney WEJJSTfiB Fay occupies a prominent 
position among the leading merchants in the woolen 
trade in New York City. lie is a native of Boston, 
in winch city he w as born on February 6, 1836. Mr. 
Fay lias in some inscrutable way learned the valuable 
secret of looking" young", for despite the evidence which 
is so positive to the contrary, he has not the appearance 
of having passed his fiftieth mile-stone on the highway 
of life's journey. Mr. Fay spent his boyhood days in 
his native city, and received his elementary education 
in the public schools for whose excellence Boston is so 
famous. He passed successfully through the higher 
branches embraced in the curriculum, and emerged 
from these studies thoroughly equipped for the active 
duties upon which he was destined so soon to enter. 
His natural inclination was to follow in the footsteps 
of his father, and become a merchant. And that he 
inherited the sterling qualities which lead to success 
in the activities of life may be gathered from a glance 
at the family history. 

The founder of the family in this country was John 
Fay, who came from England to America in 1640, and 
settled in Massachusetts. His son, Josiah Fay, the 
great-grandfather of the subject of the present sketch, 



and Elisha Forbes, of the same town, great-grandfather 
on the maternal side, both served as soldiers in the 
ranks of the Revolutionary Army. Their first service 
was at Bunker Hill, where they both won distinction 
for their gallant conduct. They were so thoroughly im- 
bued with the spirit of patriotism that they decided to 
continue in the service of the Colonies until the close 
of the struggle, and they accordingly enlisted in the 
First Connecticut Infantry, where they both distin- 
guished themselves for bravery and soldierly conduct 
Xahum Fay, son of the Revolutionary patriot, was a 
successful merchant, and it was in his father's estab- 
lishment he first learned the rudiments of a business 
which was destined later to develop into such vast 
proportions. To obtain a more thorough training, 
young Fay determined to visit Boston, where he sought 
and obtained employment with the large dry goods 
concern of Lawrence, Stone & Co. Here he rapidly 
advanced in acquiring a complete knowledge of the 
business, atid after a few years' service decided to en- 
large his infurmation by becoming familiar with the 
workings of the manufacturing department of his busi- 
ness. With this end in view he entered the employ of 
the Middlesex Woolen Mills of Lowell. It was in this 
great manufacturing establishment that he developed 
the qualities and gained the knowledge pertaining to 
the manufacture of cotton and woolen goods which 
were to equip him so thoroughly in his future business 
career. This valuable knowledge and Mr. Fay's su- 
perior business qualifications were not long in becom- 
ing known outside the great manufacturing concern, 
and in i860 he was invited to New York, and, in the 
commission dry goods firm of Stone, Bliss, Fay & 
Allen, began a business career which has been attended 
with uniform success to the present. For ten years, 
until 1869, this house carried on, it is confidently as- 
serted and believed, the largest local commission trade 
in woolen goods in the city of New York. They were 
the selling agents of about fifteen of the large New 
England woolen factories. In the course of time sev- 
eral changes took place in the composition of the mem- 
bership of the firm. The first to occur was in 1S69, 
when it became Perry, Wendell, Fay & Co. This 
formation continued until 1S7S, when, through the 
death of Mr. Perry, the senior member of the firm, an- 
other change took place, the firm thenceforward being 
known as Wendell. Fay & Co. During all these years 
the prosperity of the house has remained undiminished, 
and it has successfully weathered all the financial 
storms that have from time to time swept over the 
country. It follows, as a natural sequence, that the 
credit of the firm has always been of the highest order, 
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and it lias never been placed in a position where it 
had to ask the indulgence of the holders of its commer- 
cial obligations. It has extended its field of operations, 
and lias many connections outside the city of New 
York. Its origin may be said to have been in Boston, 
where its first founder began business, and the house 
has always maintained close relations with its connec- 
tions there, through a branch house. It also has a rep- 
resentative in Philadelphia, and in many other large 
business centers in the South and West. 

The goods dealt in by the house comprise the highest 
grades of cloths, suitings, goods for the manufacture of 
uniforms, and, in fact, all the best products of the 
woolen manufacture, and in this connection it may be 
stated that the firm represents in the goods it handles 
all the leading woolen mills of the United States. 
Among these the premier place is held by the old and 
reliable Middlesex Mills of Lowell, within whose walls 
Mr. Fay acquired the valuable knowledge which en- 
abled him to attain and maintain the enviable position 
which he has always held among the leading business 
men of the metropolis. Other great manufacturing es- 
tablishments with which the firm has had long and close 
relations are the Campbell Mills, the Dumbarton Mills, 
the Swift River Manufacturing Company and a num- 
ber of other leading concerns. The success which has 
so uniformly attended the firm in its business enter- 
prises is naturally a matter of pride among its members, 
and for this success they cheerfully accord the ]>raisc to 
Mr. Fay, who has made it possible through his great 
ability and business sagacity. Among all his trade as- 
sociates he is regarded as a model merchant, his great 



activity being combined with integrity, and with an 
intelligence and an uprightness that command the ad- 
miration and respect of all who know him. 

The great popularity which Mr. Fay possesses 
among the patrons of the house is largely due to his 
pleasant face and agreeable manners, and the natural 
sociability of his disposition, he being noted for his 
constant geniality and courtesy. The large and un- 
remitting demands upon his time consequent upon his 
large business connections have given him but little 
lime for holiday indulgences. A merchant's time in 
these days of energetic competition arc usually too 
completely taken up to permit of his indulging to any 
great extent in affairs of purely pleasurable entertain- 
ment. But Mr. Fay has a decided literary taste, and 
he has been through a great portion of his life an ex- 
tensive reader and student of contemporary history. 
He possesses a ready flow of language, a pleasing ad- 
dress, and no mean gifts of oratory. He has, in conse- 
quence, received numerous invitations to appear upon 
the lecture platform, and to these invitations he has 
complied to an extent that has gained for him con- 
siderable reputation in this field of intellectual exercise. 

Outside his firm connections Mr. Fay is a member of 
the Chamber of Commerce, a director of the Hanover 
National Bank and of the Exchange Fire Insurance 
Company. He is a member of the Union League, City, 
Players', Metropolitan and Merchants' clubs, and of 
the New England Society. By virtue of direct descent 
he is a member of the Society of the Sons of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. In i860 he married Delia A., daugh- 
ter of Emery B. Fay, of Boston. 
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HENRY CLEWS 

Henry Clews, stockbroker, banker and author, is 
a native of Staffordshire, England, his father being at 
the time of his birth one of the leading manufacturers 
of goods especially adapted to the American market. 
The son received a liberal preliminary education, it 
being the design of his parents that he should enter the 
ministry. The temperament of young Clews, however, 
did not appear suited to the vocation selected for him, 
and he expressed a desire that he might be permitted 
to enter upon a field that would be more in accord with 
his natural inclinations. lie desired to engage in a 
vocation that would call forth his best energies, and 
which he hoped might eventuate in a successful business 
career. In this desire he was not opposed by his par- 
ents, and at the age of fifteen he was so fortunate as 
to obtain the permission of his father to accompany 
him on a business trip to this country. He was fas- 
cinated by the busy scenes which he encountered in the 
metropolis of the New World, and even with his im- 
mature mind he was enabled to perceive the great op- 
portunities which were presented to the ambitious 
young man. Upon his departure from home it was no 
part of the father's plan that he would return without 
his son. It did not take the latter long, however, after 



a survey of the field, to decide that he would endeavor 
to persuade his father to leave him behind. So urgently 
did he prefer his request that he finally obtained his 
parent's consent. This he not only gave, but through 
his business connections lie was enabled to obtain For 
his son a position as junior clerk in the large wool im- 
porting house of Wilson G. Hunt & Co., where he im- 
mediately applied himself to the acquirement of the 
knowledge in all its details of the business of the con- 
cern. He soon evinced an aptness and an industry 
that brought him to the favorable notice of his em- 
ployers, and he was from time to time advanced to 
more responsible positions. He served the house faith- 
fully and efficiently for a considerable time, but as he 
advanced in years he developed an ambition to enter 
the field of finance. This desire was not immediately 
to be satisfied, but in 1859 the opportunity came to him 
when he was enabled to become a member of the newly 
organized hanking firm of Stone, Clews S: Mason. The 
new firm met with varying success, but it had not been 
organized long when a change took place through the 
retirement of Mr. Stone, and it was henceforth known 
as Livcrmore, Clews & Co. The firm was well estab- 
lished and doing a prosperous business when the great 
Struggle between the North and the South was begun. 
The financial needs of the Government at this eventful 
period were very great. Its credit was at a very low 
ehh, and it was with the utmost difficulty that it was 
enabled to meet its current obligations. The outgoing 
Administration had brought discredit upon the Treas- 
ury by its failure to float an emergency loan, and this, 
in connection with the distracted political condition of 
the country, led to a general feeling of distrust in finan- 
cial circles that the obligations of the Government 
might become valueless. Mr. Clews and his house were 
not of those who took this pessimistic view of affairs. 
He had the highest confidence in the ability of the 
Government to suppress the rebellion, was outspoken in 
his defence of the Union cause, and was in consequence 
selected by Hon. Salmon P. Chase. Secretary of the 
Treasury in Mr. Lincoln's Cabinet, as the agent for 
the sale of the bonds issued by the Govemment to meet 
the extraordinary expenses of the war. These bonds 
were not very favorably received by the business world, 
many financiers regarding them as very risky securi- 
ties : but Mr. Clews, though he knew the Treasury was 
empty, had the utmost faith in the strength and ability 
of the Govemment and the recuperative power of the 
North, and not only invested every dollar of his own 
in the bonds, but borrowed largely for the same pur- 
pose, bringing himself seriously into debt. The task he 
had undertaken was one of great magnitude and diffi- 
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culty, and his exertions in its successful prosecution 
have become a matter of national history. In 1864 his 
firm subscribed to the national loan at the rate of from 
five to ten millions a day. It need scarcely be said that 
his trust in the Government was well placed, and that 
his house benefited largely by its faith. Secretary 
Chase at a later period said, "Had it not heen for Jay 
Cooke and Henry Clews, I could never have succeeded 
in placing the 5-20 loan." 

After tlie war lie made banking his distinctive busi- 
ness, though he retained his valuable commission busi- 
ness in Government bonds. The revival in railroad in- 
terests that followed offered one of the most valuable 
fields for investments, and his house engaged in the 
negotiation of railroad bonds in Europe, a line of busi- 
ness in which it became extensively engaged. The 
present firm, that of Henry Clews & Co., was formed in 
1877, each member pledging himself never to take a 
speculative risk. Its business has grown until it is now 
probably wider and more varied than that of any other 
banking house in the country. There is no man in 
America whose opinion in matters of finance is more 
highly prized than that of the head of this great firm. 

Mr. Clews has always taken a deep interest in Ameri- 
can politics, but merely to the extent of securing good 
government, be persistently declining to accept an offi- 



cial position. Twice the portfolio of the Treasury De- 
partment has been tendered him, and as often the 
Republican nomination for Mayor of New York, but 
business interests have in each case forced him to de- 
cline these proffered honors. He also declined the post 
of Collector of the Port of New York, offered him by 
President Grant, and subsequently conferred upon Gen- 
eral Arthur. Yet he has not hesitated to act when 
reform became imperative, and to him is due the credit 
of originating and organizing the famous Committee 
of Seventy, before whose assault the Boss Tweed Ring 
went down. His views on public or business affairs are 
broad and liberal, his opinions on the latter topic being 
admirably expressed in his book entitled "Twenty- 
eight Years in Wall Street," a work of great literary 
merit and which lias called out highly favorable com- 
ment. He served for many years as treasurer of the 
American Geographical Society and the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, was one of the 
founders of the Union League Club, has long been a 
member of the Union Club, and Is connected with many 
other institutions of the city. Throughout his career 
Mr. Clews has been noteworthy for industry, persever- 
ance, and unyielding integrity, and his career and char- 
acter form a worthy example to the growing youth of 
this country. 
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JOHN C. JUHR1NG 

J. C. Joiirino, merchant, was born in New York 
City, and is the son of John C. and Lena (Stnke) Juh- 
ring. His father was a successful real estate operator 
(luring the period from 1850 to 1875, and at the time 
of his death resided in Lincoln Place (Wilson 
Street), Brooklyn, E, D. John C, the younger, 
received his preliminary education in the public 
schools, and after a preparatory course entered 
Mount Washington Collegiate Institute, from which 
lie was graduated in i860,. He entered the em- 
ploy of Francis H. Leggett & Co., importing and 
manufacturing grocers, in 1873, and as the result of a 
close attention to his duties, reliability and rapidly ac- 
quiring the knowledge necessary to develop and push 
business, he was rapidly advanced in positions of trust. 
He was given an interest in the firm's profits, and in 
1892 he was admitted to partnership. In 1902, when 
the firm was changed to a corporation, he was chosen 
as its vice-president and secretary. He was one of 
the charter members of the Merchants' Association of 
New York, and at its first meeting, in t8q7, he was 
elected its first vice-president and proved to be one 
of its most active workers. Imbued with an unusual 
degree of civic pride, he laid plans to secure members, 



and within a short period after its organization he suc- 
ceeded in adding to the mcml>ership roll one hundred 
and fifty representative firms. 

Mr. Juhring is recognized as a public-spirited citi- 
zen, and one who always has in mind the welfare and 
test interests of the city of his birth. He takes a com- 
mendable pride in setting forth the superior advan- 
tages possessed by New York City as a great trading 
center, and as he is so thoroughly identified with the 
business interests of the metropolis, his views are well 
worth recording here. lie said on a recent occasion : 
"The reasons for New York's great predominance are 
numerous. It is the focal point of commerce, manu- 
factures and distribution. There are, of course, other 
great trade centers, but they cannot become the great 
focal points upon which the great currents of interna- 
tional trade converge. The commerce of a nation is its 
interchange of commodities with other nations, and lo- 
calise we can and do furnish vast quantities of food 
products as well as manufactured goods to other na- 
tions, and must in turn buy tea, coffee, spices and in- 
numerable other necessities that foreign countries pro- 
duce, naturally there must always be great trade cur- 
rents setting to and from our shores. New York is 
the main port of entry for the whole country, and there- 
fore the greatest distributing center. Hence the prin- 
cipal steamship lines converge here tn a greater extent 
than in any other port on this continent. It is this con- 
centration that has made New York the great center 
that it is, and so soon to be the metropolis of the world. 
It is also significant that more than seventy per cent, of 
the merchandise that the United States imports for 
business purposes passes through the port of New York, 
and it follows as a logical sequence that these goods 
can Ik procured here to better advantage than in any 
other market. These are a few of the reasons for New 
York's commercial supremacy, and they indicate why 
the metropolis towers above all other American cities." 

On February 15, 1905, the Evening Mail, in a 
department of that journal called "Men of Affairs," 
published a picture of Mr. Juhring, and styled it the 
"Promoter of Gotham's Advantages." In this picture 
Mr. Juhring is seen welcoming and introducing out-of- 
town merchants from San Francisco, Philadelphia, St. 
Louis, Boston, Chicago and other cities to Father 
Knickerbocker. In the background is a faint outline 
of the front of Francis TT. Leggett & Co.'s establish- 
ment. On the steps of the building is seen a big rooster 
in the act of crowing, and from his bill proceeds the 
legend. "It pays to buy in New York." The explana- 
tion as to why the Evening Mail selected Mr. Tuhriug 
as the subject of its cartoon is found in the fact that in 
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1904, through his untiring 1 efforts, more than two thou- 
sand out-of-town merchants were induced to visit the 
metropolis during the season as the guests of LeggeU 
& Co. They were cordially welcomed and royally en- 
tertained during their stay in the city. They were 
invited to partake of a bountiful luncheon, which was 
served in the King Street manufacturing home of the 
company, and afterward, from the deck of a large 
steamer yacht, treated to a revelation of the commer- 
cial supremacy of the city, viewing its vast wharves, 
warehouses and immense sky scraping' business struc- 
tures. Many of the visitors had not been in the city in 
many years, and so profound was the impression made 
upon them on this occasion that they were forced to 
the conclusion that their business interests would be 
best subserved in the future by making their purchases 
in this market, which offers more of everything and in 
greater variety than it is possible to find elsewhere, and 
on more advantageous terms. Thus the efforts of Mr. 
Joining in inducing these merchants to visit the 
metropolis were productive of splendid results. Many 
new business connections were established and trade 
relations of ail enduring character formed. To Mr. 
Juhring's untiring efforts was accorded the praise for 
inaugurating and carrying through this great move- 
ment, and one of the leading journals said of him in 
this connection : "If all Gothamites had Mr. Juhring's 
public spirit and energy New York would be the best- 
advertised city in the world." As showing the sub- 
stantial benefits flowing from this movement on the 



part of Mr. Juhring to increase the current of trade 
flowing in the direction of the metropolis, it is discov- 
ered* that the influx of buyers this year is largely in 
excess of any year since 1900, which was a banner 
year. 

Mr, Juhring's eminent executive and business quali- 
fications have led to his selection for many positions of 
trust. He is a director of the Coal and Iron National 
Rank of Xew York City, a trustee of the Citizens' Sav- 
ings Rank, besides being connected in a similar capacity 
with many other commercial institutions. In politics 
he is a Republican, but of independent views, and he 
has given his unqualified support to all movements 
looking to an improved condition in the administra- 
tion of the local government. He is a member of the 
Merchants' Club of New York and of several out-of- 
town social organizations. He was married on Octo- 
ber tq, tooi, at the Majestic Hotel, in New York City, 
to Miss Frances Rryant Fisher, an interesting feature 
of the wedding being the presence of Miss Helen M. 
Gould as one of the bridesmaids. 

It has been well said of Mr. Juhring by one who 
knows him intimately: "He possesses a pleasing per- 
sonality and a wonderful capacity for details. He com- 
bines perseverance with persistency; great tenacity of 
purpose to accomplish results. His motto is 'Keep on 
keeping on.' He is self-contained, courteous in man- 
ner, somewhat reserved, yet straightforward, and a 
strict disciplinarian, but well liked for his fair deal- 
ings." 
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GEORGE C, BARRETT 

George C. Barrett, Justice of the Supreme Court 
of New York, was born in the city of Dublin, Ireland, 
July liS, 1838. On the side of his father, the Rev. 
Gilbert Carter Barrett, a minister of the Church of 
linglaud, he is of English descent, while to the Irish 
blood of his mother, Jane M. Brown, may be attributed 
the keen wit and genial humor that have so distin- 
guished baa. His father was sent as a missionary to 
the Oneida Indians in Canada in the spring of 1844, 
and the future Justice spent many of the years of his 
boyhood on the banks of the Canadian river Thames. 
For six years young Barrett pursued his studies with 
his father, who was eminently qualified by his scholarly 
attainments to impart to the son the useful knowledge 
which was to be the foundation of his completer educa- 
tion. The elder Barrett died when his son was in his 
fourteenth year, and the latter was brought to New 
York, where he entered the Columbia Grammar School. 
Subsequently he began a course at Columbia College, 
but he was obliged to leave the college before gradua- 
tion in order to earn his own living. When but six- 
teen he began writing for the newspapers, and he was 
most successful in his journalistic work. He studied 
law in the office of Van Cott, Cady & Smales, and was 



admitted to the bar when only twenty-one. His judi- 
cial career began at the early age of twenty-five, when 
he was elected Justice of the Sixth Judicial District 
Court. Before the end of his term of service he was 
elected to the bench of the Court of Common Pleas. 
This position he resigned at the end of two years, and 
went back to his law office. 

Judge Barrett's sympathies and energies were heart- 
ily enlisted in the fight against the Tweed ring. He 
was one of the signers to the call for the mass meeting 
of September, 1871, at which the Committee of Sev- 
enty was appointed. He was made counsel for that 
committee, and as such he obtained from Justice 
George Barnard the order enjoining Richard B. Con- 
nolly from acting as City Controller. He appeared 
subsequently before Judge Barnard and argued in sup- 
port of the injunction, beinj^ Opposed by W illiam O- 
Bartlett and Richard O'Gorman. The suit resulted in 
the resignation of Connolly and the appointment of 
Andrew H. Green to succeed liim. The exposure of 
the iniquities of the Tweed ring immediately followed, 
and in this Judge Barrett took an active part. 
Throughout the memorable anti-Tammany campaign 
he took a foremost part in the advocacy of municipal 
and political reform. His public utterances carried 
weight because of his ability, dignity and sincerity. On 
Octoljer M), 1X71, he was nominated by the Apollo 
Hall Democrats to succeed Josiah Sullivan as a Justice 
of the Supreme Court, and the nomination was in- 
dorsed by the Committee of Seventy, the Municipal 
Council of Reform and both wings of the Republican 
party. The candidate of Tammany Hall was Thomas 
H. Ledwith, a Police Justice, and he was defeated by 
Judge Barrett by more than forty thousand majority. 
When he took his seat on the Supreme Court bench 
Judge Barrett was but thirty-four years old, but his 
fitness to occupy so exalted a position was generally 
conceded. 

Judge Barrett's first term as a Supreme Court Jus- 
j tice expired December 31, 1885, and he was elected to 
succeed himself. His nomination had been practically 
unanimous. He was named by Richard Croker in the 
Tammany Hall Nominating Convention, and was suc- 
cessively indorsed by the County Democracy, the Re- 
publicans, and by Irving Hall. In the election he re- 
ceived nearly two hundred thousand votes. During his 
judicial career he has presided over many civil and 
criminal cases. Among them may be cited the trial of 
Richard Croker for murder ; that of Henry W. Jaehne, 
and the other "Boodle Aldermen" who were convicted 
of having received bribes, and of Jacob Sharp, who 
bribed them; those of the Tammany Election Inspec- 
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tors who fraudulently miscounted in favor of Maynard 
for Judge of the Court of Appeals, and that of Ferdi- 
nand Ward, the so-called "Napoleon of Finance," the 
first case where a man was ever convicted for a false 
representation or statement made over a telephone. His 
opinion in the Sugar Trust was affirmed throughout, 
and the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the cases under the Sherman Act take the 
same general view of the subject; his charge in the 
Landraff Bakery conspiracy case has repeatedly l>een 
referred to since in this and foreign jurisdictions ; he 
thought Otit and had passed the Special Jury hill, the 
first measure of the kind in this country; he assisted in 
the formation of the Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court, having been consulted by the leaders of the party 
in power, and lie was appointed a memher of the Ap- 
pellate Division of the First Department when the 
court was formed ; he drew and had passed the act giv- 
ing the Appellate Division the power to regulate the 
reorganization of the Supreme Court under the amend- 
ed Constitution of 1895, and under the power thus 
granted he assisted in preparing the rules for the re- 
organized court; he wrote the majority opinion affirm- 
ing the constitutionality of the Rapid Transit act; this 
was affirmed by the Court of Appeals and guaranteed 
to New York City the underground railroad recently 
completed; when the Appellate Division Court House 
was formally opened, he responded to the speeches of 
the bar; in 1900, preferring the more interesting work 
of the civil and criminal courts, at his own request he 
was relieved of the assignment to the Appellate Divis- 
ion and returned to his Supreme Court duties. His 



retirement from the bench took place on January 2, 
1906, after a sen-ice of nearly forty years. 

Judge Barrett's love of literature and of art is his 
diversion and his greatest personal comfort. His 
warmest friends are among highly cultured people, and 
both here and in foreign capitals he is on terms of cor- 
dial friendship with the masters of art and of literature. 
His own pen is scarcely ever idle, though in late years 
his contributions to public prints haw 001 heen many. 
He has written three or four plays, one of which, "An 
American Marriage," was produced at Wallack's The- 
atre in 1883. Although its literary and artistic merits 
were generally recognized, its quality was of too fine a 
texture to meet with popular success. He is a master 
of English, and his literary work has so permeated his 
legal labors that he is famed not only for the force and 
clearness of his opinions, but also for their grace and 
diction, 011 which account they are not infrequentlv 
preserved by members of the liar. 

Judge Fiarrett s sensitiveness regarding the dignity 
of his judicial office was manifested by bis withdrawal 
from the Nineteenth Century Club in 1888. He re- 
signed from that organization because lie was not will- 
ing to be held indirectly responsible for the denuncia- 
tions by Cnurtland Palmer, President, and also by other 
members of the club, of the sentences of the Chicago 
anarchists who were held accountable for the Hav- 
market riots in that city. He married Mrs. Gertrude 
F. Vingut, daughter of Sumner Lincoln Fairfield, the 
New England writer and poet, He is a member of the 
University, Century. Metropolitan. Manhattan and 
Democratic clubs. 
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HUGH JOHN GRANT 

Hugh J. Grant, twice Mayor of Xcw York and 
since prominent in its business circles, was born at No. 
307 West Twenty-seventh street. He was the only 
child of parents who from the first gave him the most 
careful and thorough training, both educational and 
domestic. The elder Grant was an extensive owner of 
real estate, and his keen eye and prophetic judgment 
saw the amazing transformations that were destined to 
be brought about tin real estate on the west side of the 
city by the building of rapid transit lines and the erec- 
tion of homes for those with moderate incomes. 

Young Hugh was sent at an early age to the public 
school in Twenty-eighth street, where he developed the 
qualities of studiousness and perseverance which con- 
tributed so largely to his success in his succeeding 
years. After his public school course he was sent to 
Manhattan College, where be devoted special attention 
to the study of modern languages. He took private 
lessons in German and French, in the former of which 
be acquired a marked proficiency. He was graduated 
from Manhattan when he was but sixteen years of age. 
His parents then took him on a trip to Europe, and he 
spent nearly a year abroad, the greater portion of the 
time being passed in Berlin. On his return he entered 



St. Francis Xavier's College, on West Sixteenth street, 
where he remained three years. The subsequent two 
years he spent in the Columbia Law School, from which 
he received his diploma as a Bachelor of Law. After 
his graduation he entered the law office of D. M. Por- 
ter, a leading lawyer, where he was initiated into the 
practice of the legal profession. He remained in Mr. 
Porter's office for about a year, when be established" a 
business connection with ex-Recorder James M. Smith, 
and maintained an office at No. 25 Chambers street. 
He subsequently moved uptown, and conducted his 
law practice in connection with his real estate business 
at No. 303 West Fifty-fourth street. His father had 
charge of many estates, and this business engrossed the 
sou's attention, to the almost entire exclusion of ordi- 
nary law practice. 

The first appearance of Mr. Grant in politics was in 
1882, when he received the Tammany nomination for 
Alderman in the Nineteenth District and was elected. 
In the following year he was re-elected and became a 
member of the famous "Boodle Board" of 1884. ft 
was for his manly and unimpeachable course during 
that period that he came prominently before the public. 
He was largely instrumental in unearthing the coupon 
frauds in the Comptroller's office, thereby causing one 
of the sensations of the day. Numerous franchises for 
ferries and railroads were disposed of by the Ixiard of 
1884, the most important being that given the Broad- 
I way surface railroad, to secure the granting of which 
more than five hundred thousand dollars was said to 
have been used as a corruption fund through Jacob 
Sharp. Every member of the board with the excep- 
tions of Aldermen Grant and O'Connor were charged 
with having been corrupted. Some confessed their 
crime, others sought safety in flight to foreign ports, 
two were sent to Sing Sing, and others escaped punish- 
ment by technicalities or death. 

Mr. Grant was very active in exposing this infamy, 
and his course greatly increased his popularity. In 
I the fall of 1884 he received the Tammany Hall nomi- 
nation for Mayor, but was defeated by W. R. Grace in 
a close contest, the latter having received the support 
of many Republicans who were dissatisfied with their 
own ticket. The following year Mr. Grant received 
the Tammany nomination for Sheriff, and he was 
elected by a handsome majority. His administration 
of this office won high praise from the courts and from 
the public. He held his deputies to a strict accounta- 
bility, and as a result he left the office with fewer pend- 
ing suits than had any of his predecessors. His second 
run for the Mayoralty, which occurred in 1888. pre- 
sented one of the most stirring political battles that the 
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city had witnessed in many years. He won by a de- 
cisive vote over Abraham Hewitt and Joel B. Erhardr. 
His administration of the city's affairs was marked by 
great vigor in cutting down needless expenses and in a 
judicious and economical management of the city's 
business. To him was accorded the credit of inaugu- 
rating a better system of street paving and also of plac- 
ing underground the myriads of overhead electric 
wires. 

Mr. Grant was re-elected Mayor in 1890. defeating 
Francis M. Scott, the Fusion candidate. The canvass 
was a very warm one, but the result was decisively in 
Mr. Grant's favor. His second term was marked by 
the same clear conception of the city's requirements 
and a sound and economical application of the money 
of the people to meet those requirements. 

In 1894 Mr. Grant was nominated for a third term, 
hut owing to a revulsion having been brought about in 
the minds of the people through the disclosures of cor- 
ruption among the members of the police force, made 
by a legislative committee, he was unsuccessful and 
was defeated by William L. Strong, who had been 
selected to head what was termed the Reform ticket. 

Since his retirement to private life Mr. Grant has 
been a busy man in the management of his large real 
estate interests, and he has by his clear judgment and 
business tact added largely to his fortune. Mr. 
Grant married a daughter of ex-United States Sena- 
tor Edward Murphy, Jr., of Albany, and his do- 



mestic life has been an exceedingly happy one. Imme- 
diately following his marriage he again visited Europe, 
making before his return an extended trip through Ire- 
land, where he and his bride were the recipients of 
much social attention. He has lived for some years in 
a fine house at No. 261 West Seventy-third street, and 
also has a fine summer residence in New Jersey, where 
he maintains a large farm for breeding horses. He has 
for years been a lover of speeding animals, and has 
taken a great deal of interest in the turf and in sporting 
events generally. For a few years, including a part of 
his Mayoralty term, he managed the racing stud of 
Nathan Straus. He was one of the principal promoters 
of the laying out and construction of the Speedway, and 
he is not infrequently seen on that popular concourse 
behind one of his fast steppers, he being the owner of 
more than one that has attained a national reputation. 

Mr. Grant's acknowledged Business qualifications 
have led to his selection as receiver in several important 
instances. He was chosen to wind up the affairs of the 
St Nicholas Bank, which were seriously involved, and 
he discharged the duty in a way that gave satisfaction 
to all interested. Later he was selected by counsel to 
be the receiver of the Brooklyn Wharf and Warehouse 
Company, and still later he was selected to straighten 
out the affairs of the Third Avenue Railroad Company, 
Of late years he has not been prominent in the political 
world, though still taking an active interest in muni- 
cipal affairs. 
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WHLTELAW RETD 

Whitelaw Reid, journalist and statesman, was 
born a little more than sixty-eight years ago in Xenia, 
Ohio, a town founded by his paternal grandfather, a 
Scotch Covenanter of the sternest and strictest sort. 
A maternal uncle, who was also a Covenanter, pre- 
pared young Reid for college, and at nineteen lie was a 
graduate with honors from the Miami University. He 
then became principal of a school at South Charleston, 
Ohio, teaching many pupils who were older than him- 
self. While in this employment he saved sufficient 
money to repay his father the expenses of his senior 
year at college. Returning home before he had reached 
his majority, he negotiated for and became the pro- 
prietor of the Xenia News, and in two years had se- 
cured for it a circulation and a business prosperity that 
it had never previously enjoyed. He was an ardent 
advocate of the principles of the newly formed Repub- 
lican party, and being a constant reader of the New 
York Tribune, then guided by Horace Greeley, he con- 
ducted his own columns as much as possible after the 
model of the great journalist he was destined to suc- 
ceed. In i860 Mr. Reid was the first Western editor 
outside of Illinois to advocate the nomination of Mr. 
Lincoln for the Presidency. When Mr. Lincoln re- 



ceived the nomination he made his first effort as a 
public speaker, and proved himself an able and con- 
vincing advocate of the Republican cause throughout 
the campaign. Soon after its close he disposed of his 
interest in the News and became the legislative corre- 
spondent at Columbus of the Cincinnati Times. The 
vigor and raciness of his letters attracted wide atten- 
tion, and his services were sought by other prominent 
journals. At the close of the session of the Legislature 
lie was offered and accepted the city editorship of the 
Cincinnati Gazelle, which position lie was filling with 
great satisfaction at the time of the actual breaking out 
of hostilities between the North and the South. At his 
own urgent request, he was sent into the field to repre- 
sent the Gazette as its war correspondent, and his let- 
ters to that journal over the pen name of "Agate" de- 
picted the struggle in a manner that has been equaled 
by few correspondents on either side of the Atlantic. 
He went through the first and second campaigns in 
West Virginia as well as the Tennessee campaign, and 
was present at the memorable engagements at Fort 
Donelson and Pittsburg Landing. He left a sick bed 
to witness the latter battle, and was the only correspon- 
dent who actually saw the fight, his graphic account of 
which filled nii-'iT than ten columns of the Gazette, and 
earned for him a national reputation. 

In 1862 Mr. Reid was sent to Washington by the 
managers of the Gazette, and for the three following 
years he was the representative of that journal at the 
national capital. It was at this time that he first met 
1 Horace Greeley, and the two at once became close 
friends. 

As the result of an extensive trip through the South 
at the close of the war, Mr. Reid made his first contri- 
bution to the field of literature, a book called "After 
the War; a Southern Tour." This visit to the South 
also led him to engage in business in that section. Tn 
partnership with the late General Francis J. Herron, he 
engaged in cotton planting, but the venture, owing to 
an invasion of the army worm, did not prove a success. 
The following year he made a similar venture in Ala- 
bama, and this was more successful. While growing 

1 cotton, however, Mr. Reid's pen was not idle, and it 
was during this period that he wrote his book, "Ohio 
in the War," two large volumes of more than a thou- 
sand pages each, and which has been pronounced a 
monument of industry and patient regard for detail. 
After seeing this work through the press, Mr. Reid 
became editor-in-charge of the Cincinnati Gazette, and 
the same year reported for it the impeachment trial of 
President Johnson. His work in this connection led to 

I his selection as the leading editorial writer on the New 
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York Tribune. John Russell Young was at that time 
managing- editor of the Tribune, but soon gave way to 
Mr. Reid. When, in 1872, Mr. Greeley accepted the 
Democratic nomination for the Presidency, Mr. Rcid 
was made editor-in-chief of the journal. The defeat 
of Mr. Greeley, followed soon after by his death, gave 
a serious check to the prosperity of the great journal. 
It was in serious financial straits, as a result of its 
course in the campaign, and this fact, in connection 
with the disappointment of Mr. Greeley's political am- 
bition, is believed to have caused his death. Various 
schemes were instituted by Mr. Sinclair, the publisher, 
and others, to replace the Tribune on a sound financial 
basis and restore it to its position of leadership of the 
Republican party. Finally, when other plans had 
faded, Mr. Reid placed the matter before Mr. William 
Walter Phelps. Upon Mr. Reid's statement of the con- 
dition of the Tribune's affairs Mr. Phelps unhesitat- 
ingly agreed to put up all the money that was needed 
to rescue the paper from its financial troubles, and Mr. 
Reid thus obtained its complete control. He was then 
only thirty-five years old, and had to face a task that 
would have baffled a less resolute and able man. What 
he had to do was to save the property and make the 
paper again the exponent of the highest ideals of its 
party. Many believed lie would fail, but such were the 
skill, tact and extraordinary business sagacity displayed 
by him that within four years he had the Tribune back 
in its old place as the recognized organ of its party in 
New York, and had made it again a prosperous busi- 
ness concern. The great prosperity of the journal at 
this period was shown when Mr. Reid was enabled out 
of its earnings to erect what was then the finest office 
building in New York. 

When Mr. Reid married the daughter of Mr. D. O. 
Mills, a California millionaire who had transferred Ins 



residence to New York, he was himself already a rich 
man, with resources sufficient to carry him through life 
unassisted by any further effort. It was not until he 
had achieved an independence that he consented to hold 
a public office. Presidents Hayes and Garfield had in 
turn offered hiin the German mission, but on both occa- 
sions he declined the honor. It was not until 1889 that 
he accepted from President Harrison the appointment 
of Minister to France. He proved an able representa- 
ii\e of the Government while in Paris, but returned to 
the United States in 1892, and received the nomination 
for the office of Vice-President on the ticket with Gen- 
eral Harrison. For several years succeeding the cam- 
paign, which resulted in the defeat of the Republican 
national ticket. Mr. Reid confined his activities to the 
editorial sanctum of the Tribune, but in 1897 he was 
again called into the diplomatic service of the Govern- 
ment as special ambassador to Queen Victoria's jubilee, 
and in 1S98 he was a member of the commission which 
arranged the terms of peace at the conclusion of the 
Spanish- American War. His next public service was 
three years ago, when be represented the Government 
as special ambassador at the coronation of King Ed- 
ward. When Rufus Choate decided to retire from the 
position of ambassador at the Court of St. James's Mr. 
Reid was almost immediately selected by the President 
as his successor, a position for which he is eminently 
qualified by his great ability and his previous experi- 
ence in the delicate duties of the diplomatic service. 
One of his prime qualifications as a diplomat is his 
equable temper. He is never known to lose his self- 
command, but always remains cool, no matter how 
exciting the condition* around him. He is well fitted 
in every way, socially and politically, to acceptably 
represent his Government at this important post. 
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JUDGE HENRY ALGER GILDERSLEEVE 

Henry Alger Giluersleeve, Judge of the Supreme 
Court of New York City, was born in Dutchess County. 
New York, August i, 1840. His early life was spent 
on his father's farm, and in attendance at the public 
schools. His father was enthusiastic in his devotion to 
agricultural pursuits, and much of Judge Gildersleeve's 
remarkable fortitude and endurance may be traced to 
his early hardy life on the farm. He was fond of the 
pursuit of game, and it was during tins period of his 
life that he acquired the familiarity with the use of 
firearms that was to contribute so much to his fame as 
a marksman at a later period in life. After attending 
the district school until he was about fifteen years of 
age, except during the summer months, when his ser- 
vices were required on the farm, he commenced a sys- 
tematic course of study which continued until soon 
after the breaking out of the Civil War, when he left 
College Hill, Poughkeepsle, and recruited a company 
for the One Hundred and Fifth Regiment of New York 
Volunteers. He was selected to command the com- 
pany, and, as such, was mustered into the sendee of the 
Government on the nth of October, 1862. The regi- 
ment was sent to Baltimore, and entered the service in 
what was then known as the Middle Department of the 



Atlantic, under the command of General Wool. He 
was subsequently transferred with his regiment to the 
Army of the Potomac, and participated in the Gettys- 
burg campaign, and in the subsequent campaigns in 
Maryland and Virginia. After several months of spe- 
cial duty, Captain Gildersleeve rejoined his regiment at 
Kenesaw Mountain, where it formed a part of the 
command of General Sherman, then engaged in fight- 
ing his way to Atlanta. He served in Sherman's army 
through the entire campaign, famous in history as 
"Sherman's Match to the Sea," participating in numer- 
ous battles and skirmishes. He was afterward made 
Provost Marshal of the First Division of the Twen- 
tieth Army Corps, on the staff of General Williams of 
Michigan, the delicate, arduous and responsible duties 
of which position he discharged in a manner which 
met the approval of his superiors. He was promoted 
to the rank of Major in his regiment, and in March, 
1865, he was brevetted Lieutenant-Colonel of United 
Slates Volunteers by President Lincoln "for gallant 
and meritorious services in the campaigns of Georgia 
and the Carolinas." At the close of the war he re- 
ceived the additional brevet of Colonel, and accompany- 
ing the commission was a highly complimentary letter 
from Governor Fenton. On the return of the regiment 
to Poughkcepsie the command, largely depleted by the 
hard service and casualties of the w T ar. met with a tri- 
umphal reception. Colonel Gildersleeve receiving special 
recognition, and on the 8th of June, 1865, he, with his 
regiment, was mustered out of the service. 

Immediately on his being mustered out. Colonel Gil- 
dersleeve began the study of law, entering the Law De- 
partment of Columbia College. He was admitted to 
practice in May, 1866, and from that time until he was 
elected to his present office, in 1875, ne was a hard- 
working and successful member of the bar. FTe was 
particularly successful as a jury lawyer, in both civil 
and criminal cases, and established a prosperous and 
lucrative practice. Conspicuous for fairness and im- 
partiality at all times, he was frequently named as 
referee by litigants, and in that capacity disposed of 
many important cases. 

His military education and instincts led Colonel Gil- 
dersleeve, in the spring of 1870, at the unanimous re- 
quest of the officers of the Twelfth Regiment National 
Guard. State of New York, to accept a commission in 
that regiment as Lieutenant-Colonel. His experience 
and fine soldierly qualities made him a valuable officer 
to the regiment, and he enjoyed the respect and confi- 
dence of the entire command. 

Upon the institution of the National Rifle Associa- 
tion, Colonel Gildersleeve became one of its incorpo- 
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rators and directors, and also its secretary, in which 
capacity in the early years of that now famous associa- 
tion he did very hard and efficient work. While in- 
structing the members of his regiment at Creedmoor in 
rifle practice he developed the qualities which afterward 
made his name famous as a rifleman. He had a natural 
bent for outdoor sports, and found rifle practice a most 
congenial recreation. He first came into prominence 
as a marksman while a member of the American Rifle 
Team in its first successful contest with the Irish team 
at Creedmoor, in 1874. In October of that year he 
was promoted to the position of Assistant Adjutant 
General and Chief of Staff in the First Division Na- 
tional Guard of the State of New York, with the rank 
of Colonel, which position he held for more than twelve 
years. When the bill providing for a General Inspector 
of Rifle Practice became a 1uw, General John A. Dix. 
then Governor of the State, tendered the position to 
Colonel Gildersleeve, but he declined the honor, pre- 
ferring to retain the position he then held. When it 
was decided to send a team of American riflemen to 
Ireland, in 1 S75. Colonel Gildersleeve was unanimously 
chosen to captain the team, was placed in full charge, 
and conducted the famous match at Dollymount with 
distinguished credit to himself and honor to his coun- 
try. The Americans, during their stay in Ireland, were 
everywhere received with great enthusiasm, and it was 
in the responses which Colonel Gildersleeve was called 
upon to make to these ovations that his talents as an 
orator and public speaker were first brought to notice. 
Since then, on the lecture platform, he has been most 



effective, and in after-dinner speeches he has always 
been happy in his remarks as well as eloquent and 
impressive. 

Judge Gildersleeve's judicial career began with his 
selection, in 1875, as Judge of the Court of General 
Sessions of the City of New York, which position he 
held for fourteen years, disposing of an immense num- 
ber of criminal cases of every kind and description, 
with but few reversals from his decisions. He was de- 
feated hy a small number of votes when he was a candi- 
date for re-election, in 1889. A little later Governor 
Hill appointed him to a vacancy on the Superior Court 
hench, and in November, 1801, he war. elected to suc- 
ceed himself for a fourteen years' term by a majority of 
over thirty-three thousand votes. During the past few 
years he has served in all branches of the court, and for 
a time look part m the General Term decisions in sev- 
eral cases involving novel points of law. 

Judge Gildersleeve is still in the active discharge of 
his judicial duties, though well advanced in life, being 
blessed with perfect -health and an iron constitution. 
With a past so varied and eventful, he has still many 
years of usefulness before him. In personal appear- 
ance he is tall, strong, and heavily built, of dignified 
and rather reserved bearing, but with manners of un- 
varying kindness ami courtesy. lie still preserves his 
fondness for outdoor sports, and is frequently seen at 
athletic games. He has of late years joined the army of 
golf players, in which game he has become quite an 
expert, and was recently made president of a club in 
the Adirondack*. 




REV, GEORGE CLARKE HOUGHTON, D.D. 

The Rev. George Clakke Houghton, priest of the 
Episcopal Church, was born in the city of New York on 
the 17th of December, 1850. His father, Frederick E. 
Houghton, a hanker and broker, who for many years 
carried on business in Wall Street, was descended from 
Clarke Houghton, of Dccrficld, Massachusetts. This 
ancestor was an Englishman who married into a Co- 
lonial family which won distinction in Colonial times 
and also for its services to the cause of the patriots dur- 
ing tlie Revolutionary struggle. On the mother's side 
Dr. Houghton is descended from the Dawson s, a 
Scotch family of some distinction, who settled in this 
country in the early part of the nineteenth century. 

Dr. Houghton was prepared for college in a private 
school, under the careful tuition of Edmund Burke, a 
noted teacher of his time, and afterward matriculated 
at St. Stephen's College at Annandale. He was gradu- 
ated from this institution in 1867, at the age of seven- 
teen. It was the original intention of young Houghton, 
as well as that of his immediate family, that he should 
begin the study of law, with the view of making that 
his profession, but from this view he was dissuaded hv 



his uncle, who induced him to turn his attention to the 
study of theology. lie accordingly entered the General 
Theological Seminary of New York, from which lie 
was graduated in 1870. In the same year lie received 
the degree of Master of Arts and was ordained to the 
priesthood by liishop Horatio P'otter. For three years 
he was the editor of a church magazine, and at the age 
of twenty-two was head master of a school, and in- 
structor and lecturer in other schools. His first work 
in the ministry was when he was made curate in 
Trinity Church of Trinity Parish, New York, and he 
was later transferred to Saint Chrysostom's in the same 
parish. After several years' service in Trinity parish, 
during which he gained a reputation for great energy 
and effective work in behalf of the church, he received 
from, and accepted a call to, Trinity Church, Hoboken, 
to which parish he was destined to contribute his best 
efforts for eighteen \ r ears, in a greatly diversified field, 
and with most gratifying results. When Dr. Hough- 
ton took charge of the Hoboken church, in Januarys 
1879, the entire city had a population of less than 
twenty-five hundred inhabitants. The parish of which 
he became rector had about seventy-five communicants, 
which he increased during his ministry to six hundred 
and fifty. He organized many agencies of work among 
the poor of the city, and was the pioneer of the self- 
helpful works in Hoboken which help the poor by 
teaching them how to help themselves. He caused to 
be formed "house- work" classes, to teach the children 
how to serve in every department of the household. 
"Mothers' Societies," sewing schools where graded 
lessons in sewing were taught, dressmaking classes, 
millinery classes, cooking classes, etc., were organized, 
and valuable assistance given to the different members 
in the homes of the poor. To carry on these great 
philanthropic and reformatory measures he had the 
effective co-operation of the church societies which he 
bad caused to be organized. The Chapter of the Broth- 
erhood of Saint Andrew did effective work among the 
young men of the parish. Tlie Saint Agnes Chapter 
of the Daughters of the King, composed of fifty young 
women, did a large amount of mission work among the 
young women of Hoboken, 

In 1885 Dr. Houghton was elected, by the State 
Board of Education in New Jersey, Superintendent of 
Instruction, which position he continued to hold for 
twelve years. In 1887 he organized the New Jersey 
Industrial Education Association and founded the 
Manual Training College, of which he was president, 
and one of the board of directors for ten years. As 
showing the immense field and diversified labors of Dr. 
Houghton during his rectorship of Trinity parish, the 
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following brief summary is given : During ten of the 
eighteen years of his incumbency be was also rector of 
Saint John's Church, West Hoboken: Grace Church, 
Weehawken : Church of the Transfiguration, Pine Hill ; 
Superintendent of Public Instruction for Hudson 
County, President of the Manual Training College, 
President of the Industrial Education Association, New 
Jersey ; Chaplain of the Ninth Regiment, National 
Guard of New Jersey; Chaplain of Euclid Lodge of 
Masons, the Royal Arch Chapter and of Pilgrim Com- 
mandery. Knights Templar; Chaplain of the Widows' 
Home and the Riverside Yacht Club; President and 
Warden of Saint Katheriuc's Home; Director in 
Christ's Hospital, Jersey City, and trustee in various 
other civic and eleemosynary institutions. During the 
first ten years of his service, besides carrying on the 
immense work indicated above, he managed to cancel 
almost the entire debt of Trinity Church, which 
amounted to a very considerable sum when he took 
charge. 

In commemoration of the longest rectorship the 
parish had previously known, the vestry determined in 
1889 to celebrate in some suitable way their ten years' 
successful work and advancement under Dr. Houghton. 
The commemoration took the form of a full week of 
services, festivals and social meetings. A historical 
and statistical sermon was delivered by the rector on 
Sunday, January 10, and each day of the week had its 
own special commemoration and suitable celebration. 
Among the beautiful memorial and other gifts by which 
the church was enriched on the occasion were the fol- 
lowing: An elalKirate gothic pulpit, richly and chastely 
carved, which was the gift of those who had been con- 
firmed in the church during the recti irate of Dr. Hough- 
ton. The five remarkable windows over the altar and 
one in the nave of the church, were all memorial gifts. 
A beautiful choir tenner was presented by a Sunday- 
School class The tectum, of magnificently carved oak, 
was another gift. The large Altar of quartered oak. 
with its canopied tabernacle and richly carved and pan- 
eled reredos, was given as a marriage memento from 
the happy couples whom Dr. Houghton had joined in 
wedlock. A beautiful stone baptistry was built and pre- 
sented by Mrs. John Stevens as a memorial of her hus- 



band, the late John Stevens, who, at the time of his 
death, was junior warden of the parish. 

During this period the church had been rebuilt, the 
new structure being very much larger than the original 
building. A large extension to the rectory was also 
built and a large schoolhouse and parish building 
erected. 

In 1897, Dr. Houghton was called as vicar to the 
Church of the Transfiguration, in New York. This 
church had already hecome widely known as the "Little 
Church Around the Comer." This name it derived 
from a peculiar and pathetic incident connected with its 
history. A neighboring church had been applied to by 
Mr. Joseph Jefferson for its services in performing the 
last rites for a brother actor, George Holland. The re- 
quest was denied, and the distinguished applicant was 
referred to the "little church around the corner," The 
then rector, Dr. Houghton, uncle of the present incum- 
bent, responded in the true Christian spirit, and the de- 
sired service was rendered. This incident appealed 
strongly to the hearts of the theatrical profession, as 
well as to the liberal minded of all classes, and the 
church has ever since been largely attended by the 
members of that fraternity. On the death of the rec- 
tor Dr. Houghton was selected to succeed him. Under 
his direction the church has been greatly beautified and 
many memorials added; one of the latest is a most 
unique Lady Chapel, in memory of Mary C. Houghton, 
lie lias a staff of three curates, and the clergy are con- 
stantly at work among the poor of the city, having met 
with marked success in finding work for the unem- 
ployed. 

Dr. Houghton married, in 1871, Mary C. Pirsson, 
daughter of Talbot Pirsson, of New York. Among 
his publications are : '"Sermons of the Festivals," 
"Manual of Devotions," "History of the Church of the 
Transfiguration," and "The Life of the First Rector 
and Founder of the Church of the Transfiguration." 
He is a member of the New York Historical Society, 
the American Museum of Natural History, the Na- 
tional Geographical Society, the Church Choral So- 
ciety, the Municipal Art Society. Society of the Sons of 
the Revolution, the Society of the Colonial Wars, and 
I the Calumet, Catholic and Arts clubs. 
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WILLIAM B. HORNBLOWER 

William B. Hornblowlr, jurist, was born in 
Paterson, New Jersey, May 13, 1851. His great- 
grandfather was a member of the Continental Con- 
gress; his grand father was Chief Justice Joseph C. 
Hornhlower, of New Jersey, and his father was the 
Rev. William Henry 1 lornliEnwer, a graduate of 
Princeton in the class of '38, and for twenty-seven 
years pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of Pater- 
son, New Jersey, and subsequently Professor of Sacred 
Rhetoric at the Western Theological Seminary, Alle- 
gheny City, Pennsylvania. The son, the subject of 
this sketch, pursued his preparatory studies in a col- 
legiate school of New York, under the late George P. 
Ouackenbos. Entering Princeton College in the cla_ss 
of '73, he took high rank as a scholar, winning the class 
prize of '50, in English literature and becoming belles 
Jetties orator of his class at graduation. After he had 
acquired the degree of A.B., be entered the law school 
of Columbia College, and in 1875 he. was graduated 
with the degree of LL.B. Before this he had taken the 
degree of A.M. at Princeton, and had entered the law 
office of Carter & Eaton, bankruptcy lawyers. Within 
two years he became a partner in the concern. The 
senior partners of the firm were averse to court prac- 
tice, and Mr. Hornhlower was required, at the be- 
ginning of his career, to attend to a large part of the 



litigated business of the firm. This brought him into 
contact with the bench and bar and paved the way to 
the popularity which he eventually achieved. His pro- 
fessional successes, which were begun in handling bank- 
ruptcy cases, led to a wider range of practice, until 
among his clients were embraced the names of some of 
the largest corporations and consolidated interests in 
Xew York City. Perhaps no lawyer at the New York 
bar at the time that Mr. Hornhlower was in active prac- 
tice had among his clients so many important interests. 
At different times he acted as counsel for the New York 
Central Railroad Company, the Rome, Watertowu and 
Ogdensburg Railroad Company, and the New York 
Security and Trust Company. 1 1 e also acted as counsel 
for the New York and New England Company during 
the Parsons management. Throughout the Grant and 
Ward litigation he was counsel for the receiver, and 
succeeded in maintaining the right of the firm to a large 
amount of property, the illegal transfer of which would 
have defrauded the firm's creditors. He also had an 
L' x it'n si ve practice as counsel for other lawyers in the 
trial of cases and in the argument of appeals, both be- 
fore the Court of Appeals of the State and the United 
States Supreme Court, and he acted as referee in cases 
involving important questions of insurance, railroad 
and corporation law. 

Mr. Honiblower comes of Republican ancestry, his 
father having been one of the Electors for Lincoln and 
Hamlin in i860, ami a stalwart anti-slavery man. 
While still in college, however, the son became deeply 
interested in the subject of constitutional law, his atten- 
tion having been drawn to the subject by the stormy 
discussions then raging over the impeachment of Presi- 
dent Johnson and the various measures passed by Con- 
gress during the reconstruction period. As a result of 
these studies be became a Democrat, and coming of age 
during the Liberal Republican movements, in 1872. he 
joined the Democratic party, and has been affiliated 
with that party ever since. But while a Democrat in 
bis political faith, be is in no respect a man of extreme 
views, inheriting from his father and grandfather the 
conservative tendencies of a natural lawyer. His 
father, although a clergyman, had a legal bent of mind 
and was opposed to the extremists in all ecclesiastical 
legislation. He vigorously opposed in the General As- 
sembly of 1863 the passage of the extreme and violent 
resolutions denouncing rebellion as a crime, and de- 
claring that any one participating therein thereby for- 
feited bis right to church membership, Dr. Horn- 
blower, notwithstanding his intense unionism, pro- 
tested against these resolutions as assuming ecclesias- 
tical authority over the consciences of individuals in 
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political matters. His wisdom has been vindicated by 
time. Mr. Hornblower has inherited from his father 
strong- convictions and independence of judgment, com- 
bined with moderate and conservative views, going to 
make up the strong judicial mind. 

Mr. Hornhlower's writings and public addresses 
have met with the highest commendation. Among 
them arc his "Conflict Between Federal and State De- 
cisions,"' in the American Law Review for March, 
j88o; an address before the American Social Science 
Association in 1888, entitled, "Is Codification of the 
Law Expedient?" In August, 1891, he delivered an 
impressive address before the American Bar Associa- 
tion on "The Legal Status of the Indian," and the same 
year he delivered a lecture liefore the Columbia College 
Law School un "The Appellate Courts." 

In 1890 Mr. Honiblower was appointed by the Gov- 
ernor on the commission created to propose amend 
m&itS to the Judiciary Article of the State Constitu- 
te in. In 1893, upon the death of Judge Btatchford, of 
the United States Supreme Bench, President Cleve- 
land sent to the Senate the name of Mr. Homblower to 
fill the vacancy. The Senators from New York, how- 
ever, opposed the nomination, and solely on political 
grounds succeeded in defeating his nomination. The 
incident brought Mr, Hornhlower's name into unusual 
prominence through the press, and by a leading journal 
it was said of him: "There is probably no lawyer in 
Xew York of whom it can be more truly said that he 
has risen to prominence without incurring enemies 
than of Mr. Hornblower. A strong and courageous 
advocate and counsel at all times, intensely loyal to the 



interests that he is representing, and habitually deter- 
mined to succeed in undertakings for his clients, he has 
so comported himself as to win and retain the esteem 
and admiration both of the tench and the bar. His 
professional associates are exceedingly proud that he 
has been recognized as especially well fitted among the 
lawyers of the city for the high station to which the 
President has nominated him. They are proud of him 
liccause of" the prominence to which his talents have 
raised him at an early age. * * * His readiness 
as a speaker and his brilliancy as an advocate in trial 
cases were at no time exhibited at the expense of the 
soundness of legal views or in defiance of principles of 
good law. The eminent fairness which he displayed 
in the trial of cases made it a pleasure for Judges to 
listen to him in the presentation of whatever he had to 
offer and commanded the attention and respect alike of 
those associated with him and those arrayed in opposi- 
tion to him in the disposition of cases, His reputation 
years ago was laid on this firm foundation : that he 
regarded the law as a means of securing absolute jus- 
tice and that his mind was not naturally inclined to 
take a perverted view of any case." Other journals 
of high standing, regardless of parly affiliations, spoke 
in equally strong commendatory terms of Mr. Horn- 
hlower's fitness for the eminent position for which he 
had been selected. 

Mr. Hornhlower's position in social circles has al- 
ways been one of prominence, and he is a member of 
various societies and clubs in New York, including the 
Reform, the Metropolitan, the Manhattan, the Century 
and the University. 
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FRANCIS L. WELLMAN 

Francis L. Wellman, son of William A. Well- 1 
man, a prominent Massachusetts hanker, was bom in 
Brookline, Massachusetts, July 29, 1854. His father 
was one of the leading financiers of Boston and repre- 
sented the great English banking firm of Baring 
Brothers for a quarter of a century, Young Wellman 
received his preliminary education in the public schools 
of his native town, upon the completion of which he 
entered Harvard College and was graduated in the 
class of tK-Ck TTe was graduated from the Boston 
Law School in 1878. and was the valedictorian of his 
class. He was admitted to the Massachusetts har im- 
mediately upon his graduation, and was simultaneously 
rq ] ointed instructor at the Boston Law School, and 
later lecturer both at the Boston Law School and at the 
Harvard Law School. During this period lie was for 
a term associated with ex-United States Senator Rain- 
bridge Wadleigh. It was the custom of many young 
lawyers of Boston at that time to engage Mr. Wad- 
leigh to assist them in court with important cases. It 
was in the preparation of one of these cases that Mr. 
Wadleigh discovered in young Wellman the qualities 
that were destined to make him a powerful jury lawyer, 
and be predicted for him a brilliant future. He con- 



tinued for some time to fill the positions of instructor 
and lecturer with great satisfaction, but Mr. Wellman's 
restless energy and desire to participate in the stirring 
scenes of court practice made his life as an instructor 
rather irksome, and in 1883 be transferred the scene of 
bis activities to New York City, where he accepted the 
position of assistant in the Corporation Counsel's office. 
He was given full charge of all the trials by jury in 
which the city of New York was defendant, and during 
the seven years that he retained the position he de- 
fended the interests of the city with such skill and 
ability thai the recoveries against the city are said to 
have averaged less than one-half of one per cent, of the 
amounts claimed by the litigants. He held this posi- 
tion for eight years, and at the end of that time was 
appointed First Assistant District Attorney, and for 
four years conducted the prosecution of all the princi- 
pal criminal trials of New York County, including the 
prosecution and conviction of such noted criminals as 
Dr. Carlyle \Y. Harris, Dr. Robert Buchanan and 
many others of almost equal celebrity. 

In 1894 Mr. Wellman was appointed General Coun- 
sel for the Metropolitan Street Railway Company, and 
he has since that time bad direct supervision over and 
lias personally conducted all the more important litiga- 
tion of that company in the courts. At the same time 
be has had a very extensive and lucrative clientage in 
the courts in bis private practice, in partnership with 
the well known corporation lawyer, William W. Coach, 
under the firm name of Wellman & Cooch. at No. 15 
Wall street. During twenty-five years of active prac- 
tice Mr. Wellman has examined and cross-examined 
upwards of fifteen thousand witnesses, and it is the 
result of this wide and varied experience that he has 
embodied in his recent book on cross-examination, pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company, a work which has 
not only been widely distributed and sought for among 
the legal fraternity throughout the country, but has 
received for its literary cjualities the highest commenda- 
tion from the press. 

It has 1>een truly said that the great lawyers who 
during the last quarter of a century have maintained 
their places as leaders of the bar of New York and 
added lustre to its national and international fame are 
slowly passing away, and it will not be long before 
their great achievements will he merely heroic mem- 
ories to guide lawyers for all time in the path which 
leads to an honored and successful career. When the 
names of Evarts, Choate, Carter, Coudert, Ingersoll, 
Daly, Depew and others who have given stability and 
prominence to the New York bar shall be placed upon 
1 the memorial roll with the Kents, Livingstones, 
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O'Conors and Bradys of other days, their places must 
be filled from the ranks of the rising lawyers of to-day. 
and among those who are qualified by training, experi- 
ence and mental attributes to step into the front rank 
with the legal giants of the day no one is more con- 
spicuous than Francis Lewis Wellman. He is active, 
energetic and enthusiastic and there are few members 
of the legal profession who arc better grounded in the 
principles of civil and criminal law. A possessor of all 
the elements of the fine judicial mind, which gives him 
a comprehensive grasp of complex questions of law so 
readily that it seems to come from intuition rather 
than from the slow process of reasoning, Mr. Wellman 
is essentially a court law yer. A large proportion of his 
time is devoted to practice in the civil courts, where he 
lias attained most marked success. Many of bis clients 
arc members of liis own profession, who pay him the 
high compliment, incidentally accompanied by corre- 
sponding fees, of conducting their cases in the courts. 
ITe has a wonderfully effective faculty for creating an 
agreeable impression of his personality <:n the minds of 
a jury, which has enabled him in many instances where 
the scale was evenly balanced to turn the verdict in 
favor of his client. His great ability as a criminal 
lawyer has already been referred to. Probably bis 
most prominent service in criminal prosecutions was 
his origination of the whole elaborate system of trying 
poisoning cases in this country, which resulted in the 
conviction of Carlyle W. Harris and Dr. Robert Bu- 
chanan. Among the other sensational trials conducted 
by him and which resulted in convictions, some of them 



in the face of a strong public sentiment in favor of the 
prisoner, were those of Ben AH, alias "Frenchy" ; Fan- 
shawe, Stroud, Stephanie, Gardner and Frank Ellison. 
To Mr. Wellman are accredited more verdicts of mur- 
der in the first degree than have been obtained by any 
other criminal lawyer of New York, with perhaps one 
exception. 

Since the enactment of tbe stringent election laws 
Mr. Wellman has frequently been called upon to prose- 
cute the cases arising thereunder, and this duty he dis- 
charged with sucb vigor ami with such a Lhorough dis- 
regard of the political affiliations of the accused as to 
call from the public and the press the highest encomi- 
ums. By his efforts were reaped the first fruits of the 
ballot reform movement, by securing the condign pun- 
ishment of these violators of the citizen's sacred rights. 

Mr. Wellman is a Democrat in politics, but has 
never been an active partisan. From his well-known 
forensic power his services as a public speaker have 
been sought in many campaigns, but. like many others 
of great ability in his profession, he has chosen not to 
appear upon the stump. He is a member of the Uni- 
versity Club, the Harvard Alumni Association, tbe 
Ardsley Chili and several other similar societies. He 
was married in 1894 to Emma Juch, whose celebrity as 
an opera singer is well known throughout the musical 
world. The great rewards which have come to Mr. 
Wellman in the line of his profession have brought to 
him an affluence that has enabled him to somewhat 
relax his legal work, and his name is in consequence 
less often brought before the public. 
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LIEUT.-GEN. JOHN M. SCHOF1ELD 
I'm'lcd States Army 

Lifa'ten ant-General John McAllister Sciio- 
field, late Commander of the United States Army, 
was bom in Chautauqua Comity, New York, Septem- 



forces at the beginning of the great struggle, and his 
promotion was in consequence very rapid. He was 
appointed Major of the First Missouri Infantry on 
April 26, 1861, but was detached a month later and 
transferred to the artillery branch of the service, being 
placed in command of a battery and taking part in the 
engagement that took place at Frederickstown, Mis- 
souri, on October 21, 1861. He was in command of 
the District of St. Louis from November 27, 1861, to 
February 15. 1862, and of the Department of Missouri 
from the latter date until September of the same year. 
During this period he contributed largely by his great 
energy and superior military knowledge in organizing 
and equipping the large volunteer force that was placed 
in the field by tire State of Missouri, having been raised 
to the rank of Brigadier-General of Volunteers Novem- 
ber 26, 1 86 1. and one year later. November 29, 1862, 
promoted to the grade of Major-General of Volunteers, 
lit; was a member of the Army and Navy Board to 
examine the condition and fitness of the Mississippi 
gun and mortar boat flotilla in December, 1861. 

From Septetnl)er, 1862, to April, 1863, he organized 
and commanded the Army of the Frontier, as it was 
known in military circles, for operation in Southwest 
Missouri and Northwest Arkansas. By these opera- 
tions the Confederates were forced south of the Ar- 
kansas River, During this period General Schofield 
earned distinction for the judgment and skill with 
which lie carried forward his movements, and mi April 
20, (863, he was placed in command of the Third 
Division of the Fourteenth Corps. Army of the Cum- 



ber 29, J 83 1 . He received his early education in the berland. In October, 1864. having been placed in com - 



public schools of his native place, and chose the pro- 
fession of the law. Before entering actively upon his 
studies, however, he received an appointment to the 
Military Academy at West Point, and entered that 
institution in 1849. He was graduated in 1853, and 
was assigned to duty with the First Artillery. He 
served with this regiment for two years in Florida, at 
various stations, and in 1856 was detached and as- 
signed to duty at the Military Academy as Assistant 
Professor of Philosophy. He remained on this duty 
until i860, when he obtained a leave of absence and 
accepted the appointment of Professor of Physics at 
the Washington University, St. LouiSj Missouri, re- 
taining the position until the breaking out of the Civil 
War in 1861. His first active duly at the expiration of 
lnis leave of absence was as mustering officer for the 
State of Missouri. As with other graduates of the 
Military -Academy, the thorough military training and 
knowledge gained there rendered his services of in 



mand of the Twenty-third Army Corps, he joined 
General Thomas at Nashville, Tennessee, and was im- 
mediately engaged in Opposing the forces under Gen- 
eral Hood, resulting in the decisive battle of Franklin 
on November 30. In this engagement the Union 
forces gained a decided advantage, and the victory was 
largely due to the splendid achievement of the troops 
under General Schofield's command. The Twenty- 
third Army Corps was engaged in the pursuit of the 
army under General Hood until January, 1865, at 
which time the corps was transferred, by way of Wash- 
ington and the seaboard, to North Carolina, reaching 
its destination on the 8th of February, General Scho- 
ficld was placed in command of the Department of 
North Carolina and of the Army of the Ohio on the 
same date. He formed a junction with General Sher- 
man at Goldsborough on March 22, and was present 
with his command at the engagement at Durham Sta- 
tion, resulting in the capitulation of Johnston's army, 



calculable value in the organization of the military , the terms of which were intrusted to him. 
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General Schofield was appointed a Brigadier-General 
in the regular army November 30. 1864, brevetted ! 
Major-General March 13, 1865, and advanced tu the 
full grade of Major-General United States Army 
March 4, 1869, by President Grant on the day of his 
first inauguration. He was selected by General Grant, 
in 1865. to conduct such operations as? might prove to 
be necessary to terminate the French occupation of 
Mexico, and al ilie request of Secretary Seward he 
went to France in November of that year, to accom- 
plish, if possible, the withdrawal of the French army 
from Mexico by peaceful means. The fortunate ter- 
mination of this mission and official negotiations ren- 
dered unnecessary any military operations by the 
United States in Mexico. After returning from Eu- 
rope, General Schofield commanded the First Military 
District, the State of Virginia constituting the "First 
Military District," under the Congressional reconstruc- 
tion laws. 

Recognizing the great executive and administrative 
ability possessed by General Schofield, President John- 
son placed him in charge of the War Department, and 
President Grant continued him in that position until 
March, 1869, when a civilian was appointed and Gen- 
eral Schofield was restored to his military duties in the 
field. He has commanded in succession the several 
military departments and divisions of the country, in- 
cluding the Military Academy, and was assigned to the 
command of the United States Army in 1888. He was 



made Lieutenant-General of the Army by special act of 
Congress on February 5, 180,5. When entering Upon 
the duties of commanding general of the army. General 
Schofield assumed in effect the position of chief of staff 
of the army instead of commanding general, explaining 
to President Cleveland, in a carefully prepared paper, 
that under the Constitution of the United States, the 
President being commander-in-chief, there could be no 
other, and that the true position of the military head of 
the army w : as that of chief of staff to the commander- 
in-chief, in accordance with the alninsl universal cus- 
tom of the great military powers of the world. This 
was the foundation of the measure which was finally 
adopted by Congress and put into operation organizing 
a general staff of the army w ith a chief of staff at its 
head. 

After his retirement from active service in 1895, 
General Schofield wrote a sketch of his official career 
under the title of "Forty-six Years in the Army," The 
degree of Doctor of Laws was conferred upon hijn by 
the University of Chicago in 1884. He was comman- 
der-in-chief of the Military Order of the Loyal Legion 
from 1900 to 1904. He is now president of the Asso- 
ciation of Graduates of the United States Military 
Academy. General Schofiekl is fond of travel, is thor- 
oughly familiar with all the important and interesting 
points 111 his own country, and has made frequent and 
protracted visits to foreign lands. 
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SETH LOW 

Setil Low, merchant, educator, philanthropist, was 
born in Brooklyn January 8, 1850. He belongs to a 
family which had attained and still holds a prominent 
place in that city's financial and Social life. He passed 
through his early studies at the Juvenile High School 
and the Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, and then 
entered Columbia College, where he was graduated in 
1870 at the head of his class, though he was not yet 
twenty years of age. Following his graduation, he 
made an extended trip abroad, after which he became 
a clerk in the well-known mercantile house of his father 
and uncles, A. A. Low & Brothers, himself becoming a 
partner as early as 1875. Subsequently, on the retire- 
ment of the older members of the firm, he was placed 
at its head. During his early business career he was 
elected a member of the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce, and was appointed to serve on several of its im- 
portant committees. He was made the first President 
of the Brooklyn Bureau of Charities and was officially 
or otherwise associated with other philanthropic in- 
stitutions or reform movements in his city. At the 
same time he was active and influential in church and 
Sunday school work. His habits of systematic study 
and his love of books and learning did not end with his 



collegiate course. He was ever a hard student, and 
during those busy years the youthful clerk or merchant, 
while manifesting a reasonable regard for the claims of 
society, in which lie was always a jovial and coveted 
presence, chose rather to spend his leisure hours in re- 
viewing his favorite classics, in reading the standard 
authors and the fresher literature, and in mastering 
many a great practical problem relating to commerce, 
finance, civil government and service, municipal elec- 
tions, and particularly the political, educational and 
charitable organizations and affairs of Brooklyn. In 
pursuing this course he was laying deep and strong the 
foundations of his future usefulness. When he began 
tit come more prominently before the public as a 
speaker at meetings called in the interest of such mat- 
ters as have been referred to, his hearers were aston- 
ished at the extent of his knowledge in regard to every 
subject he treated, the remarkable ease and familiarity 
with which he handled it, and none the less at bis 
mature and lucid thought, and his calm, wise, convinc- 
ing and very winning way of carrying his points. His 
Style of oratory, which has not varied in his later 
years, was simple, natural and manly, and of a very 
rare and effective kind. He at once establishes pleasant 
relations between himself and his auditors, and before 
he has finished his address he is sure to make friends 
and quite as sure to make no enemies. 

Mr, Bow early took an active interest in local and 
national politics, and has always been an advocate of 
the principles and tenets of the Republican party. For 
several years his activities in local politics were felt in 
the old Fourteenth Ward of Brooklyn, where he led the 
movement which took so many young men into politics. 
He was one of the organizers of the Young Republican 
organization. It was not an office-seeking brigade, 
and one of its rales was that the moment a member 
accepted a political nomination or appointment his 
name was dropped from the rolls. Bs ideal was dis- 
interested work for the principles of the party, and its 
strength in the campaign of 1880 amazed the politi- 
cians. Mr. Low was its president, fn i88r the Re- 
publican party was divided between what was practi- 
cally the old-fashioned spoils idea and the idea repre- 
sented by this club. Two nominations for the Mayor- 
alty had resulted. The division meant disaster to the 
party, but this was averted by the withdrawal of both 
nominees and the substitution of Mr. Low, who upon 
his acceptance of the nomination resigned from the 
club. The result was favorable to his candidacy, and 
on the 1st of January, 1882. he took the office of Mayor 
under the new charter, which gave to the incumbent 
the independent appointment of all the heads of the 
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departments. Mayor Low's administration met the 
approval of the people and lie was elected for a second 
term. The chief results were reform of the tax collec- 
tion system, the extension and improvement of SJlfl 
schools, the development of the bridge facilities, the 
improvement of tine public works, and especially the 
establishment of the merit system in the subordinate 
grades of the city service, Mr. Low, after laying aside 
his official cares, again went abroad and was every- 
where honored with marked civilities for his great per- 
sonal merits and accomplishments, but especially for 
bis signal service in the cause of home rule and sound 
government. 

Two years after the expiration of Mr. Low's second 
term as Mayor the firm of which he was the leading 
member retired from business, hut a new outlet for his 
activity was soon provided when his fellow trustees of 
Columbia College unanimously offered him the presi- 
dency of that institution. It was a remarkable honor 
to pay to a man so young that it was less than twenty 
years since he bail been one of the college's graduates. 
Under his administration the institution continued its 
prosperous career, and from a college comparatively 
unknown it was turned into a university and its influ- 
ence and reputation greatly widened. In two years 
after he had taken hold of the institution Mr. Low 
revealed how, in spite of prodigious administrative 
duties and of finance, he had come to a thorough under- 
standing of the later tendencies of higher education. 
He spent many weeks in careful study of the college 
and its possible future. He saw a chance to develop 
the Columbia of 1800 into a magnificent university, 
taking its place with the greatest institutions of learn- 
ing in the world. He early agitated the removal of the 
college from the site which it bad occupied near the 



railway yards, and it was mainly through his efforts 
that it was finally located on that noble and command- 
ing plateau bounded by Morningside Park and River- 
side Drive, The new structure required an enormous 
outlay <>f money for its construction, and to this fund 
Mr. Low was a contributor in the generous sum of one 
million dollars. During the ten years that he directed 
the affairs of the college he gave unremitting attention 
to its duties, and was rewarded by seeing his Alma 
Mater enter upon a career of prosperity that has con- 
tinued to the present tunc. 

In J 897 he was selected by the leaders of the reform 
movement -to head the municipal ticket for Mayor, bm 
owing to the placing of a ticket in the field by the Re- 
publicans the Reform ticket was defeated by the Tam- 
many organization. In itfyo he was selected by Presi- 
dent McKinley as one of the representatives of the 
United States -Government at The Hague Peace Con- 
ference. In the deliberations of this hotly he took a 
prominent part, and his services were acknowledged 
and highly commended by the President. In l@Sg he 
again headed the Reform ticket for Mayor of New 
York and was elected by a handsome majority. His 
administration of the affairs of the city was marked by 
a wise economy and the introduction of many needed 
reforms. He has retired from an active participation 
in political affairs, but has not lost his interest therein, 
and has recently taken a prominent part in an effort to 
secure legislation looking to a reform in the system of 
elections. 

Mr. Low has been President of the Geographical 
Society of New York and of the New York Academy 
of Political Sciences, and also Vice-President of the 
New York Academy of Science. He is also a director 
in several financial institutions. 
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war between the United States and Great Britain in 
I&ia Mr. Levy volunteered his services and became 
inseparable from the brave and patriotic officers and 
men who in the Argus, an American man-of-war, de- 
fied the enemy in the English channel. He was cap- 
tured in one of his engagements and languished in 
Dartmouth prison until the close of the war. For his 
meritorious services he received substantial recognition 
and promotion. He was an intrepid seaman, and in 
1&22, in Dunbardeen Inlet, at the risk of' his own life, 
lie saved tlte lives of a number of men and women im- 
periled by a furious gale. In 1827 he interposed his 
own body to receive the blows aimed by Brazilian sol- 
diers at a brother officer, and saved the latter's life. 
This manly act and the skill he showed in naval mat- 
ters brought him to the attention of the Emperor Don: 
Pedro, who offered him the command of a frigate in 
the Untzilian Xavy if he would resign from the Ameri- 
can service. To this generous offer Lieutenant Levy 
replied : "I would rather serve as a cabin boy in the 
American Navy than as a captain in any other service 
in the world." lie was an ardent admirer of Thomas 
Jefferson, a statue of whom, by David d'Aujiers, be 
caused to be placed in the Capitol at Washington, He 
also presented a copy of this splendid work to the city 
■ ;! \i Y. >rk, and il now ornaments the GovetttOf's 
room in the City Hall. In recognition of this patriotic 
act, the freedom of the city was extended to Commo- 
dore Levy by the Mayor and commonalty. 

After the death of President Jefferson the Commo- 
dore, at the request of President Jackson, purchased 
Monticello, and it has come by regular descent to the 
present owner. 

The father of Jefferson M. Levy, the subject of this 
sketch, was, like his father, an officer in the United 
States Navy. He was horn in Philadelphia in 1807-, 
and entered the service at an early age. He obtained 
rapid promotion, and at the time of the Mexican war 
was in command of the war sloop America. When 
Vera Cruz surrendered to General Scott, Captain Levy 
was made the commanding naval officer of that | n n 
Jefferson M. Levy, his eldest son, received his prelimi- 
nary education under private tutors, entering the Uni- 
versity of New York at an early age and being gradu- 
ated with honors. Soon after finishing his collegiate 
course he began the study of law in the office of Clark- 
sou N. Potter, one of the most distinguished members 
of the American bar. 1 lis acquirement of legal knowl- 
edge was rapid under the direction of his eminent tutor, 
and he was admitted to practice in the prescribed time. 
He was successful from the start. One of the first 
cases placed in his hands was that of the widow of 



JEFFERSON M. LEVY 

Jefferson M, Levy, a prominent lawyer and states- 
man, w as born in the city of New York. His ancestors 
settled in New York and Virginia early in the seven- 
teenth century, and were among the oldest owners of 
real estate in the first named colony, their patent, ac- 
cording to the records in Albany, dating back to 1665. 
The remains 4 if Mr. Levy's great-grandfather lie in the 
old cemetery in the "New Bowery," in New York City, 
and those of his great-grandfather at Monticello, the 
former borne of Thomas Jefferson, and which historic; 
mansion has descended to his grandson. Mr. Levy is 
the owner of much other property, but he takes the 
greatest pride in being the possessor of the estate once 
owned and occupied by the writer of the Declaration 
of Independence. 

Representatives of the Levy family have made its 
name historic through their services in several of the 
wars in which the country has been involved. Mr. 
Levy's uncle, Uriah P, Levy, was the ranking officer in 
the United States Navy at the time of his death in 
1862. He was an ardent patriot and distinguished 
officer, and bis career furnishes an example which all 
yOUng men may well emulate, with honor to themselves 
and nrofit to their country. At the breaking out of the 
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James B. Taylor. The interests involved were of great 
magnitude, and tlie young advocate had arrayed 
.against him some of the greatest legal minds of the 
New \ ork liar, such as Francis Kieman, Roscoe Conk- 
ling, Henry L. Clinton and Kdward \V. Staighton. He 
conducted the case with such marked ability that it 
caused great surprise among the opposing counsel, ami, 
despite their united efforts, he secured a decision favor- 
able to his client. This event brought him into promi- 
nence and his success was thenceforth assured. He 
made a close study of the laws governing the adminis- 
tration of estates in the Surrogate's office, exposing 
their defects and bringing them to public notice. The 
result was that the laws were so amended by the Legis- 
lature as to put an effective check upon the system of 
extravagance and wasteful allowances which up to that 
time had been a scandal and a disgrace. 

While inheriting wealth, Mr. Levy may justly lay 
chum to being a self-made man. the prominence he has 
obtained in his profession and in the business and 
political world being due entirely to his own efforts. 
He early made a close study of the subject of real 
estate, and increased his knowledge in this line to such 
an extent that he has come to be recognized as one of 
the most thoroughly equipped real estate experts in 
the city of New York, and his ail vice is freely sought 
on this subject by capitalists and banking and insur- 
ance companies, 

Mr. Levy has always been noted for his interest in 
public affairs. His ambitions and studies have been in 



the direction of public life, and his acquaintance with 
public men is very great, particularly in the Democratic 
party, with which he is affiliated, and with many of the 
leaders of which he is on terms of the closest intimacy. 
I He is a familiar figure in political, social and club cir- 
cles in the metropolis, and takes a justifiable pride in 
his magnificent country home in Virginia, Monticello, 
already alluded to, which it is his privilege and pleas- 
tire to preserve in the same condition as when it was 
in the possession of its former illustrious owner. He 
is a man of genial nature, elegant manners and charita- 
ble impulses, and is widely popular in all circles of 
-•• 'dety. The ]- <m-sm- of an ainpk M •rlnne give-; him 
that freedom which enables him to devote a goodly 
time to study and education in the great problems of 
statecraft, for which he has a natural inclination an:] 
upon which his views are frequently solicited and his 
advice acted upon by men prominent in public life. He 
was a Vice-President of the Young Men's Democratic 
Club in 1 89 1, and in that year declined a nomination 
for Congress, to represent the Tenth New York Dis- 
trict, although, by reason of his great popularity, the 
nomination was considered equivalent to an election. 
His activity in political matters, however, kept him 
prominently before the public, and in 1898 he was 
nominated and elected to represent the Thirteenth New 
York Congressional District. At the expiration of his 
term, in J (pi, he declined a renomination, and has 
since steadfastly refused political preferment. He is a 
member of numerous clubs and social organizations. 
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dent became imbued with an enthusiastic devotion to 
that part}'. Sickles was a successful lawyer from the 
start. His fine legal mind and effective oratory gained 
for him eager clients and large fees. Without neglect- 
ing his practice he took an active part in politics, and 
in 185J was a member of the Baltimore convention 
which nominated Franklin Pierce for the Presidency, 
He was for several years a member of the General 
Committee of Tammany Hall, and even at this early 
period had come to be regarded as a Democratic leader 
in the State. He was appointed Coqjoration Attorney 
in [853, and in the fall of that year he was commis- 
sioned Secretary of Legation in London, James l!n- 
chanan having been appointed .Minister to England. 

After Spending two years abroad, Mr. Sickles re- 
turned to New York, and in 1856 he was elected to the 
State Senate, after a hitter and exciting campaign. Al- 
though associated with a minority, he made a brilliant 
record in the Senate. His speech on the Trinity Church 
bill, establishing the rights of that corporation, was a 
noted event. So complete and effective was his review 
of the question at issue that the vestry of Trinity 
caused many thousands of copies of the speech to be 
printed for distribution, While receiving the most 
grateful acknowledgments from Dr. Berrian, Bishop 
Horatio Potter. General Dix and other prominent Epis- 
copalians. Senator Sickles' most cherished reward was 
the consciousness that his elaborate and successful 
argument was a response to his mother's request to de- 
fend what she regarded as the rights of the church of 
Daxiei. E, Sickles, lawyer, politician, diplomat, which she was a member. In 1857 he received the 
army officer, was born in Xcw York City October 20, complimentary vote of his party in the Senate for 
1823. His early education was obtained in the public United States Senator, Before Ids term in the Senate 
schools of Xew York, after leaving which he entered had expired he was elected to Congress, and served 
the University of the City of New York, of which in- two terms. He took a high rank in that body and held 
stitution of learning he is a graduate. Although Ins a leading position on the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
father was at that time and in subsequent years a and his influence in Congressional debates was of a 




MAJOR-GENERAL DANIEL E. SICKLES 
United Stoics Army 



wealthy man, the son preferred to strike out for him- 
self, and with a view of self-support he learned the 
printer's trade. W hen temporary reverses overtook 



positive character. Retiring from Congress in 1861, 
Mr. Sickles was one of the first to anticipate the need 
of his country for soldiers. At the outbreak of the 



his father, the high-spirited lad became of real service Civil War he organized the Excelsior Brigade and was 

to the family, as he was able to contribute materially in commissioned Colonel of one of the five regiments, 

weathering the storm. He continued for some time to On September 3, 1861, the President nominated him 

follow his trade, and in his capacity as a journeyman Brigadier-General. He commanded a brigade under 

printer he visited other cities. He finally returned to General Joseph Hooker, and gained distinction at Wil- 

New York and entered the law office of Benjamin F. liamshnrg. Fair Oaks, and Malvern Hill. His brigade 

Butler, who was then Attorney-Genera] in President saw very severe service in the Seven Days' fight before 

Van Bnren's Cabinet In his studies he was greatly Richmond and in the Maryland campaign, and bore a 

aided by Kent. Butler and Clerk, all eminent men in the conspicuous part at Anttetam. He succeeded General 

legal profession. It was at this period that he formed Hooker in the command of the division, and was cn- 

thc political principles to which he has energetically gaged at Fredericksburg. On the reorganization of 
adhered. Butler was a leading Democrat, and his stu- 1 the Army of the Potomac he was assigned to the com- 
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mand of the Third Army Corps, and was appointed 
Major-General March 7, 1863, his commission dating 
from November 29, 1862. At Chancellorsville lie dis- 
played gallantry and energy, gaining the first success 
uf the day by cutting off an ammunition train of the 
enemy, arresting a general panic by rallying the re- 
treating artillery, and withstanding the force of Stone- 
wall Jackson's attack with determination after the line 
was formed. At Gettysburg his corps was posted be- 
tween Cemetery Ilil! and Little Round Top. He ad- 
vanced to an elevation which he thought desirable to 
hold, and in this position was assailed by General James 
Longstreet's column, while General John B, Hood en- 
deavored to gain the unoccupied slope of Little Round 
Top. In the desperate struggle that followed the Third 
Corps effectively aided in preserving that important 
position from the enemy, but was scattered by the onset 
of overwhelming numbers, After the line was broken 
General Ambrose P. Hill folloVed the Confederate ad- 
vantage with an attack on Sickles' right, during which 
General Sickles lost a leg. All authorities accord to 
General Sickles a very important part in this the great- 
est bailie uf the war, many contending that his was the 
master stroke that saved the day to the Union arms. 
After convalescing from his wound be returned to the 
command of his corps, and remained in active service 
until the close of hostilities. In March, 1865, he re- 
ceived the hrevet of Major-General in the regular army 
for bravery and meritorious service at Gettysburg'. 

In 1865 be was sent on a confidential mission to 
Colombia and other South American States, and he 
succeeded in negotiating an important treaty regarding 
the rights of transit over the Isthmus of Panama. Im- 
mediately upon his return to this country he was se- 
lected to play an important part in the task of recon- 



struction. He was placed in military command of the 
Department of the Carolinas, and lie performed bis 
duties in a maimer I lint elicited the cordial approval of 
Secretary Stanton and General Grant, but the views of 
President Johnson were not in accord with those of 
these two distinguished men. and the President relieved 
him of his command after first offering him the mission 
to the Netherlands, which he declined. He was mus- 
tered out of the service January r, 1868, and was 
placed on the retired list, with the full rank of Major- 
General, April 14. 1869. 

In the spring of 1869, President Grant having ten- 
tiered to General Sickles the mission to Mexico, which 
was declined, he appointed him Minister to Spain, a 
post which he retained until March 20, 1874. After 
relinquishing that office he continued to reside abroad, 
chiefly in France, until 1880. He formed many close 
friendships during that period with persons distin- 
guished in statecraft, literature and professional life. 
Since the General's return to the United Stales he has 
represented New York for two terms in Congress. He 
drew and seemed the passage of the act making the 
Gettysburg battlefield a national park. 

In recent years General Sickles' mode of life has been 
exceedingly quiet, from which he occasionally emerges 
to take a hand in the stirring political events of the day. 
He headed a committee of war veterans in the national 
campaign of 1896 which was organized to oppose the 
election of Mr. Bryan, and also took an active part in 
opposition to the same candidate in 1900. He was 
elected Sheriff of New York in 1890, and has recentlv 
served a term as member of the Board of Aldermen, a 
position which he consented to accept from purely pa- 
triotic motives, and that he might devote his energies 
to the protection of the interests of the tax-payers. 
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WILLIAM C. CHURCH 

W illiam Conant Church, journalist, was born in 
Rochester, N. Y., August it, 1836. In his ancestry is 
embraced a long list of distinguished persons. Among 
the prisoners released in New York by the British at 
the close of the Revolution was Willard Church, a 
native of Mansfield, Conn., and a kinsman, some de- 
grees removed, of Colonel Ren jam in Church, the 
famous Indian fighter. W illard. who had starved with 
Washington at Valley Forge, fought with Anthony 
Wayne at Stony Point, and witnessed the execution of 
Major Andre at Tappan, N. Y., settled in New York 
after the Revolution:, and his family, of New England 
origin, have been associated with that State and its for- 
tunes for over a century. One of Willard Church's 
sons, Pharcellus. died in t886 at the age of eighty- 
five. He was a clergyman, an author of reputation, 
and an editor of large experience. Three of his grand- 
sons, the sons of riiarcclhis. arc men of literary reputa- 
tion — William Conant. Frank Pharcellus. and John 
Adams Church : the youngest of the three, John, having 
a still further reputation as a man of science, a"Ph.D.," 
he being widely known in his profession of mining 
engineering as a professor at Columbia College, in the 
State University of Ohio, and in Ann Arbor Univer- 



sity ; also by his work in connection with the Comstock 
Alines, while employed on the Government Survey, and 
by his introduction of American methods of mining 
into China, where for four years be served on the staff 
of the famous viceroy, Li Hung Chang. 

The eldest son, Colonel William Conant Church, de- 
rives his name from Roger Conant, the founder of 
Cape Ann Colony and Salem, Massachusetts, of whom 
he is a lineal descendant in the seventh generation 011 
his mother's side. 

Rorn in a family largely devoted to literary pursuits, 
young Church was at the age of nineteen proprietor of 
a weekly publication in New York City. At twenty- 
lour he held the responsible position of publisher of the 
New York Sun, which even at that early date, i860, 
had a circulation of over sixty thousand. He withdrew 
from this position in iSrtr. and w : as traveling in F.nrope 
at the outbreak of the Civil War. Returning in July, 
t86t, be participated in the joint military and naval 
expedition under Admiral Dupont and General Sher- 
man, and was present at the capture of Port Royal, and 
returning North in the steamer Bienville, he gave the 
first news of the victory through the columns of the 
New York Evening Post. He subsequently joined the 
Army of the Potomac as a volunteer aide on the staff of 
General Casey, and continued with him during the siege 
of Yorktown, and through that general's subsequent 
career nn the peninsula, participating in the battle of 
Williamsburg, and also that of Fair Oaks, being 
wounded in the latter engagement. For his gallant 
conduct and efficiency he was made inspecting and mus- 
tering officer of the provisional hrisrades, with the rank 
of Captain and Commissary of Subsistence. He sub- 
sequently received the brevets of Major and Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel. 

A sketch of Colonel Church would be incomplete 
without a history of the journal he founded, and of 
which he has been the proprietor and editor for over a 
third of a century. This is one of those rare instances 
in the newsnaper world in which the journalist has been 
sn long and so closely identified with his journal that 
the life of one is the life of the other. Under bis able 
direction The Army and Navy Journal has long since 
come to he regarded as an authority on all military and 
naval matters, and it is generally acknowledged that 
ever since it was established it has bad much to do with 
die formation of whatever public opinion has influenced 
the policy in accordance with which the Federal Gov- 
ernment has endeavored to improve each arm of the 
service. Tn this connection a narrative of the events 
that led up to the establishment of the iournal that has 
given its editor a national reputation will be of interest ' 
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In February, 1S63, there was established in New 
York City an organization having for its declared ob- 
ject "the distribution of journals and documents of Un- 
questionable loyalty throughout the United States, and 
particularly in the armies now engaged in the suppres- 
sion nf the rebellion, thus to diffuse knowledge and 
stimulate a broad, national patriotism." Among those 
active in this society were Professor Francis Lieber, 
Levi P. Morton, Charles Astor Bristed, Le Grand B. 
Cannon, George Gibbs, William T. Blodgett. George P. 
Putnam, James Lenox, James A. Roosevelt, William C. 
Bryant, A. T. Stewart, W illiam H. Webb. Robert Len- 
ox Kennedy, George Opdyke, Henry E. Pierrqxmt. 
John Jay, and the Hon. Charles King, LL.D.. who was 
the first president of the society, and many others well 
known in business and professional circles. In concert 
with this body there was established the New England 
Publishing Society, and in Brooklyn there was still a 
third society, having the same objects and like member- 
ship. These three, with the Hoard of Publication of 
the Union League Club of Philadelphia, through mu- 
tual interchanges, constituted what was practically one 
organization, having a strong membership, widely ex- 
tended ramifications, and a powerful influence Upon 
public sentiment. In April of the same year a plan was 
■submitted to aid in the establishment of an army and 
navy journal, under certain guarantees on the part of 



the editor as to the general character of the journal and 
its retention in loyal hands, and under the auspices of 
this society, aided by the Loyal Publication Society of 
New England and the Union League Club of Phila- 
delphia, it was soon established. 

This was the origin of the oldest of our service peri- 
odicals, and backed by such powerful influence, and 
with Colonel Church as its guiding genius, its success 
was assured from the start, a success which has con- 
tinued, without interruption, to the present time. 

Colonel Church has taken an active part in public 
affairs in New York City, and is a member and trustee 
of the Century Club and the Authors* Club, and a mem- 
ber of the Players' and City clubs. I le is a member of 
the Grand Army, George W ashington Post, and was 
one of the earliest memljers of the Loyal Legion, his 
insignia numbering 130. He was a charter meml>er of 
the New. York Commandery, over which he, for two 
years, presided, in the absence of General Schofield, as 
its Junior, and then as its Senior Vice-Commander. 

Tn his social and domestic life Colonel Church is a 
genial and hospitable gentleman, with an ever-widen- 
ing circle of friends who have been won to his side by 
his agreeable manners, and whose friendship he has 
retained by his sterling' personal qualities, his unselfish 
devotion to the highest interests of the service, and his 
pure and exalted patriotism. 
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tion. John Barron, the father of Dr. Barron, was a 
man of fine character and large influence. He was pos- 
| sessed of large means and held a prominent position in 
the business community of the metropolis in his day- 
Young Barron received a liberal education. He en- 
tered Yale after a preparatory course at the Burlington 
j College, and was graduated in the class of 1858. 
Choosing medicine lor his profession, he entered the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons in New York, and 
was graduated in [861. The Civil W ar had already 
broken out when he received his diploma, and he at 
once entered the Union Army as a volunteer assistant 
surgeon. His first duty was in his own State with the 
Mechanics' Rifles, but later, at his own request, he was 
transferred to the famous Sixty-ninth Regiment New 
j York Volunteers, which was already in the field. Dr, 
: Barron's entry into the Union Army was inspired by 
purely patriotic motives. One of the first to volunteer 
his services, he was enthusiastic and untiring in the 
discharge of his duties. He spared no pains in watch- 
ing over the health of the Union soldiers, going so far 
in one instance as to contribute one thousand dollars 
from his own means with which to furnish medical sup- 
plies to the hospital department. He was with his regi- 
ment when it participated in the first conflict of the 
war, the battle of Bull Run. That he was on the fight- 
ing line is attested by the fact that in that memorable 
engagement the Sixty-ninth lost more than two hun- 
John C. Barron, physician and capitalist, was born dred men in killed and wounded. For his valuable ser- 
in Woodbridgc, in the county of Middlesex, New Jer- vices on this occasion he was promoted to the rank of 
sey, November 2, 1837. His ancestors have been dis- surgeon. When the time for which the regiment had 
tinguished in the commercial world for many genera- enlisted bad expired, Dr. Barron returned with it to 
tions. His grandfather, Joseph Barron, was a farmer, New York and entered upon the practice of his profes- 
merchant, tanner and capitalist, and was for many sion. He became a member oi the famous Seventh 
years president of the famous old turnpike road which Regiment of New York Volunteers, and was commis- 
extended from Woodbridgc to Philadelphia, a position sioned a surgeon on its staff. He served in this position 
in those pioneer days which would be equivalent to a for some time, and was eventually appointed Surgeon- 
similar one in connection with some great railway en- (ieneral of the First Division of the National Guard of 
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DR. JOHN CONNER BARRON 



terprise of these later times. It was in the period when 
all travel took place on horseback, or by stage coach and 



New York, with the rank of Colonel. Although Dr. 
Barron's services in the field did not extend beyond the 



carriage, and the care of the public highways was a period of his first enlistment with the Sixty-ninth Regi- 
niatter of great concern, requiring a most vigilant ad- 
ministration. The maternal grandfather of Dr. Barron 
was Colonel Richard Conner, of Staten Island. He 



ment, he relaxed none of his zeal for the Union cause, 
and was active in all the movements on the part oi the 
citizens looking to the care and comfort of the soldiers 



also was engaged in mercantile pursuits and repre- at the front, in the promotion of which he not only 
sentcd his county in the State Legislature for several gave much of his time, but also contributed liberally of 
sessions at a time when the journey from New York to his means. 



Albany occupied nearly a week. An uncle, Thomas 
Barron, was a director of the Louisiana hranch of the 
United States Bank, and a great-unele, Ellis Barron, 



At about the time of the conclusion of the civil 
struggle Dr. Barron put into effect a long contemplated 
plan, and sought recreation in extended foreign travel. 



served as a captain in the First Middlesex Regiment of He made protracted stays in Great Britain and the 
New Jersey troops in the War of the American Revolu- 1 important countries of Europe, and then, with an en- 
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ergy characteristic of the man, made an adventurous 
trip of seven hundred miles up the river Nile. This 
was at a period when such a trip was no holiday affair, 
and the journey was filled with many thrilling- inci- 
dents. 

Dr. Barron inherited large wealth, and upon his re- 
turn from his foreign travels the care of his property 
and the necessity of looking after safe investments 
necessitated the abandonment of the practice of medi- 
cine. Business pursuits thenceforth claimed his un- 
divided attention, and in this field he proved an enter- 
prising and successful man. lie lias made large in- 
vestments and is in personal control of nearly all his 
properties, being president of the Carpenter Steel 
Works of Reading, Pa., the Kentucky Coal, Iron and 
Development Company, the Lyons and Campbell 
Ranch and Cattle Company and the Gila Farm Com- 
pany, and a director in the Brooklyn City Rapid Tran- 
sit Company, the United New Jersey Railroad and 
Canal Company. He is also a director in several link- 
ing institutions. While these large and varied interests 
have drawn heavily upon his time, he has found fre- 
quent occasion for other pursuits. He is a liberal patron 
of literature and art and the possessor of a handsome 
and well-furnished private library. He has long been, 



a trustee and treasurer of the celebrated Barron Library 
in Woudbridge, N. J., founded by his uncle, Thomas 
Barron, in 1876, and he is a life member of the New 
York Historical Society and life Fellow of the New 
York Geographical Society. 

A man of refinement and possessing a social disposi- 
tion, it is not surprising that his name should bl found 
among the membership of many of the popular clubs. 
He was one of the original members of the Union 
League Club, having joined in 1863. He is also an 
active member of the Downtown, New York Yacht, 
Seawanhaka-Corinthian Yacht, Larchmont Yacht, 
Jekyl Island and Currituck and Narrows Island Shoot- 
ing clubs, and has been Vice-Commodore of the At- 
lantic Yacht Club, Rear-Commodore of the Seawan- 
haka-Corinthian and the New York Yacht clubs, and 
Vice-Commodore of the Hudson River Yacht Club, 
From the number of yacht clubs of which Dr. Barron is 
a member it will readily be inferred that he is a great 
lover of aquatic sports. This is, indeed, one of his 
chief recreations, and he is an enthusiastic patron of all 
yachting events. He was the owner of the yacht Wave, 
one of the American boats which for the honor of the 
country raced with the Scotch cutter Madge a numlwr 
i of years ago. 
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CAPTATN BRADLEY SILLICK OSBON. 

Bradley Sillick Osbon, naval officer, journalist, 
artist, author and lecturer, was born in Rye, West- 
chester County, New York, August 16, 1827. He is 
the eldest sou of the Rev. Abiathar Mann Osbon. He 
attended the public schools of his native town, and 
afterward the Normal School at Middletown, Connec- 
ticut, and Berkshire Academy, Sheffield, Massachu- 
setts. Fmm the earliest period of his manhood he 
manifested a desire to follow the sea for a calling, and 
began his active life by finding employment on a New 
York pilot Imat, those vessels that were so famous for 
their perilous ventures before the days of steam tugs. 
He subsequently entered the United States Navy as an 
ordinary seaman, and served as such on board the Sup- 
ply, the North Carolina and the Onkahye. After leav- 
ing the navy he shipped at New Bedford, Massachu- 
setts, on the whaleship Junior, and in that vessel cir- 
cumnavigated the globe, visiting nearly all of the 
groups of the Pacific islands, and spending a summer 
in the Antarctic and a winter in the Arctic oceans. 
His familiarity with these waters led to his selection as 
supercargo and ice pilot on board the brig Swallow, 
cruising in northern waters. The vessel became nipped 
in the ice, and the officers and crew were compelled to 



winter at St. Lawrence Bay. Upon the conclusion of 
this voyage he went to China and entered the naval 
service. He served as boat commander, and was en- 
gaged in the destruction of the piratical junks that 
infested the waters near Hong Kong. After a service 
in China of five years and eight months, he went to 
Argentina, South America, and served in the navy of 
that country in command of a vessel under Commodore 
Coe, participating in many naval engagements. Re- 
signing from this service, he was employed by the Cali- 
fornia Steamship Line, and served as fourth, third, 
second and chief officer in the steamers of that line, 
lie was second officer of the Panama Railroad Com- 
pany's steamer Guatemala, the first steamer to make 
the passage from New York to Panama without Stop" 
pittg f">r coal. He served on the Pacific coast for sev- 
eral years, and in April, i86r, acted as aide to Captain 
John Faunce on the United States steamship Harriet 
Lane, one of the fleet sent to the relief of Fort Sumter, 
and witnessed the surrender of that fortification. He 
was a volunteer aide to Flag Officer DuPont on the 
flagship Wabash at the capture of Port Royal, South 
Carolina, and served as fleet signal officer to Admiral 
Farragnt on board the flagship Hartford at the capture 
of the forts below New Orleans, which eventuated in 
the fall of the city. He was specially commended by 
Admiral Farragnt for gallant conduct on this occasion. 
He was aide to Commander John L. Worden, com- 
manding the ironclad Montauk, in the engagements on 
the Ogeechee River, South Carolina, and in the de- 
struction of the Confederate privateer Nashville. He 
was slightly wounded by splinters during his service on 
hoard the Hartford and was severely injured hy th ing 
holts while in the pilot-house of the Montauk. 

At the close of the Civil War, Captain Osbon was 
recommended by Admiral Farragnt to Major-General 
Jose M. Carvajal for senior officer of the Mexican 
Navy, with the rank of Admiral. This position he ac- 
cepted, and performed active and important duty for 
the Mexican Republic After a service of several years 
he resigned his position and returned to the United 
States. He subsequently served as Superintendent of 
the Guanoco and La Brea Railroad in Venezuela and 
Superintendent of the New York and Bermudez Com- 
pany's asphalt mines, Venezuela. He made a survey 
of the Chaguaramu's sulphur mines at Carupano, Ven- 
ezuela, and also of the harbor and hay of Carupano, the 
chart of which was published by the United States 
Ilydrographic Office at Washington. He served as an 
acting volunteer naval scout during the Spanish- Amer- 
ican War, and was the first to discover the location of 
the fleet of Admiral Cervera off the island of Curacao 
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and report it to the Navy Department. For this ser- 
vice he received the special commendation of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy. 

Captain Osbon served in the various offices of Cap- 
tain. Commodore and Rear-Admiral (in the last posi- 
tion for two terms) of the National Association of 
Naval Veterans. He was the founder and organizer of 
the United States Veteran Navy, and was its first Com- 
modore, He was Commander of Naval Post No. 516. 
Grand Army of the Republic, for two terms and chair- 
man of the Associated Commanders and Quartermas- 
ters of the Grand Army of the Republic Posts of the 
City and County of New York. On the occasion of the 
opening of the Harlem Ship Canal lie was the senior 
officer in command of the marine parade. He was 
decorated by the Government of Venezuela with the 
order of the "Bust of the Liberator" for distinguished 
services rendered to that government, hie is a member 
of "The Survivors of Farragut's Fleet" and the "Arc- 
tic Club." 

The later years of Captain Gabon's life have been 
spent in more quiet fashion. He has devoted much of 
his time to literary pursuits and in compiling the remi- 
niscences of his eventful life. Many of these have ap- 
peared in magazine articles, and many have been em- 
bodied in lectures. Captain Osbon is a brilliant speaker 



and tells his stories with a charm and cleverness that at 
once command the most profound attention, while the 
magnetism of his personality is remarkable. Taken as 
a whole, his entertainments on the platform are most 
charming. His literary talent is not a development of 
recent date, as during the Civil War he was a valued 
correspondent of the New York Herald on naval mat- 
ters. He is also an artist of no mean merit, and fur- 
nished to Harpers Weekly many valuable sketches of 
scenes of the civil conflict. He is the author of "Os- 
bon's Handbook of the Navy," a publication that is 
highly valued by the service. He is also the compiler 
of "The Register of the United States Veteran Navy," 
He was the founder, and for many years the able 
editor, of The Nautical Gazette, the first journal of its 
class to be published in the United States. He has 
always been a voluminous and valued contributor to 
the press on maritime subjects. The reminiscences 
already referred £0 have for some time been appearing 
in serial form in Pearson's Magazine, and have been 
received with great favor, A distinguished critic has 
said of them : "We make no hesitancy in declaring 
that from the combined standpoints of literary merit, 
human interest, dramatic excitement, subtle humor and 
historic value this reminiscent series of papers is the 
best thing that has ever come to Pearson's." 
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CORNELIUS N. BLISS 

eoBSELros NewtOX Br.iss, one of the moat eminent 
tjercbants that the metropolis ever produced, was born 
in Fafl Rii-er, Massachusetts, in 1833. A man cjf sturdy 
Bfav&inue, clear mint] and unquestioned force and pro- 
tilt v of character, lie has, from a maelest Iwginniiig. 
ir.i.ii' [lis way to the front in the business life of the 
KdBtmiiutv by honorable business methods. It may be 
truly said of him chat he is tlie architect of his own far- 
tine. He began almost with bis youth to fight the 
lank 1 which \\ as to end n .v [til success inscribed 011 its 
tanner. Disaster, failure and obscurity were never 
3Srrittcn on the horoscope of bis life. Talent, energy 
and probity have guided him to a goal where be can 
look Fiock with no regret for bis years of application, 
His ancestors were English, and. imbued with a spirit 
of adventure, and believing in freedom of worship, 
c'nev came to make their home in the colonics of Amer- 
ica. They landed in this country in 1630, and settled 
blNeiv England, where they endured all the hardships 
whirl] tell to the kit of the pioneers, lint which were 
tBowned with prosperity, In the War for Independence 
dn i" lyere patriotic anil helped to drive the British atlj 
diu I le^iafls out of the country. These ancestors set- 
tled first in Weymouth, Massachusetts but later re- 



moved to Eehnlioth. The- father of the subject of this 
sketch moved lu ball Kiver. and died there at the early 
age of twenty-six, when Cornelius was but an infant. 
The mother remarried and moved to New Orleans, but 
the boy remained in Fall River, in charge of relatives, 
until he bad [>een graduated front the common schools 
and from Fiske's Academy, He then joined his mother 
in JCevv Orleans, and alter an additional course in the 
schools tit that city he took his first step in his business 
career. At this point it is interesting to note one or 
two of his prominent characteristics as a boy of fifteen. 
He possessed an independent spirit, and always had a 
large amount Of pluck, backed hv strong muscles, when 
the occasion required, though by no means of an ag- 
gressive or combative disposition. Boy as he was, he 
i could not bear to see the w eak oppressed, and his sym- 
' pathy was not always the only aid he extended, He 
• bad no wild oats to sow and was anxious' to l>egiu his 
business life, His stepfather, Edward S. Keep, was 
engaged in the dry gonads business on a large scale, and 
i his counting room offered attractions to the young 
gmduate. lie was ambitious, and for one 3 r ear he 
worked hard, with the determination to master as 
speedily as possible the details of the business. He be- 
came convinced that he could succeed in the mercantile 
line, but he believed that New Orleans was not at that 
time expansive enough, and bis eves turned toward the 
large Northern cities. One day in 1S4S he resolved to 
try his fortune in Boston, and accordingly hade adieu 
to the Crescent City, notwithstanding its many attrac- 
tions. The largest dry goods house in the United 
1 States at that time was that nf James M. Bcel>e & Co., 
of Boston. He obtained employment with this firm, 
which proved to Ijc the Iwginning of a remarkably stic- 
! cessful career. His ability, his energy and bis thorough 
j mastery of the business did not fail to attract the atten- 
I tion of the great merchants, and in due time he was 
j given an interest in the concern. The business con- 
tinued tn prosper to a wonderful degree, and through 
all the vicissitudes of trade iL weathered every storm 
and was unscathed by any financial panic. In i8rir>, by 
mutual agreement, some of its members desiring to 
retire irom arrive business life, the firm was dissolved, 
I each member retiring with a substantial bank account. 
^f^. Bliss, not desiring to lead an inactive life, soon 
after ticcamc a meml>er of the firm of John and Ebeu 
Wright St Co.. large dry goods merchants of Boston. 
Having decided to open a br.nn li house in New York, 
Mr, Bliss was pktced in charge of it. The firm name 
was changed to Wright, Bliss & Fabyati, and after- 
ward to Bliss, Fahyan & Co, From the start the firm 
1 succeeded in New York, It was the field just suited to 
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Mr, Bliss rind his partners, and in a few yrars il be- 
came one of the largest houses in its own held oi indus- 
try in The metropolis rind its business connections be- 
came world-wide. An important branch of the eon 
cern was also established in Philadelphia, The firm 
occupies a magnificent building at No n" puaac 
street, in the heart of the dry floods district. 

Since his removal to New York Mr. Bliss has en- 
Lered heartily into every movement which would pro 
iiii-li r I - l- eri.v.lh nod ','.Y;:;ire ■ !• lln cilv. ';<.■:: public 
spirited projects fail to receive his contribution of time 
or motley and in all the numerous admirable schemes 
which have emanated from among his colleagues ot the 
Union League Oub he has taken a cordial interest. 
Mr. Bliss's stomg character, high social standing and 
financial strength have caused him to be much sought 
after as a trustee in financial institutions, the character 
of whose directorate is the important element in secur- 
ing the public confidence. He is a Director and Vice- 
President of the Fourth National Bank (having for a 
time served as its President), the Central Trust Com- 
pany, the American Surety Company, the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, the Home Insurance Society 
and other important financial institutions, and is Gov- 
ernor and Treasurer of the Society of the New York 

I lospital- 

Always an active Republican in politics, Mr, Eliss 
Ins. nevertheless, never sought or occupied an official 
position, the exceptions in this regard l>eing when he 
consented to act as a member of the International Gm- 

fel'ence in Washington City in l8Scj. and in one Other 

instance, referred to further along. President Arthur , 



tendered him a position in his Cabinet, 1ml he declined 
that honor, as weil as the suggestion of a nomination 
by the leaders of his parry on various occasions, for an 
elective ofhee. 

While too preoccupied by his business interests to 
serve his country in public station, he has always 
labored with energy to promote the practical work of 
bin party; In 1884 lie was chairman of the Committee 
of One Hundred api>ointed at a public meeting of the 
citizens of New York to attend the Chicago Conven- 
tion and urge the nomination of President Arthur to 
succeed himself. When the convention decided to 
nominate. Mr. Blaine, Mr. Bliss Iwcame his loyal sup- 
porter, and rendered effective serviee in that remarka- 
ble campaign, He has served as a member of the Re- 
publican Comity Committee of New York and was 
chairman of the New York Republican Stale Com- 
mittee in jR t S^ and iSSQ, and also treasurer of the Re- 
publican National Committee in 1892. He has long 
been a Director and was ior a time President of the 
Protective Tariff League, whose energies nee directed 
in favor of the American system of protection to home 
industry. In 1897, against his own inclinations, he 
was. urged by President McKinlrv In accept a position 
in his Cabinet as Secretary of the Interior. He dis- 
charged the important duties of the office with marked 
ability, hut resigned before the end of the term. 

The s vir I standing of Mr, Bliss is attested by bis 
membership in the Union, Centuiy, Union League, 
Riding, Metropolitan, Merchants', Players' and other 
popular clubs anil in a number of the public-spirited 
societies. 
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Oneida Central Bank. There, as a clerk, he served at 
the exceedingly modest salary of one hundred dollars 
per year, which he sought to have increased at the 
expiration of eighteen months. The management re- 
fused his request, and this action on their part was 
perhaps the indirect cause of producing One of the great 
bankers of the world Young Gage was somewhat dis- 
appointed, and very likely disgusted, at the economical 
views of the bank officials, and he resolved to at once 
seek a position where he could at least have a reason- 
able hope for more liberal treatment. Soon after, 
in furtherance of this determination, he went to Chi- 
cago, lie being then nineteen years of age. A career of 
conquest did not immediately open before him. Indeed 
he had only stepped upon the threshold of a path that 
led to success afar off, and through numberless vicissi- 
tudes. His ascendency was not easy or swift. The 
banks and other institutions in which he sought em- 
ployment in the line of his experience had no vacancies 
that he could fill, but there were other lines of industry 
in which he thought he could make a living, and he 
found a chance to work hard for small pay in a lumber 
yard and planing mill, where bookkeeping formed a 
part of his duties. This was not the position to which 
he aspired, hut he went at his duties with alacrity, and 
for three years followed them industriously and without 
complaint. Poor as it was, there was worse to follow, 
for in the financial depression of lB$B, when thousands 
Lyman Judson Gage, financier and ex-Secretary of u f business linns were forced to suspend, the con- 
the United States Treasury, was born in DeKuyter. cem in whose employ he was was one of those that 
Xcw York, June 28, 1836. His parents, Eli A. and were compelled to succumb. Young Gage thus sud- 
Mary (JudsOn) Gage, were natives uf Xew York, but denly found himself thrown nut of employment. Al- 
the ancestors of each were from New England, where though the firm was compelled to relinquish his services 
both families were settlers in the early history of the in his former capacity, they needed the services of a 
c: nintry, having emigrated from England. Lyman Gage watchman to guard their property, and he accepted the 
entered the academy at Rome, New York, when he was duties of that position rather than eat the bread of idle- 
but ten years of age, hut after only four years of school- j ness. It was an exhibition of his pluck and industry 
ing he was obliged to suspend his studies that he might! similar to many others in his career, but perhaps more 
begin the hattle of life by earning his own support, striking. However, these disagreeable duties had to be 
llis first occupation was found as an employee in the 1 performed hut for a short time. In August, 1858, he 
Rome Post Office, where his compensation was five dol- ! obtained a position in a bank, the employment to which 
lars per m. Mitli. i lc assumed his duties with an alacrity he aspired, and the first of the kind which he had had 
and intelligence that in time brought him to the favor- since his arrival in Chicago. The Merchants' Savings, 
able notice of his superiors, and in one year, at the age j Loan and Trust Company, wanting a bookkeeper, set 
of fifteen, he was placed in the more responsible posi- j him to work on a salary of five hundred dollars a year, 
tton of mail agent on the Rome and Watertown Rail- j He regarded himself as fairly started now upon the 
road. Here he displayed wonderful ability for one so road in life that was to lead upward. Events proved 
voting, and he exhibited the energy and faithfulness to that his hopes were well founded. He took hold of his 
duty which won him such great distinction in his after new labor with a will and worked with that effective- 
life. He aspired to a higher field, however, for the ness that usually results in an occupation for which a 
exercise of bis energies than the mail service offered, man has natural abilities. In less than six months he 
and in 1854 he sought and obtained employment in the was promoted to the position of paying teller, at a 
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salary of twelve hundred dollars a year, and at the 
expiration of a year was further advanced to be assis- 
tant cashier, at a salary of two thousand dollars. At 
the end of the second year lie was given the post of 
cashier, which position he held until 186S, when, hav- 
ing served the institution a complete decade, lie severed 
his connection with it to assume a more advantageous 
connection with the First National Bank of Chicago. 
He went into this great financial institution on the most 
alluring terms as its cashier, his great abilities having 
been readily recognized some years before by its man- 
agement. He soon gave unmistakable evidence of the 
pi -session of a high character of banking genius. His 
service did much toward extending the popularity of 
the bank, and in 1882. when a new charter was pro- 
cured and a reorganization effected, Mr. Gage was 
elected vice-president and manager. He filled these 
positions for nine years to the entire satisfaction of the 
directors and stockholders, and after discharging the 
active duties of the executive for several years he was 
elected president of the bank in 1 89 1 . 

hong before this Mr. Gage's solid abilities had 
gained a general recognition from the financiers of the 
country, and as far back as 1882 he had been elected 
president of the American Bankers' Association, and 
was twice re-elected unanimously to that honorable 
office. Notwithstanding Mr. Gage's prominence as a 
banker, he is probably equally well known among men 
through his various works in a public or semi-public 
capacity. He was one of the giants who wrought that 
mighty accomplishment, the World's Columbian Expo- 
sition, which did so much to establish the character of 
Chicago for growth and commercial achievement He 
served as a pioneer in this work, and was chairman of 
the committee sent to Washington in behalf of Chicago 
when that city first became a competitor for the exposi- 
tion. He was one of the three gentlemen who pledged 
ten million dollars on behalf of the city, and when the 
exposition company was organized he was made its 
first president. It was his influence, first and foremost, 
which carried the great enterprise safely through the 
many trials that early beset it, and though he resigned 
the presidency he retained a position in the directory 
throughout the whole period of the herculean work 
that gave the world its greatest exposition. He was 
president of the bankers' section of the World's Con- 



gress, and one of the chief promoters of the Art Insti- 
tute, and later of the Field Columbian Museum. 

Mr. Gage's humanitarian interests have led him to 
the study of economics, especially the relations of capi- 
tal to labor, and he has taken a prominent part in the 
discussions growing out of those relations, seeking to 
advance plans for their mutual benefit Every great 
problem of labor or reform — for the moral and material 
well-being' of his fellowineu — has had in him an earnest 
student and strong worker. He was in the forefront in 
the battle waged by the Civic Federation, of which he 
was president, for the purification of Chicago, and was 
a frequent speaker and wielded a large influence in the 
monster meetings which were held by that body to 
purge the city of gambling houses ami many other 
forms of evil, 

Mr, Cage's great financial abilities were brought to 
the service of the Government when he accepted the 
portfolio of the Treasury, under President McKiuley, 
in 1897. training had qualified him well to take 

hold <if the management of the finances of the country. 
His liberal business training and his keen intelligence 
enabled him to grasp quickly the significance of the 
business in those bureaus which were obliged to refer 
to him for his judgment and approval a vast number of 
questions. His administration of the affairs of the 
Treasury Department, extending over a period of five 
years, was marked by great wisdom, and was such as 
to inspire confidence among the financial interests 
throughout the country. His treatment of his subordi- 
nates was characteristic. He has a keen sense of jus- 
tice and an unmitigated contempt for a shirk and a 
fraud. A believer in the merit system, he insisted upon 
an observance of the letter and the spirit of the civil 
service law to such a strict degree as to provoke the 
condemnation of many of the eager and reactionary 
partisans of the party with which he was affiliated. In 
April. 1902, Mr. Gage resigned from the Treasury and 
became the president of the United States Trust Com- 
pany of New York. Mr. Gage is a man of social tastes, 
and is a member of many social organizations. The 
quiet life, too. claims much of his sympathy, for he is 
a student of literature in all of its leading forms and 
branches, and adds the culture of hooks to the knowl- 
edge he has received from contact with the best char- 
acters of the world's busy and crowded life. 
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\\ 1LLIAM TRAVERS JEROME 

Wii-i.iam Travers Jerome, lawyer and jurist, was 
born in the city of New York, April l8, 1859. He is 
the son of Lawrence K. Jerome, popularly known as 
"Larry," a noted wit, whose: fame was by no means 
confined to Manhattan Island. Lawrence Jerome and 
his brother, Leonard, as is familiar to every old New 
Yorker, married sisters, and one of the four daughters 
of the latter union was the famous Lady Randolph 
Churchill, who later married Lieutenant G. F. M. Corn- 
wall is West. 

Until 1877 young Jerome was under the instruction 
of private tutors. He then began a course of study at 
the Willi ston Preparatory School, at Last Hampton, 
Massachusetts. In the autumn of 1878 lie entered officers, he took the witness stand himself to testify that 
Amherst College, by the advice of his last tutor, who a certain detective officer could not be believed under 



conscientious. Because of this he sowed no wild oats, 
and always sought the counsel and society of good men. 
In 1 88 1 he left Amherst with the highest honors, 
though in ill-health from overwork in his studies. He 
stood highest in mathematics, but took a deep interest 
in metaphysics, the sciences and languages, particularly 
in Greek and Latin. So great was his knowledge of 
chemistry that he was made an assistant instructor to 
Professor Harris in that department. 

In 1X81 Mr. Jerome entered the law department of 
Columbia College, and after taking the usual two years' 
course decided to remain another year, and was gradu- 
ated with die class of 1884, receiving the degree of 
LL.D. After serving the required time with the law 
firm of Stanley, Clark & Smith, he was admitted to the 
bar at the June term of the Supreme Court, after pass- 
ing a brilliant examination. Of his own merits he was 
never sanguine. After his examination he said he had 
not felt confident that he would pass, as he had an- 
swered only halt of the questions. But the answers in 
writing were so comprehensive, and they so completely 
coveted every point of law, that he passed triumphant- 
ly. He opened his first office in Temple Court, with 
Mr. Daniel Nason, his college chum, who had gradu- 
ated and passed with him, as his partner. This relation 
continued unchanged for some time. The new firm 
prospered, and later the office was removed to No. 55 
Nassau street. 

In 1888 District Attorney John R. Fellows appointed 
Mr. Jerome one of his assistants. In the fall of 1899 
the latter supported Mr. Coff for the District Attor- 
neyship against De T-ancy Nicoll, and upon the election 
of Mr. Nicoll he retired from the office and returned 
to private practice. While in the District Attorney's 
office he managed a number of important cases, among 
others that against James Barker, then the Tammany 
Hall leader in the Thirteenth Assembly District, who 
was convicted of a charge of assault; also the case of 
Emerson, the keeper of a policy shop, in which Bedell, 
a clerk, had lost a vast sum of his employer's money. 
On one occasion, during the trial of certain police 



was a clergyman. This gentleman was radical in his 
religious views, which were largely instilled into the 
mind of his young pupil, and to this day these impres- 
sions have remained. Lawrence Jerome, although of 
exactly opposite temperament and views of things the- 
ological, approved of this religious tendency, and was 



oath. After leaving the District Attorney's office Mr. 
Jerome appeared as counsel in the celebrated Carlyle 
W. Harris case, and in connection with Mr. Goff in 
the equally celebrated Gardner case. 

Mr. Jerome's career really began when he joined the 
reform movement which inspired the appointment by 



very proud of his boy. A friend says young Jerome the Legislature of an investigation committee, which 
developed into a man of a strong religious nature, posi- was headed by State Senator Clarence Lexow. John 
th e in his opinions and belief — absolutely honest and . W. Goff, counsel for the committee, selected him as one 
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of his assistants in that historic investigation, at the 
close of which the great political campaign for reform 
in the city's affairs began, with Mr. Jerome as counsel 
for the famous Committee of Seventy and manager of 
the campaign against Tammany, which resulted in the 
election of William L. Strang as Mayor and John W. 
Goff as Recorder. In the following year Mayor Strong 
appointed Mr. Jerome Judge of the Court of Special 
Sessions, ranking him second only to Judge Kinsdale, 
and giving him the eight-year term. 

In politics Mr. Jerome may he called a Jeffersonian 
Democrat. He has fixed views, is unswervable in his 
ideas of right and wrong, deliberate in forming his 
conclusions, rind will make no concessions when he has 
otice decided upon a course. His arraignment of the 
system of political crime and corruption in New York, 
in an address before the League for Political Education 
in 1896. was a graphic and powerful effort in the in- 
terest of reform. On this occasion he used the follow- 
ing forcible language : "My own opinion is that crime 
may be stamped out by rational means, just as smallpox 
and fever, which were considered necessary evils a few 
years ago, are now practically unknown in civilized 
countries. The power that is going to stamp it out is 
education and occupation. It is not by shielding a boy 
from temptation and bolstering him along that you are 



Sfoincr to make a erood man 



aim. 



It is by nihil"" his 



mind so full of good, pure thoughts that he has no 
time or inclination to be bad. * * * The vast sys- 
tem of blackmail in this city is known by everyone btit 
the District Attorneys, who have never done anything 
to root it out. W hen you have in that position a man 
who is aggressively honest, and who does not sit and 
wait for crime to rub against him, yon may look for 
revelations and reforms where you little think it now." 

One of the strongest elements in Mr. Jerome's char- 
acter is the fearlessness with which be expresses his 



opinions regarding the conduct of those holding official 
positions. In April, 1K99, he openly charged that the 
Police Magistrates' clerks drew defective complaints to 
enable liquor dealers to evade the excise law. His 
arraignment of the methods of the District Attorney's 
office was made in an equally bold and fearless manner. 

It was a natural result of Mr. Jerome's prominence 
and great iullucnce in the effort to correct the evil prac- 
tices in the municipal government that he should be 
chosen in 190 1 as the candidate on the reform ticket 
for the office of District Attorney. It was his first 
experience as a campaign orator, and it is not going too 
far to ascribe to his masterly and convincing speeches 
the largest part in the success of the ticket. His ad- 
ministration of the office for four years was in strict 
conformity to the lines he had laid down in his speeches 
and in his former criticisms, and great reforms in his 
office were instituted and carried through. Many noted 
criminals were convicted, and the calendar was reduced 
to a smaller number of pending cases than had been 
known for a number of years. His prosecution of 
gamblers and policy dealers was of an aggressive char- 
acter, such as had never been known in the history of 
the office. He was elected to succeed himself in No- 
vember, 1905, in one of the most hotly contested cam- 
paigns ever held in New York. He ran independent of 
all party affiliation, declaring his platform to be a sim- 
ple indorsement of his administration, or. as he terse! v 
put it, a response from the people as to whether he had 
"made good" his former pledges. His unique position 
in the campaign attracted wide attention, and the con- 
tributions to his campaign fund came from almost 
every State in the Union. 

Mr. Jerome is a member of the Bar Association of 
New York, and of many social clubs. He has a country 
residence at Lakewood, Connecticut, where his hours 
of relaxation are spent. 
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JOIIX D. CRIMMIXS 

John Panihi. ClUMMIHS, conspicuous as a contrac- 
tor, public man and philanthropist, and without the 
mention of whose name a history of the material de- 
velopment and growth of Manhattan Island would be 
incomplete, was horn in New York City, May 18, 1844. 
of Irish parentage, his father, Thomas Crimnhns, being 
also a well-known contractor of his day. The elder 
Crimmins was a man of sound sense and great enter- 
prise, who, having settled in New York in 1837, en- 
gaged in contract work in 1849, and retired from 
business in 1873, the possessor of a large fortune. The 
son gained his education in the public schools and St. 
Francis Xavier C ollege. Upon his graduation from 
the latter institution, at the age of eighteen, he found 
occupation as a clerk in his father's office. The voca- 
tion suited the enterprising nature be had inherited 
from his father, and he entered upon the mastery of all 
the necessary details with ardor and intelligence. At 
the age of eighteen he had made such progress in ac- 
quiring a knowledge of the business that he was made 
superintendent of the work then in progress, and at the 
age of twenty he was made a partner, the firm name 
being Thomas Crimmins & Son. 

The contracts executed by the firm previous to this 



date were confined mainly to excavations, water front 
improvements, heavy foundations, and similar work. 
The influence of the junior partner was now seen in an 
extension of the operations of the concern, and the 
field was so broadened as to embrace the construction 
of private and public buildings under the provisions of 
contracts. Even at this early stage in his business 
career young Crimmins was fully qualified to direct 
and plan intricate work requiring great skill, and he 
received the highest commendation from many distin- 
guished engineers for carrying out construction work 
devised by himself. 

The first work performed by the firm in the con- 
struction of buildings was executed in 1866, since 
which time many hundreds of public and private build- 
ings have been erected under its direction, l'rogres- 
siveness has always been one of Mr. Crimmins's chief 
characteristics, and he has been quick and alert in the 
employment of mechanical appliances to facilitate his 
work. He was one of the first to make use of the steam 
drill in the making of excavations, and many other 
appliances of equal value were adopted by him. Under 
such influences the business of the firm grew at a rapid 
pace, and in 1872 Mr. Crimmins assumed entire charge 
of the work, his father retiring from active life. For 
several years thereafter he conducted the business inde- 
pendently, but afterward formed a partnership with his 
brother, Thomas E. Crimmins. He has, however, 
always maintained separate business connections out- 
side the firm, involving many transactions of impor- 
tance. His connection with the construction business 
naturally led to his acquiring a vast amount of useful 
knowledge regarding real estate values. This knowl- 
edge led to judicious investments, and he has gradually 
become one of the largest real estate operators in the 
city. 

To a greater or less extent Mr. Crimmins has for 
the past forty years been identified with a large per- 
centage of the large construction work projected in 
Xew York, especially with operations requiring the 
highest degree of ability in the contractor. He accepts 
very few contracts from the city, his work being almost 
wholly performed for corporations, estates and indi- 
viduals. He laid the foundations for the Manhattan 
Railway, constructed the electrical subway and has laid 
many miles of gas and water mains, built the tank 
foundations for various gas companies, and constructed 
the Broadway line and the street railways on Lexing- 
ton, Lenox and Columbus avenues. His work is always 
thorough and satisfactory, and contracts are not in- 
frequently awarded to him without competition. He 
is one of the largest employers of labor in the city, 
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seldom carrying fewer than two thousand names on 
his payroll, and often as many as six to eight thousand. 
He has gone through every financial storm unscathed, 
and has not defaulted a pay day or disappointed a credi- 
tor. His influence with his workmen is remarkable. 
Taticnt, an attentive and sympathetic listener, just in 
his conclusions, while at the same time ready to defend 
with reasonable argument his position against unwar- 
ranted demands, he has never failed to reach a friendly 
settlement of every dispute with his own men. lie has 
frequently been called to serve as an arbitrator in cases 
of strikes, and in most instances has been successful in 
bringing about an adjustment of the differences to the 
entire satisfaction of all concerned. 

Mr. Crimmins has been for some years largely asso- 
ciated with traction enterprises in New York and is a 
large stockholder in several of the companies. He is a 
mem1>er of the Chamber of Commerce, a director in 
the Fifth Avenue Bank, the National Union Bank and 
the Title Insurance Company of New York, president 
of the Essex and Hudson Land and Improvement 
Company and trustee of the Northwestern Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Milwaukee. He is also a mem- 
ber of several boards of trustees of charitable institu- 
tions connected with the Catholic Church and of the 
building committees of a number of them. FTe has 
superintended the building of various convents, schools, 
asylums and churches and the house of the Catholic 
Club. 

Mr. Crimmins is a Democrat and has played some 
part in politics, though too busy a man to enter upon a 



political career. He was Park Commissioner from 
1883 to 1 888, and has served at various periods as 
either president or treasurer of that board. He has 
also been a valued member of all the special committees 
of citizens formed during the past twelve or fifteen 
years to represent the people of the city in public com- 
memorations and the achievement of non-partisan ob- 
jects in which prominent people are accustomed to co- 
operate, lie has served as one of the Board of Visitors 
to the West Point Military Academy anil also as a 
Presidential Elector, His familiarity with and success 
in the handling of large numbers of employees led to 
his selection as one of the advisers in the settlement of 
the great trolley strike in Brooklyn a number of years 
ago. 

Although one of the busiest men in the city of New 
York, with large and varied interests requiring his con- 
stant care, he is not engrossed to the exclusion of the 
more refining influences of life. A charming man so- 
cially, of an artistic temperament, a scholar and a bibli- 
ophile, he rejoices in the possession of a collection of 
rare and valuable books and manuscripts. In manners 
he unites courtesy and refinement with the thorough- 
ness of discussion and quickness of decision of an ex- 
perienced business man. Several of the best known 
business and social clubs of the city have elected him 
to membership, including the Manhattan, Lawyers', 
Democratic, Catholic', Players', Suburban, Stamford 
Yacht and Building Trades. He is also a large con- 
tributor to the support of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art and the American Museum of Natural History. 
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JOHN H. STAR IX 

[ 

John Henry St AWN, merchant and steamboat 
owner, was horn in Sammonsville, Montgomery (now 
Fulton) County. New York, August 27, 1825. Nicho- 
las Starin lor Stern, as he spelled his name), who 
founded the family in America, an emigrant from Ger- 
main in ["JO, settled in the Mohawk Valley upon the 
German Flats. Ten of his lineal descendants fought in 
the American Revolution under Washington. Myn- 
dert Starin, father of John H. Starin, the subject of 
this sketch, was born in Glen, Montgomery County, in 
1786. He was an enterprising man. and built the fac- 
tories which formed the nucleus of the village of Sam- 
monsville, and later laid out and established Fulton- 
ville, now one of the most charming places of residence 
in the State. His wife Rachel, whom he married in 
18 to, was a daughter of Major Thomas Sammons, of 
Johnstown, New York, The Sammons family sup- 
plied many soldiers for the War of Independence. 

John H. Starin inherited in large measure the busi- 
ness qualities of his father, and these were manifested 
at an early period in his life. He received his educa- 
tion at the Esperance Academy in Schoharie County. 
After leaving this institution he began the study of 
medicine under Dr. C. C. Yates, of Albany, but his 



tastes tended in a different direction, and he finally 
accepted a clerkship in the drug store of his brother, 
Delancy Starin, at Fultonville. He sought and ob- 
tained the position of Postmaster of the village, the 
duties of which position he discharged in connection 
with his clerical duties. In 1856, having accumulated 
some means, he removed to New York and began the 
manufacture of medicines and toilet articles. In a short 
time he succeeded so well in his business that several 
highly advantageous partnerships were offered him, 
which he declined to accept. The transportation of the 
goods he sold brought him into contact with the rail- 
road and steamboat men, and, seeing the trouble and 
worry over it, the idea of establishing a general freight 
agency in the city representing the leading trunk lines 
occurred to hint This was the beginning of his for- 
tune. The railroad officials saw at once the advantages 
of a general agency, and he obtained the clientage of a 
leading road. The new business increased so rapidly 
under Mr. Starin's energetic and excellent manage- 
ment that he soon gave up his manufacturing of medi- 
cines and devoted his entire time to his new venture. 

Soon after this the Civil War broke out. and Mr. 
Starin proved himself a valued friend of the Union hv 
his zeal and energy in facilitating the transportation of 
troops, munitions of war and army supplies for the 
Government. Many hungry troops were indebted for 
relief to his indefatigable activity and courage in carry- 
ing them food and other necessities. It is impossible 
to estimate die immense amount of good he did for the 
Union cause. It is sufficient to say that his contracts 
with the Government were carried out with such cel- 
erity and success that he became noted as a transporta- 
tion agent, and when the war ended he had 110 trouble 
in extending his steamboat and railroad connections. 
His business has increased to enormous proportions, 
and by far the largest proportion of all the lighterage 
and handling of freight of the great railroads is prac- 
tically in his hands. The ramifications of his immense 
business cannot he enumerated in detail. His steam- 
boat lines, his large establishments on the river front 
for receiving and dispatching freight, and his many 
enterprises help to comprise the growth and prosperity 
Of the city. No one can carry out a gigantic contract. 
n:i|uiring condensed energy and vast resources at com- 
mand, quicker and better than he. This was eminently 
exemplified on the occasion of the centennial celebra- 
£ r - .11 in Xcw York, w hen the merchant marine display 
on the North and East Rivers was intrusted entirely to 
him. As an evidence of ins public spirit it may be men- 
tioned that when New York was struggling to have the 
city selected for the site of the World's Fair. Mr. 
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Starin pledged the sum of five hundred thousand dol- 
lars on behalf of the owners of steam transportation in 
the harbor. 

It is impossible to speak of all the enterprises in 
which Mr, Starin is engaged. Besides bis large fleet 
(.if vessels, tugs, propellers, floating elevators and dry 
docks, he owns a large amount of real estate in New 
York City and in other portions of the State. His 
famous stock farm near Fulton vi lie possesses the finest 
stock in any racing or trotting stud in this country, 
and hundreds are given employment among the rural 
population in the neighborhood. Tt came to bis atten- 
tion frequently, after lie had lieenme the hwikt < r a 
number of excursion boats, that the excursionists were 
often troubled in the selection of a resort, and that 
Coney Island did not always satisfy them in this re- 
gard. This fact led him to the purchase of the barren 
islands hi the Sound opposite New Rochelle and their 
transformation into a public pleasure ground. This 
resort is now one of the most popular and well con- 
ducted in the vicinity. If Mr. Starin has any special 
hobby it is this Glen Island pleasance. The grounds 
are beautifully laid out and policed, and supplied with 
numerous attractions for the children, as well as per- 
sons of an older growth, among- them being a large and 
well supplied zoological garden. The strictest order is 
maintained, objectionable characters being rigidly ex- 
cluded, and thus the patronage, which is enormous, 
comes from the better element in society. It was the 
object of Mr. Starin to provide a resort where parents 
could take their children without coming in contact 
with the contaminating influences of those of a less dis- 
criminating character, and his effort has been crowned 
with a wonderful degree of success. A large fleet of 
commodious and well-appointed steamers is maintained 
for the exclusive use of the patrons of this resort. 



Mr. Starin is a stanch Republican, and has always 
taken an active interest in the campaigns of his party. 
In 1876 he was elected to Congress from the Twentieth 
Congressional District, comprising the counties of 
Hamilton, Saratoga, Schenectady, Fulton and Mont- 
gomery. His services ifl Congress were highly appre- 
ciated by his constituents, and he was renominated in 
1878 and re-elected by a large plurality, receiving near- 
ly seven thousand more votes than his Democratic op- 
ponent and over ten thousand more than the Greenback 
Lal.Kir candidate. Tlis wise course and consistency 
caused his constituency to urge him to accept a third 
term, but this honor be declined. In 1882 he was 
prominently mentioned in connection with the nomina- 
tion for the office of Governor, and received forty-two 
votes in the convention, which finally, after a pro- 
tracted struggle, nominated Alonzo B. Cornell. He 
has been a member of the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce since T 874. and in 1880, upon the death of Horace 
Seymour, he was elected President of the Saratoga 
Monument Association to provide a fitting memorial nf 
the battle that practically decided the Civil War. In 
that patriotic enterprise he worked energetically and 
secured for it an appropriation of thirty thousand dol- 
lars from Congress, added a liberal donation of bis 
own, and by his personal effort induced many others to 
subscribe. 

Mr. Starin's habits of life are simple and unaffected. 
He has many clerks and hundreds of other employees, 
and be is a hero to all of these, with whom be is daily 
brought into the most frank and intimate intercourse 
and relations. Mr. Starin has since its organization 
been a member of the Rapid Transit Commission and 
has rendered invaluable services in the deliberations and 
conclusions of that important body. 
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EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN 

EpMUND C. Steumax. known for many years as 
"the banker poet," is of New England ancestry. He 
was born in Hartford, Connecticut, October 8, 1833. 
He is the second son of Colonel Edmund Rnrke and 
Elizabeth Clementine (Dodge) Stedman. The Rev. 
Aaron Cleveland, the New England poet, was his great- 
grandfather. Edmund was at an early age placed 
Under the care of his great-uncle, James Stedman, of 
Norwich, to be educated. His father died while he was 
quite young, and a few years later his mother, who 
was a woman of culture and poetic gifts, married Wil- 
liam B. Kinney. In after years, when Edmund C. Sted- 
man published his collected poems, the volume was 
"affectionately and reverently dedicated to my mother, 
in gratitude for whatever portion I inherit of her own 
sweet gift of song." 

At the age of sixteen years Edmund entered Yale 
College. He was an apt scholar, though impetuous. 
He was particularly proficient in Greek and Latin com- 
position, and an original poem, entitled "Westminster 
Abbey," contributed by him to the Yale Literary Maga- 
zine, took the first prize. In his third year at Yale 
young Stedman, in consequence of his impetuous na- 
ture and his disinclination to brook restraint, was sus- 



pended bv the faculty. He left the college, and did not 
return, upon the termination of his suspension, to com- 
plete his course. Several years afterward, however, 
the Yale authorities, proud of his literary fame, re- 
stored him to the class of 1853, and conferred upon 
him the degree of Master of Arts, which degree he also 
received from Dartmouth College in 1873. 

From college Mr. Stedman went into a newspaper 
office, the Norwich (Connecticut) Tribune, and within 
a few months became the editor of that journal. He 
was but twenty years old when he married Laura Hyde 
Woodworth, on November 2, 1853. Soon after his 
marriage be became the editor of the Herald, at \\ i li- 
sted, Connecticut, and he remained with this journal 
for three years. Tn 1856 he decided to remove to New 
York, I lis first years in the metropolis were not at- 
tended with a great degree of success, and his contribu- 
tions to Vanity Fair, Putnam's Monthly, Harper's 
[ Magazine and the New York World and Tribune 
yielded but a precarious income. He struggled on, 
however, determined not to abate his efforts to secure 
better results, and they were finally rewarded by his 
employment on the staff of the Tribune as a regular 
contributor. Here his literary ability was recognized 
and his work proved highly satisfactory. He was not, 
however, brought into any very great prominence until, 
in 1859, appeared in the columns of the Tribune a 
poem entitled, "The Diamond Wedding." A wedding 
had occurred in New York, at which there was a bril- 
liant display of costly raiment and jewelry. The bride- 
groom was a wealthy Cuban, and the wedding was the 
absorbing topic among the society people of the city for 
several days. On the inspiration of the moment Mr. 
Stedman wrote the satirical poem, Which brought him 
into immediate public notice on account of its aptness 
and real poetic merit. It established his reputation as 
a writer and brought to him many remunerative offers 
from magazines and newspapers. The wedding poem 
was SOOd followed by "How Old John Brown Took 
Harper's Eerry." This poem so impressed Ralph 
Waldo Emerson that he included it in his "Parnassus." 
Another satirical production that brought him much 
fame was "The Ballad of Lager Beer." While con- 
tinuing in regular newspaper work he wrote many 
other poems and in 1861 he published a volume entitled 
"Poems, Lyrical and Idyllic," which was well received. 

hi [86l, upon the breaking out of the Civil War, 
Mr. Stedman assumed the important position of Wash- 
ington correspondent for the New York World, a por- 
tion of his time l>eing spent in the field at the head- 
quarters of Generals McDowell and McClell.m. His 
letters were polished, graphic and valuable for their 
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reliable and interesting detail. Failing health com- 
pelled him to abandon the arduous duties of a corre- 
spondent and he accepted a position in the office of 
Attorney-General Bates. This he filled for two years, 
resigning in 1864 and returning to New York. He 
published I his year a narrative poem, "Alice of Mon- 
mouth, an Idyl of the Great War," which was widely 
read and greatly admired. It tells the story of the mar- 
riage of a young man of social rank to a girl in a lower 
grade of society, of the young man's disinheritance, his 
death in the war after a reconciliation, and the happi- 
ness brought to the home of the father by the presence 
and ministrations of the young widow. 

After the war Mr. Stedman became dissatisfied with 
journalism, and, having accumulated some means, he 
purchased a seat on the New York Stock Exchange and 
became a broker. Tie made up his mind that he would 
thenceforth pursue his literary work as a .diversion, and 
not as a means of support. He was successful in busi- 
ness from the start, and with the increase of his ma- 
terial prosperity came also a broader and more far- 
reaching influence in the literary world. Some of his 
best work in the literary field was done at his home in 
the evenings, after the toil and anxiety of his work in 
Wall Street. In this way he w : rote '"The Victorian 
Poets." His home became a centre for the literary 
people of New York and for a number of years the 
most distinguished men and women in the world of 
letters and art were t" he inel ai die Siednian weekly 
receptions. In a large square room at the top of his 
home in West Fifty-fourth street was the library — 
workshop and study in one. Here all the paraphernalia 
of his toil were ahout him. The evidences of the range 
and the extent of his reading and scholarship were to 
be found in taking down some of the volumes on the 



shelves. Here were the Greek classics in the original, 
with loose sheets among the pages wherein are trans- 
lations of Theocritus or Bion, done into finished Eng- 
lish verse. His whole collection of the French poets is 
bound in exquisite vellum or morocco. Aiming these 
volumes Mr. Stedman's own works appear in several 
rare and beautiful editions. There is one volume here 
which one holds with truly reverent delight ; it is .Mrs. 
Browning's own copy of "Casa Guida Windows," with 
her interlineation and corrections. It was the gift of 
the poetess to Mrs. Kinney, Mr. Stedman's mother, 
which, to the son, gives it a greatly added value. 

Mr. Stedman possessed for a number of years a com- 
fortable and picturesque summer home in Newcastle 
Islands, at the mouth of the Piscataqua River, in New 
Hampshire. In 18S3 the poet-banker met with finan- 
cial reverses which necessitated his living for a few 
years in a more economical manner than he had been 
accustomed to, but his business was not broken up and 
he gradually retrieved his fortunes. Of late years Mr. 
Stedman has owned and occupied a fine old mansion in 
Lawrence Park, Bronxville. He has read on public 
occasions several striking poems of his own composi- 
tion. He read, in 1871, his poem, "Gettysburg," at the 
annual reunion of the Army of the Potomac, and in 
r 878 he read before the Century Club a poem on the 
death of Bryant. In 1898 he published a volume of 
dainty verses entitled, "Poems Now First Collected," 
being occasional verses written by him in recent years. 
He has enjoyed the personal friendship of nearly every 
writer of distinction of his period. One of his closest 
friends was Fugene Field, who, in acknowledgment of 
a personal service, sent to Mr. Stedman a copy of his 
]>oems illustrated with pen and ink sketches by himself, 
with a friendly dedication. 
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IIKNRY WHITE CANNON 

Henry White Cannon, hanker and ex-Con- 
troller of the Currency, was born in Delhi, Delaware 
County. New York, Septemher 27, 1850. His direct 
ancestor on the mother's side was the first-born of Puri- 
tan Americans, Peregrine White, who was born in the 
Mayflower, November 20, 1620, while that famous 
vessel lay in Cape C"d llarlmr. His grandfather on 
the same side was a Revolutionary soldier of distinc- 
tion, who was taken prisoner by the British and died in 
the old "Sugar House" prison of New York. Benja- 
min Cannon, his paternal grandfather, in whose honor 
Gannonsville. New York, received i:s name, was a man 
who stood high in the business world, and the same 
may be said of his son, George B. Cannon, who was 
for several years Postmaster at Delhi under President 
Grant 

Henry W. Cannon was educated in the private 
schools of Delhi, and afterward studied at the Dela- 
ware Literary Institute. He inherited a strong busi- 
ness proclivity, and having decided to pursue the busi- 
ness of banking he obtained a position in the First 
National Bank of Delhi, where he was made teller be- 
fore he became twenty years of age. He left immedi- 
ately afterward, bang offered in 1870 what seemed to 



him a better position in the Second National Bank of 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 

In iS/i he removed to Stillwater, Minnesota, and, 
though only twenty-one years old, he organized there 
the Lumberman's National Bank, of which he became 
cashier and active manager, and continued so for thir- 
teen years. Two years after this institution came into 
existence the panic of 1873 began, and banks every- 
where suspended currency payment, but so skilful and 
judicious was the management of the youthful cashier 
that his bank was carried through the storm without 
once refusing payment. 

During his stay in Stillwater Mr. Cannon became 
secretary of the Chamber of Commerce and secretary- 
treasurer and general manager of the water and gas 
companies, which institutions prospered greatly under 
his careful and able direction. 

When the public debt was refunded he became active 
in purchasing and exchanging Government kinds for 
Minnesota banks. lie also negotiated loan- for the 
city of St. Taul. His operations in these various direc- 
tions, which frequently brought him to the East, and 
into contact with prominent officials and financiers, 
gave him such a reputation as an able banker that in 
1884, at the solicitation of the Minnesota Congressmen 
and numerous bankers, he was appointed by President 
Arthur Controller of the Currency, to succeed Hon. 
John J. Knox, and in this highly responsible position 
Mr. Cannon quickly demonstrated his ability. Young 
as he was, his experience had been varied, and he had 
diligently studied (he principles of banking and com- 
mercial law. Tie found himself at once in a position of 
difficulty, the financial crisis of 1884 causing great 
trouble in the banking community, during which many 
banks were saved from going into the hands of re- 
ceivers by the skill and judgment of the new Con- 
troller. He also wisely dissuaded the Senate from or- 
dering an inquiry into the condition of the banks of 
New York, which might have precipitated disaster. 
During his term of office the charters of numerous 
national banks expired, and new' charters were granted 
only after - the Controller bad satisfied himself of the 
soundness of the institutions; this was a task demand- 
ing great labor and vigilance on the part of Mr. Can- 
non; it was very judiciously performed. 

On the election of President Cleveland. Mr. Cannon 
was asked to continue in office, but he resigned early in 
1886 and removed to New York, where be became vice- 
president of the National Bank of the Republic. In 
November of the same year he became president of the 
Chase National Bank, the position which he still holds, 
and in which the bank has greatly prospered under his 
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Care. This bank was organized in 1887 by John 
Thompson and his son, Samuel C. Thompson. The 

■ name given to the hank by its founders was in honor of 
Chief Justice and ex-Secrctary Salmon P. Chase, who 
ft as the founder of the national banking' system. The 
business of the bank has always been conducted in a 

" most conservative manner, and the reputation of the 
institution from the day it opened for business to the 
present time has been in every particular unquestioned. 
The Chase National was one of the original designated 
depositories and fiscal agents of the United States 
Treasury and still acts in that capacity. The hank has 
lost none of its prestige with the Government or in the 
community at large since it came under the direction of 
Mr. Cannon. 

Mr. Cannon has, ever since he took up his residence 
in the metropolis, taken an active interest in municipal 
affairs, and in 1887, upon the election of Hugh J. 
Grant t<S ihe Mayoralty he was, on account of his well- 
established business qualifications, requested by the 
Mayor to accept the important position of Aqueduct 
Commissioner. Although the holding of a public posi- 
tion did not accord with Mr. Cannon's inclinations, he 
finally, at considerable personal sacrifice, consented to 
accept the office. His administration of this depart- 
ment was conducted with great vigor, with a due re- 
gard to economy, and was universally commended. 



Soon after the election of President Harrison he 
selected Mr. Cannon as a member of the Assay Com- 
mission, a position requiring the most thorough and 
intimate knowledge of the subject to be treated. He 
served the Government for two years in this commis- 
sion, and in 1892 President Harrison evinced his fur- 
ther confidence in Mr. Cannon's abilities by selecting 
him as one of the Cnited States Commissioners to the 
International Monetary Conference of that year. In 
this conference he took an active part, and sustained 
his reputation for wisdom and acumen regarding mone- 
tary problems. 

Mr. Cannon has contributed not infrequently to the 
columns of the public press on financial matters, and is 
a clear and forcible writer. In banking circles his coun- 
sels are held in the highest estimation, and his name is 
associated with all important financial movements. 
He is a director in several large railroad companies, 
■among them being the Great Northern, the Lake Erie 
and Western, the New York, Ontario ami Western, and 
the Oregon Railroad and Navigation Company. He is 
president of the Pacific Coast Company, and is also a 
director of the Manhattan Trust Company and of the 
United States Guarantee Company. 

Mr. Cannon's social standing is of the very highest, 
and he is connected with some of the leading clubs of 
the metropolis. 
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HORACE SEE 

Horace See, engineer and naval architect, was bom 
in the city cf Philadelphia on July iG, 1835. TTi.i 
father was R. Calhoun See, the well-known silk im- 
porter of that city. After receiving- a classical and 
mathematical education at the Episcopal Academy and 
the private school of H. D. Gregory, he entered the 
employ of Messrs. I. P. Morris & Company, of Phila- 
delphia, passing through their shops and office. In the 
year of 1879, after passing through subordinate posi- 
tions with Messrs. Neafie & Levy, of Philadelphia, the 
National Iron Armor and Shipbuilding Company, of 
Camden, New Jersey, with George W. Snyder, of 
Pottsville, Pennsylvania, and Messrs. William Cramp 
& Sons, of Philadelphia, he became superintending 
engineer of the latter concern, and was very successful 
in the methods introduced by him to raise the standard 
of work in this establishment, whereby the ships not 
only made records for speed, but at the same time were 
found to demand only a minimum amount to maintain. 
These characteristics were exemplified in the perform- 
ance and reliability of the steamships Alameda and 
Mariposa, on the Pacific. The steamer Monmouth is 
another example, this vessel having since her arrival in 
New York harbor in 1888 maintained her position as a, 



pacemaker, notwithstanding she is now in her eigh- 
teenth year and many improvements have since then 
been introduced in vessels of her character to bring 
about better results. 

In 1886 he induced his firm to modify the Govern- 
ment designs for machinery of the gunboat Yorktown 
and cruiser Newark by substituting the triple expan- 
sion for the double compound engine. This led to con- 
siderable opposition, hut lie made it so clear to Mr. 
W hitney, Secretary of the Navy, who was favorable 
toward introducing that which would improve the 
character of the vessels, and succeeded so well in con- 
vincing him that it would be a mistake to neglect the 
opportunity of doing so, that his plans were adopted. 
The wisdom of this decision has been evidenced in the 
superior performance of these vessels and that of the 
Philadelphia, although the engines were of the hori- 
zontal type with its supposed limitations The dyna- 
mite cruiser Vesuvius, delivered to the United States 
Government in 1889, is an additional example. The 
engines of this vessel were of the four-crank vertical 
triple expansion variety, the first of this kind in the 
navy of the United States, if not that of any country. 
The performance was highly satisfactory, a speed of 
nearly twenty-two knots being attained in a vessel of 
over eight hundred tons displacement at this early date. 
Tt attracted considerable attention both here and abroad. 
The vessels and machinery designed by him contain 
many improvements of his invention not only in the 
design but also in the methods of construction which 
have enabled the vessels to be successful from the very 
beginning of their life. The' cylindrical mandrel by 
securing a perfectly true bearing and journal exploded 
the erroneous idea that it was necessary for an engine 
to begin with hot bearings and that time was necessary 
to remove such a condition. The value of this inven- 
tion has been notably exemplified not only in the per- 
formance of the steamship Alameda and steamer Mon- 
mouth, before noted, but also in all the vessels where 
it has been employed. The radial valve gear invented 
by F. C. Marshall and afterward abandoned by the 
inventor on account of excessive wear, has been im- 
proved and employed by Mr. See with much success 
by P. C. Marshall and afterward abandoned by the 
Stephenson link motion. The water-tube boiler has 
received improvements at his hands by which its safetv, 
as well as economy and durability, have been increased. 
Other improvements of his include the grease extractor, 
evaporator, piston, and. last but not least, the ash ejec- 
tor by the use of which the ashes are forced by a jet of 
water through a pipe from the fire room floor upward 
and outside the vessel above the water line, thereby 
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red vicing the labor, avoiding noise and securing' cleanli- 
ness. This invention has been further improved by the 
introduction of an air vessel near the jet. The success 
attending this new feature led him to extend the appli- 
cation of an air vessel to a fire hydrant, where the air 
surrounds the pipe leading to the nozzle to form pro- 
tection against freezing, act as a cushion to prevent 
water-hammer and to secure a steadier How of water. 
Many improvements have also been introduced by him 
in the construction of the hull of a vessel, that of the 
patented folding hatch cover being one that has not 
only expedited the handling of large covers, but made 
the operation safer and the hatch tighter. He was also 
the first in this country to employ the lap-butts in the 
outside plating, the bilge-keel, the water-tight air port 
in the pilot-house, etc. 

Mr, See came to New York in 1889, where his field 
of operations was enlarged, acting as consulting engi- 
neer of the Newport News Steamship and Dry Dock 
Company, superintending engineer of the Southern 
Pacific Company, superintendent of the Cromwell 
Steamship Company, and superintending engineer of 
the Pacific Mail Steamship Company, as well as con- 
sulting engineer for different parties. There have been 
built or altered from his design and under his superin- 
tendence since his location in New York very nearly 
thirty vessels in the construction of which he has intro- 
duced many improvements both in the hull and ma- 
chinery, improvements the use of which is not confined 
to this country, but has also extended to others. His 
designs have not been of the sensational order or made 
to cater to a fashion, but simple and direct in order to 
obtain the best results. lie li.is just completed designs 
for a steel barge and tug for the New York State Canal 



Commission to ascertain whether two boats loaded to 
ten feet draft could be built to carry 1 000 tons of wheat 
each and of such dimensions that two could be readily 
passed through the locks at one time. He has also been 
called upon by the Panama Railroad Company to de- 
sign vessels for this company. He is a member of the 
British Institute of Naval Architects, American Society 
Naval Architects and Marine Engineers, North-East 
Coast Institute Engineers and Shipbuilders, England ; 
associate member American Society of Naval Engi- 
neers, United States Naval Institute; past president 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers : Fellow 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
member American Geographical Society, Chaml>er of 
Commerce of New York, New York Yacht Club, Cen- 
tury Association, Colonial Society of Pennsylvania, 
Sons of the Revolution, Pennsylvania Society of New 
York City, of which he is one of the founders, etc., etc. 
lie has been a member of the National Guard of Penn- 
sylvania, holding the position of adjutant in the Twen- 
tieth Regiment during the July riots of and later 
that of captain of the First Regiment. 

The See family is of French extraction, in common 
w ith the Naudains, Bayards and others who settled in 
Delaware after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
The Sees located in St. George's I Tin id nil, Delaware. 
Mr. Scc's mother w r as Margaret Eber, daughter of llil- 
yard Eber, who built Fort Jay and the original fort in 
the Pea Patch in the Delaware River. At the latter 
point he sank the first artesian well in this country, 
flilyard Flier's ancestors were members of the Society 
of Friends, who came from England with William 
Penn in 1682, ami was one of that eminent pioneer's 
most valued friends and advisers. 
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ALEXANDER E. ORE 

ALEXANDER E. Okr, retired merchant, is a native 
of Strabane, County Tyrone, Ireland, where he was 
bdrtl March 2, 1831. He is a descendant of the clan 
McGregor, so famous in the tii story of Old Scotia. 
His parental ancestors left Scotland in the seventeenth 
century, and the son was originally intended for serv- 
ice in the British East India Company, but fortune des- 
tined that be should become a business man of eminence 
in the metropolis of the Western World. A place had 
been secured for him at the age of thirteen in the col- 
lege i if the company at Addiscombe, England, but a 
severe accident, which made him a cripple for years, 
prevented his accepting the appointment. He was in- 
stead sent to a private tutor at Killaloo Glebe, where 
he was educated, fully recovered from the effects of 
his injury, and threw away the crutches which he had 
been compelled to use for several years. 

Tn 1850 Mr. Orr made a voyage from Cardiff, 
Wales, to Wilmington, North Carolina, the trip occu- 
pying, in that day of slow sailing vessels, from two to 
three months. While waiting for the vessel to discbarge 
its cargo and receive another for the return voyage, he 
visited Richmond. Washington, Baltimore and Phil- 
adelphia, but the limited time allowed him before re- 



turning to his vessel did not permit of his extending 
his trip to New York. He had, however, seen enough of 
the United States to fill his mind with an intense desire 
to make this country his future home. Soon after his 
return home he completed his arrangements for carry- 
ing this desire into execution, and the following year 
arrived in Philadelphia. After a brief stay in that city 
he removed to New York, where he soon found em- 
ployment with William Ralph Post, a prominent ship- 
ping and commission merchant. Later he served in the 
! same capacity with the firm of Wallace & Wickes. In 
i 1858, after an active experience of about six years, 
J during which time he had gained great knowledge and 
had received substantial promotions, he became con- 
! nected with the house of David Dows & Co., one of the 
largest shipping concerns of its day. It was at about 
this period in his career that he was happily married 
to a daughter of Ammi Daws, one of the partners in 
the concern. The firm of David Dows & Co. was 
founded in 1825, and from the beginning bad been a 
prosperous and ever-growing business house. It was 
reorganized in l86i, Mr. Orr becoming one of the part- 
ners, the others being two of Mr. Dows's nephews. 
With the enormous trade in cereals and other products 
at their command, the house had a wonderful career 
of prosperity. For considerably more than a quarter 
of a century, under the intelligent guidance of Mr. 
Orr and the other members of the firm, it became one 
of the largest commission houses in flour, grain and 
provisions in the entire country. Its aim was to con- 
duel a strictly commission business, principally in home 
products, and it effected much in advancing the im- 
portance of the port of New York. It erected in Brook- 
lyn one of the largest grain elevators in the world, 
which, with the adjoining warehouse, has a capacity 
of over three and a half million bushels of grain. The 
building and machinery represent an investment of 
over a million dollars. By the improved appliances 
in the elevator, the largest vessel can be loaded in from 
seven to nine hours, which it would have taken almost 
as many days by the old methods. The firm of David 
Dows & Co. was always the synonym for the highest 
commercial credit, and none in New York has ever 
stood higher in the estimation of business men. Mr. 
Orr, during his active connection with the firm, man- 
aged a large share of its business. 

In 1859 Mr. Orr became a member of the Produce 
Exchange, and he was especially active in promoting 
the movement which led to the erection of the fine 
building it now occupies. As secretary of the building 
1 committee of the Exchange be had much to do with 
jthe construction of the plans and the supervision 
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of the structure, which cost over three million dollars, 
The mammoth building, with its square Italian tower, 
fronting on Whitehall street and Bowling Green, is 
one of the many conspicuous edifices in downtown 
New York. At the laying of the cornerstone, on June 
6. 1882, Mr. Orr made the principal address of the 
occasion, in which he said the building would be con- 
secrated to the God of seed-time and harvest; and 
when the building was completed and opened, on May 
ft, 1884, although lie was absent on business in the 
West, he wrote that the work had been accomplished 
by "'courage, perseverance, and faith," which had been 
the watchwords of the committee. Mr. Orr has been 
connected with the Arbitration Commission and the 
Benefit Assurance Society of the Exchange, and with 
Franklin Edson, II. O. Armour and others organized 
the Produce Exchange Gratuity System, whereby each 
member pay r s three dollars into a fund at the death of 
a fellow-member, and which controls over one million 
dollars. 

In public affairs Mr. Orr has always taken a lively 
interest, and has freely given of his time for the pub- 
lic good. He was associated with John Bigelow, Dan- 
iel Magone and John D. Van Burcn in the Canal Com- 
mission appointed by Governor Tilden in 1875, and 
WOfked for eight mouths in exposing the Canal King 
frauds, which led to placing the canals of the State 
under the care of the Superintendent of Public Work.;. 
He was an intimate friend of Governor Tilden and was 
one of the Tilden Presidential Electors in 1876. Al- 
though a Democrat in national affairs, Mr. Orr has 
long believed in the divorce of municipal affairs from 



partisan politics. He aided in organizing the citizens' 
movement which led to the selection of Seth Low for 
Mayor in 1881, and has taken a similar course in differ- 
ent municipal contests since that period. He opposed 
the financial heresies of Mr. Bryan and acted with the 
Sound Money Democrats in supporting Mr. McKinley, 
and he also gave his support to Mr. Roosevelt in the 
more recent National campaign. 

Mr. Orr has always been an advocate for the adop- 
tion of business principles in the conduct of municipal 
affairs, and he was, for several years, a member of the 
Civil Service Commission of Brooklyn, during which 
time he was very active in bettering the condition in 
the police and other departments of that city. 

Mr. Orr retired from active business a number of 
years ago, and since his retirement he has devoted 
much of his valuable time to the advancement of im- 
portant measures in connection with Greater New 
York. He was appointed a member of the Rapid Tran- 
sit Commission, and aided largely in pushing forward 
the plan which has resulted in the present splendid sub- 
way system. When the legislative investigations into 
the methods of conducting the life insurance companies 
resulted in the resignation of the president of the New- 
York Life, Mr. Orr was induced to assume the im- 
portant duty of reorganizing the company, and he is 
now engaged in that work, with the declared intention 
of resigning as soon as a stiitahle man is chosen to fill 
the position. He is a Director of numerous banks, in- 
surance and railroad companies, etc.. and a member of 
the Downtown, City-, Hamilton, Atlantic Yacht, and 
other clubs. 
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RAT. I'll EARL PRIME 

Ralph Earl Priiie, distinguished as a lawyer, an 
author, a soldier and an active member and literary 
exponent of the Presbyterian Cburcli, was born at Mat- 
teawan, X- Y., On the 29th of March, 1840, the son of 
Alanson T. Prime, M.D., and Rulb Havens (Iligbie) 
Prime. Of the descendants of James Prime, the origi- 
nal member of the family in America, a monograph has 
been published by this his latest descendant. 

.Mr. Prime was educated in private schools, in the 
Academy at W hite Plains, X. Y,, and by private tutors. 
He subsequently gave some time to the study of medi- 
cine, bis father's profession, hut was led from this by 
a stronger predilection for the law, in which he took 
a full course of study, and was admitted to practice 
before the bar of New York in 1S61. 

The outbreak of the Civil. War, however, immedi- 
ately followed bis admission, and the fervent, patriotic 
spirit of the young lawyer called him to offer his serv- 
ices in the cause of his country, and he at once enlisted 
as a private in the Fifth New York Volunteer Infantry, 
his enlistment dating from April 20, 1861. in response 
to President Lincoln's first call for volunteers. 

During the following two years the youthful soldier 
saw a great deal of active service in the field, and took 



part, with much credit to himself, in a number of severe 
engagements. The first battle in which he fought was 
that of Big Bethel, near Fortress Monroe, on June 10, 
1861, and during the autumn of that year he was ac- 
tively engaged in campaign movements on the Eastern 
Shore peninsula of Maryland and Virginia. When 
McClellan led. his army to the James River peninsula 
in the spring of 1862 the Fifth New York was with 
it, and Private Prime saw an abundance of service in 
this campaign, first, in the siege of Yorktown, April 
15 tO May 4, then in the sharp fight at Williamsburg 
on May 5, and later in the month at Hanover Court 
House. In the Seven Days' battles before Richmond 
his regiment was actively engaged, taking part in the 
series of hard battles from Gaines' Mill to Malvern 
Cliffs, Ifl the first of these engagements, that at 
Gaines' Mill, the young patriot distinguished himself 
highly by his gallant and daring conduct. 1 le received 
a severe wound in the fight, but the excellent record 
he made brought him a double promotion, and from 
that time forward his progress upward from the ranks 
was exceptionally rapid. 

In the Maryland campaign of September and Oc- 
tober, 1862, his regiment again formed part of the 
troops under General McClellan and did splendid serv- 
ice in the battles in Western Maryland, especially at 
South Mountain and the sanguinary struggle at An- 
tietam. in which young Prime played an active part 
and added to his record for gallant service. He also 
fought in the subsequent engagements at Shepardstown 
Ford and Blackford's Ford. The value of his services 
in these several battles was recognized by four regi- 
mental promotions, and on March 4, 1863, President 
Lincoln nominated him to be Brigadier-General. As 
may Ik seen, Iris progress from his position as private, 
less than two years before, had been exceptional. 

His military career ended with the period of bard 
lighting above mentioned, and on his return to private 
fife he engaged in the practice of law at Yonkers, 
Nf. Y.. where he has since remained, his period of 
practice in the courts extending over forty years. As a 
lawyer his business before the courts has l>een large and 
profitable, and he occupies an advanced position in ilie 
profession, having been City Attorney for the city of 
Yonkers and Deputy Attorney-General for the State 
of New York. 

Mr. Prime's professional studies and his interest in 
church matters have brought him the theological degree 
of D.C.R. and the legal one of LL.D., and his military 
services and those of his ancestors have led to mem- 
bership in a number of military and patriotic associa- 
tions, including the New York Society of the Military 
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Order of the Loyal Legion, the Society of the War of 
1 812, the Empire State Society of Sons of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, the New York Society of Colonial 
Wars and the Order of the Founders and Patriots of 
America, of which he is one of the past governors- 
general. He is also President of the American Flag 
Association. 

He lias been an extensive traveler in the three conti- 
nents of Europe, Asia and Africa, and for much of his 
life has been earnestly interested in the progress and 
development of the Presbyterian Church, in which he 
has been an elder for more than twenty years and has 
taken an active part in its councils. In 1884 he was a 
delegate from the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States to the Pan-Presbyterian Council at Belfast, and 
has since attended many such councils: in 1886 that of 
London, in 1896 that of Glasgow, in 1899 that of 



Washington, and in 1904 that of Liverpool. In 1894 
he served as Moderator of the Presbytery of West- 
chester, and in 1896 Moderator of the Synod of New 
York. 

His deep interest in church subjects and in the duties 
and relations of the elders is shown in bis various mon- 
ographs on church subjects, including "Duties of Pres- 
byterian Elders," "The Elder in His Ecclesiastical Re- 
lations," ''The Elder and Ecclesiastic," "Representa- 
tion in the Church Courts," "Christian Giving," "The 
Power of God's Word" and "The Elder Moderator 
and the Ruling Elders." His writings on secular sub- 
jects include "The Revolutionary, Ante-Revolutionary 
and Post-Revolutionary Services of George Clinton," 
"Inaccurate Quotations by Authors," "The Descend- 
ants of James Prime," "Under the Elms" and "Wan- 
derings from the Elms." 
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ELI HQ ROOT 

SECRETARY of State; born Clinton, N. Y., Febru- 
ary 15, 1845; in 1864 was graduated from Hamilton 
College, where his father was professor of mathemat- 
ics. After graduation from the University Law School 
in the city of New York in T867 he was admitted to 
the Bar and engaged in active practice of his profes- 
sion in New York City; in a few years he became 
prominent both as a lawyer and as a leader of the re- 
form element of the Republican Party; he has held the 
office of president of the New England Association, 
president of the Union League Club and president of 
the Republican Club of the City of New York; devot- 
ing himself closely to his chosen work, he rapidly ac- 
quired an extensive practice, particularly in corpora- 
tion cases, being the counsel in many of the most fa- 
mous in the annals of New York City; few lawyers of 
to-day have so remarkable a record of success in cases 
entrusted to their care; he was leading counsel in the 
celebrated contest growing out of the will of the late 
A. T. Stewart, through the schemes of alleged Irish 
heirs ; he was counsel in the Broadway surface railroad 
litigation, the Sugar Trust contest, the Aqueduct liti- 
gation, and, in one of the most sensational cases of 
modern times, he successfully defended Robert Ray 



Hamilton in the suit brought about through the machi- 
nations of the notorious Emma Mann; while serving 
as a United States district-attorney he convicted Joseph 
D. Fish, president of the Marine Bank, of criminal 
complicity in connection with the celebrated Grant- 
Ward frauds; participated with much distinction as 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee and leader on 
the floor of the Republican majority during the Con- 
stitutional Convention of New York in 1894; his prac- 
tice as a lawyer was characterized by constant work in 
the preparation of cases, and the wonderful power of 
concentration which enabled him to penetrate quickly 
to the marrow of the subject under investigation; his 
arguments seldom failed to carry a comprehensive un- 
derstanding and clear conviction to (hose whom he has 
from time to time been called upon to address ; so force- 
ful was his analysis and exposure of municipal corrup- 
tion in the famous address delivered at Cooper Union 
during the Presidential campaign in 1892 that, at the 
time, the boldness of bis assault astonished his hearers, 
but in the light of the Lcxow exposures, following the 
Parkhurst agitation, his arraignment of evil-doers was 
completely justified; subsequent to the close of the 
Spanish-American War, the condition of affairs de- 
manded that the office of Secretary of War should be 
tilled by a lawyer of great administrative ability and 
one in the full possession of his mental and physical 
powers ; the duties of the office were most intricate and 
complicated, and called for physical self-sacrifice that 
few men are able to give to the work ; no Secretary of 
War since the day of Edwin M. Stanton has had any- 
thing like the difficulties to adjust, the opposition to 
overcome and the new systems to inaugurate; called 
suddenly from his legal profession in the city of New 
York, Mr, Root found himself confronted with the 
task of placing an army of 70,000 men in the Philip- 
pine Islands to put down an insurrection attended with 
almost universal sympathy, if not the active support of 
the inhabitants of those islands; communication was 
difficult and treachery, suspicion and assassination con- 
fronted the troops at every step; while called upon to 
conduct affairs with great firmness, the Secretary of 
War constantly held in view the necessity for carrying 
conviction to the minds of the inhabitants of all those 
islands that the American Army was not there for the 
purpose of exploitation, and that having received the 
territory from the Spanish government, the great duty 
devolved upon the United States of providing a proper 
government which would convey to the Philippine peo- 
ple some idea of the benefits to be derived from living 
under our flag ; in the midst of this great work the Sec- 
retary was, early in his official career, compelled to take 
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up the great burden of sending - the Chinese Expedition 
to rescue our minister and his household ; this expedi- 
tion was conducted under inst met ions prepared by the 
Secretary of War; many of the most important ques- 
tions arising during that trying period were left to his 
decision ; that American interests were well protected 
and that our country emerged from the very compli- 
cated situation with every cause for self-satisfaction is 
a matter of history; to the untiring and painstaking ef- 
forts of Mr. Root is greatly due the establishment of 
civil government in Porto Rico and the Philippine 
Islands, and the success of stable government far be- 
yond just expectation in the island of Cuba ; the solu- 
tion by Mr. Root of thousands of intricate legal ques- 
tions, involving to a great extent our National horn ir. 



in the adjustment of civil and military affairs in Cuba, 
Porta Rico and the Philippine Islands stands without 
parallel; in the midst of this vast work he was called 
upon to reorganize LheArmy, to change our staff .system 
and to build up a system of education and training for 
the Army which will long stand as a monument to bis 
masterly ability; resigned from the Cabinet of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in 1904, and resumed the practice of 
his profession; LL.D., Hamilton, 1894; Yale, 1900; 
was member of Alaska Boundary Tribunal which sat 
in London in September and October. 1903. and set- 
tled the disputed boundary between Alaska and Can- 
ada, In 1905 was appointed Secretary of State in the 
Cabinet of President Roosevelt. Has been prominently 
named for position on the Supreme Bench. 
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BRIG.-GEN, ALBERT LEOPOLD MILLS 
United States Army 

A Brigadier-General in tine United States Army 
since 1904. Superintendent of the United States Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point, and a soldier of long and 
arduous service, Albert Leopold Mills is a native of 
New York City, where he was born at Washington 
Heights on May 7, 1854. He is the son of Abiel Burk- 
man Mills and Anne Warford Mills, both descendants 
of good old Colonial families. His father, who was born 
in Old TIadley, Mass., traced his ancestry to the earliest 
colonists of New England, while his mother descended 
from Long Island colonists of ancient date, her imme- 
diate ancestors moving to Hunterdon County, New- 
Jersey, before the Revolution. 

Mr. Mills's early school life was spent in the city 
schools of New York, he entering the Military Acad- 
emy at West Point as a cadet on July % 1874, and 
passing through the ordinary course of instruction in 
that institution. On his graduation, in 1879, ne was 
assigned to the cavalry arm of the service and commis- 
sioned Second Lieutenant in the First Regiment of 
Cavalry. 

His preliminary duty in the United States service 



was in the Department of Tactics at the Military Acad- 
emy, but he was soon sent with his regiment to the 
West, ai that time the only field in which a young 
American soldier could gain experience in the art of 
war. The Indians of the plains were still, in many 
cases, full of their ancient intractable and savage spirit, 
and for years the army was kept busy in seeking to 
tiring under control and keep at peace upon their reser- 
vation these unruly wards of the Government. The 
young cavalryman served in active campaigning with 
his regiment on the Indian frontier in the various 
States of Oregon. Washington, Idaho, Montana, Da- 
kota, Wyoming and Arizona, his service being one that 
required almost incessant activity and faithfulness. 
During this time he took part in the campaign against 
the unruly Crow Indians in 1887, in the Sioux cam- 
paign of 1890, and in various other disturbances 
among the Indians of the plains and mountains, in 
which he gained a thorough training in the exciting art 
of frontier warfare. It was an active and dangerous 
service, unlike the military service of any other nation, 
and with much hardship and often small results; but 
there could have been no better experience to produce 
hardy and capable men, inured to service under the 
severest conditions and fitted for duty under the most 
extreme exigencies of warfare. 

Ten years of this arduous service passed before Lieu- 
tenant Mills gained a step of promotion, he not reach- 
ing the grade of First Lieutenant in his regiment until 
January 23, i8K<> In Oetoter, 1890, he was made 
Adjutant, holding this office until October, 1894. Sub- 
sequently his regimental service on the frontier was 
hroken by a tour of duty as an instructor in the details 
of the profession, first as professor of military science 
and tactics at the South Carolina Military Institute, at 
Charleston, and afterward as instructor in the dqiart- 
ments of strategy, cavalry and tactics in the United 
States Infantry and Cavalry Officers' School at Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas. He was engaged at this work 
in the last-nametJ school in 1898 when the war with 
Spain broke out, and an opportunity for active service 
again arose. 

His services were at once called upon in connection 
with this war, he being immediately appointed Captain 
and Assistant Adjutant of United States Volunteers, 
and kept busy in organizing the regiments of recruits 
as they were forwarded to the camps in the South. On 
June 10, 1898, he was assigned as Adjutant-General 
to the Second Brigade, Cavalry Division, Fifth Army 
Corps. As such he accompanied the expedition to 
Cuba and took part in the Santiago campaign, in which 
he won high credit for gallantry in its two fields of 
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battle. He was present at the first engagement on 
Cuban soil, that at Las Guasimas, and played his part 
well in the jtingle fight at this locality and the daring 
rush against the Spanish blockhouses, lie gave equally 
distinguished service at the subsequent battle before 
Santiago, where the Spanish defenses were captured 
by an irresistible charge of the American troops. In 
this sharp struggle Captain Mills was among the most 
active and ardent, and fell with a severe and dangerous 
wound. 

His brilliant service in these engagements brought 
him high honor and rapid promotion, he being ad- 
vanced to the rank of Captain in the Sixth United 
States Cavalry on October 24, 1S98, and awarded a 
Congressional medal of honor for his most distin- 



guished gallantry in action near Santiago de Cuba, 
July I, 1898. He was subsequently nominated by 
President McKinle\ for the brevet ranks of Major and 
Lieutenant-Colonel for gallantry in the battles of Las 
(iuasimas and Santiago de Cuba, and on May 7. 1904, 
was promoted Brigadier-General in the United States 
service. He took no part in the Philippines campaign. 

; having been appointed Superintendent of the West 
Point Military Academy on August 22, 1898, which 
position he has since held. 

General Mills married in 1883, his bride l>eing Alada 

j Thurston Paddock, of Brooklyn, N. Y., eldest daugh- 
ter of Rt. Rev. John Adams Paddock, D.D. He has 
two children, Gertrude Warford Mills, born 1884, and 
Chester Paddock Mills, born 1887. 
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JAMES M. BECK 

James M. Beck, lawyer, was born in Philadelphia, 
July 9, 1861, of New England and Swiss-German an- 
cestry. He was educated at the Lincoln Grammar 
School, the Protestant Episcopal Academy, and the 
Moravian College at Bethlehem, Pa., graduating in 
]88o,and delivering the salutatory oration for his class. 
In 1892 he received the degree nf LL.D. from Muhlen- 
berg College. After about a year's service as clerk in 
the office of the Philadelphia & Reading Railroad, lie 
began the study of the law under Albert A. Outer- 
bridge, and was admitted to practice before the Phil- 
adelphia Bar in 1884. His marked ability as an advo- 
cate was soon evident, and in 1885 he was invited to 
form a legal association with the Hon. William F. 
Harrity, which partnership continued until the year 
1898, when it was dissolved by mutual consent. In 
t888 Mr. Beck was appointed Assistant United States 
Attorney for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania, 
which position he held nearly four years, resigning it 
in 1892 in order to devote bis entire attention to his 
rapidly increasing private practice. In 1896 he ac- 
cepted an appointment as United States Attorney for 
the Eastern District of Pennsylvania, which had been 
offered to him by President Cleveland, and held this 



position for four years, resigning July 11, 1900, Dur- 
ing his term of office a large number of important 
cases — civil and criminal — were tried by him, in a very 
large proportion of which the Government, through his 
skilful handling of the cases, was successful. Very 
early in his term of office Mr. Beck found himself 
called upon to enforce the neutrality laws regarding 
Cuba, which was then in a state of rebellion against 
the Spanish government. In prosecuting this case he 
had to contend against the strong public sentiment then 
existing in favor of Cuban independence, and the natu- 
ral bias of an American jury, but after a week's trial, 
in which he was opposed by clever and eminent coun- 
sel, he secured a conviction. The case was appealed, 
and on its argument before the Appellate Court Sen- 
ator Gray, of Delaware, appeared for the appellants. 
The Court of Appeals, however, rendered its decision 
in favor of the Government. Other important cases 
conducted by Mr. Beck were the naturalization cases, 
growing out of the extensive frauds perpetrated by a 
deputy clerk of the United States Court and a clerk 
employed by the Court of Common Pleas, together 
with a large number of "runners," who had been issu- 
ing bogus naturalization papers to ignorant foreigners 
seeking citizenship who, in most cases, were ignorant 
of the fraud that was being practiced. A great many 
e<;m it timis were b;nl as a result of these prosecutions, 
among which were those of the court clerks. The 
Chestnut Street Bank case and the case against the 
Rcdbcffers were other cases successfully carried 
through by him. In the Chestnut Street Bank case he 
secured the conviction of a bank official, despite the 
strongly sympathetic attitude of the jury toward the 
defendant ; and in the case of the Redheffers, who were 
a family of father and son who had carried on a re- 
markably successful career as swindlers, alter a bit- 
terly fought legal battle he also obtained convictions. 
Probably the most important case conducted by Mr. 
Beck was the prosecution of his predecessor, Elery P. 
Ingham, together with Mr. Ingham's official assistant, 
Harvey K. Newitt, for attempting to bribe a United 
States Secret Sendee agent. Two tobacco manufac- 
turers, named Kendig and Jacobs, who were doing a 
large business in Lancaster, Pa., had employed two 
young engravers in Philadelphia to make plates for 
counterfeiting currency notes of different denomina- 
tions, and tobacco stamps, which they used in their 
business. An idea of the size of the tobacco business 
Kendig and Jacobs were doing" may be gained from the 
claim of the Government for $200,000 for stamps il- 
legally used by the firm during two years of its oper- 
ation. These were in addition to the genuine stamps 
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they, of course, had to use in order to escape detection. 
Ingham and Newitt, who had been acting as attorneys 
for Kendig and Jacobs, were proved to be criminally 
concerned in the affair. A stubborn light was made 
for the defendants at the trial, which lasted nearly a 
week, but the jury, after deliberating two days, brought 
in a verdict of conviction. This prosecution attracted 
widespread attention and resulted in sending ten men 
to jail. At the trial Mr. Beck was opposed by A, S. L. 
Shields, the leader of the Philadelphia criminal bar. 
Shortly after his resignation of the office of United 
States District Attorney, in 1900, President McKin- 
ley, in recognition of bis official services, appointed 
him First Assistant Attorney-General. In April, 1902, 
while acting as Master, appointed by the United States 
Court, he sold the Philadelphia Record for $3,000,000, 
the highest price ever obtained for an American news- 
paper at public sale. While Assistant Attorney-General 
he argued a large number of cases for the Government 
in the Supreme Court of the United States, this being 
his principal duty, among which was the Neely case, 
in which the right of the Government to prosecute the 
defendant for misappropriating postal funds in the 
island of Cuba was in question, and which also in- 
volved the constitutional status of the island during the 
American occupation. The case was especially assigned 
to Mr. Beck by the Attorney-General, and was the first 
of the well-known insular cases. He was opposed by 
Mr. Delancey Nicoll, of New York. The decision of 
the court sustained the contention of the Government 
In 1903 Mr. Beck resigned this office. In accepting 



his resignation President Roosevelt took the occasion to 
write Mr. Beck, strongly praising the ability with 
which he had performed his duties. After his resig- 
nation he removed to New York City and entered the 
law linn of Shearman & Stirling, of 44 Wall Street. Tie 
is also senior member of the law firm of Beck, Robin- 
son & Kane, of Philadelphia. His progress in his pro- 
fession has been partly due to his marked powers as 
an orator, which have been displayed on many public 
and private occasions. In 1893 he delivered the Fourth 
of July oration in Independence Square, Philadelphia, 
and in 1893 the oration at the celebration of Pennsyl- 
vania Day at the Chicago Exposition. Among other 
noted speeches delivered by him are the Fourth of July 
oration at the Trans-Mississippi Exposition, in Omaha, 
Neb, ; the speeches at the unveiling of the statues of 
Stephen Girard, erected In front of the City Hall, Phil- 
adelphia, and of Benjamin Franklin, also in Philadel- 
phia; probably bis most noted speech was that in re- 
sponse to the toast, "The American Bar," at the din- 
ner in London given by the Bench and Bar of England 
to the Bench and Bar of the United States, in the sum- 
mer of 1900, which speech attracted widespread at- 
tention and met with a most favorable reception. In 
rfioo Mr. Beck married Miss Mitchell, daughter of 
James Mitchell, of Philadelphia, and has seven chil- 
dren. He is a member of the Browning Club, the 
Contemporary Club, and the Pennsylvania Society of 
the Sons of the Revolution ; also the Lotos Club of 
N'ew York. He is president of the New Kngland So- 
ciety, and is connected with various other associations. 
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VVIUJAM BARNES 

\..\\\ \ kk; horn al I' .rnsscy. ( hMiulaga Comity, X. V.. 
May 26, 1824; son of Orson Barnes, superintendent 
of schools, Onondaga County: educated at public and 
private schools and Manlius Academy ; taught school ; 
studied law, 1840-46; married Emily P. K. Weed, 
daughter of Tburlow Weed, July 10, T849, who died 
011 February 10. 1889, Five children. June, 1891, 
married Liz/it: Rainier Williams, widow of Samuel 
Williams, editor of the San Francisco Bulletin. For 
several years member of law firm of Hammond, King 
& Barnes, Albany; special counsel of banking depart- 
ment; in 1S53 appointed special commissioner to exam- 
ine condition of several insurance companies in New 
York City, reports of which resulted in the passage of 
act to organize insurance department in 1859; ap- 
pointed as superintendent in i860, and held office for 
ten years: compiler of elaborate insurance statistics; 
his ten annual reports and six volumes of condensed 
insurance reports are established authorities in this 
country and Europe : he contributed largely to devel- 
opment of fire and life insurance during term of office. 

John K. Porter, Judge of the Court of Appeals, in 
a sketch of Mr. Barnes in the Insurance Monitor, in 
the year 1808, refers as follows to his insurance career : 



"It is hardly necessary for us to give in detail his ca- 
reer as Superintendent of the Insurance Department ; 
that history is familiar to all who read this sketch ; and 
the thorough and elaborate reports of our department 
are recognized throughout the United States, as well 
as in Europe, as the best publications of their kind that 
have ever appeared in any country ; and they are so 
chiefly for the reason that they bear the impress 
throughout of Mr. Barnes himself; being marked by a 
thoroughness and conscientiousness which constitute 
the real value of any statistical productions. 

"Mr. Barnes is eminently a laborious man. His re- 
sults have been reached, not by Bights of genius and 
the use of other men's inventions, but by painstaking, 
persevering efforts. It was a common thing, during 
the earlier years of the department, for Mr. Barnes to 
remain with his clerks late into the night, in the prepa- 
ration of those statistics which, though now so familiar, 
were then new, and prepared at a great outlay of time 
and labor. 

"The herculean work of purifying the insurance at- 
mosphere of this State was undertaken by Mr. Barnes 
at a time when great rottenness prevailed among the 
companies. It is no reflection upon the few sound com- 
panies, who have ever maintained the honor of our 
State, to say that the morals and practices of the in- 
surance companies, in this and in other States, were 
scandalously loose twelve, fifteen and eighteen years 
ago. Mr. Barnes encountered great pressure, and 
unusual temptations, from the variety of interests 
likely to be damaged by his conscientious and deter- 
mined efforts to discharge the onerous duties of the 
position he consented to assume. But. regardless of 
everything but the work before him, he pressed for- 
ward in the perfecting of a department that is now an 
lonor to him. and a subject of congratulation and pride 
to those who sustained him, as well as those who then 
opposed him. 

"Of Mr. I James's characteristics there is none more 
I prominent than that of firmness, which, when his con- 
victions are thoroughly settled, rises to absolute inflexi- 
I bility. This has made him an uncomfortable foe of 
heterodoxy and a terror to evil-doers generally, but 
lias, at the same time, led him into extremes of unbend- 
ing rigor, from which the protests of friends could not 
drive him. Tt has, nevertheless, preserved his record 
pure, and no man can say that Mr. Barnes, in his of- 
ficial capacity, has ever done the thing that he did not 
believe to be right. 

"When Mr. Barnes was appointed as the head of the 
Insurance Department, he was a leading member of 
the Albany Bar, rising rapidly to the head of a profes- 
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sion of which the highest honors and emoluments were 
wilhin easy reach. He had already made arguments 
in the Court of Appeals, which won the confidence of 
the Bench and the admiration of the Bar; and if he 
had not yielded to a sense of duty in entering the pub- 
lic service, he would have commanded, long ere this, a 
leading place among American jurists. But he be- 
longed to an order of men whom Providence seems to 
have ordained for a letter purpose than seeking their 
own advancement; though, in the highest sense, they 
leave a deeper impress on their time than those who 
roll up riches, or those who reap the honors of forensic 
and public life. 

"It is no undue commendation to say tbat he has re- 
formed the insurance system of the civilized world. He 
has achieved an American and a European reputation 
in this department, such as no one had previously at- 
tained on either side of the Atlantic. He has performed 
a work as distinctive and enduring as Horace Maun in 
the cause of education, as that of John Stuart Mill in 
the science of political economy, or that of John Bright 
in the interest of popular suffrage. In a utilitarian age 
he has accomplished ends which none before had com- 
passed, and which will be of value in all after-time. 
He has elevated our State in the estimation of the com- 
mercial world." 

After 1870 he acted as consulting counsel and actu- 
ary for several life insurance companies; in 1S73 and 
subsequent years, special counsel for City of New 
York; acted as counsel for several hundred life insur- 
ance policyholders; appointed by President Grant, in 
1872, official delegate to represent the United States ;U 
International Statistical Congress at St. Petersburg, 
Russia ; designated by Statistical Congress as member 
of commission to collaborate insurance statistics for all 
countries ; specially honored by Czar Alexander II, 
through Russian Minister at Washington with a sou- 
venir diamond gold ring with Imperial monogram ; 
Honorable Fellow of Royal Statistical Society, Lon- 
don, since 1872; one of the founders of Ft. Orange 
Club, Albany; member of Albany Institute; member of 
National Geographical Society and of Law Institute of 
New York; one of the founders and first president of 
Society of Medical Jurisprudence of New York ; mem- 
ber of New York State Bar Association from its or- 
ganization, and introduced a resolution in 1896 ap- 
proving action of Bussia in calling the Peace Congress 
at The Hague and asking tbe President to appoint dele- 
gates. Superintended compilation and publication of 
valuable insurance statistics and condensed insurance 
reports by the State: edited the New York State In- 
surance Department Life Valuation Tables, 1870, a 



large edition of which was sold at $250 per volume. 
Member of Liberty Party in 1844; in 1848 supported 
Martin Van Burcn for Presidency; 1854, leading or- 
ganizer of first Republican State Convention, Saratoga 
Springs; organized New York State Kansas Aid So- 
ciety, and two National Kansas conventions at Buffalo 
and Cleveland, Abraham Lincoln, Gerrit Smith and 
Eli Thayer being fellow organizers. In 1843 and 1844 
organized and managed, at Baldwinsville and Syra- 
cuse, the first teachers' institutes ever held in the State; 
in 1888-92 spent several months in Arizona and ex- 
pended large sums of money in aid of irrigation in Gila 
Valley and in introducing the beautiful Arizona onyx, 
near Prescott to the attention of architects, artists and 
builders. Tn September, 1904, Mr. Barnes was one of 
the most active organizers of the successful Semi- 
centennial Celebration of the Republican Party, which 
was one of the most notable and important features of 
the campaign of 1904 and which contributed largely to 
Republican success and enthusiasm in the State of New 
York. Was a member of the International Peace Con- 
gress held at Boston, October, 1904, and introduced the 
resolutions, which were passed, recommending the 
compilation by the United States of a volume of War 
Statistics for a hundred years. Mr. Barnes was also a 
member of the Shaker Peace Congress at Mt. Lebanon. 
N. Y., in 1905, and presented the Peace Platform, with 
the Shakers, to President Roosevelt in December, 1905. 
Mr. Barnes is the seventh generation in descent from 
Thomas Barnes, who settled near Hartford, Conn., 
about 1630, who was a soldier in the Pequot War; the 
name of Barnes or Barneis can lit (raced hack in Eng- 
land for over seven hundred years to the time of King 
John, 1203 ; supposed to be of Norman Scandinavian 
origin; several of the family were knighted; and two 
were Lord Mayors of London and one Bishop of Dur- 
ham ; the name William Barnes was repeated during 
almost every generation; family connected with the 
Phelps. Willard Rice, and other old Puritan families. 

Although Mr. I lames is nearly eighty-two years of 
age, he is in full possession of bis mental and physical 
faculties, enjoys keenly a long walk on the Nantucket 
moors, or a good swim in the Nantucket Sound in 
front of his residence built by the late eminent lawyer. 
Charles O'Conor. of New York City. He believes in 
no liquor, no tobacco, moderation in everything, a cen- 
tury or more as the normal life of man. Last year be 
made two strong and successful arguments before tbe 
Senate Codes and Insurance committees against the 
repeal of Section ^f> (if the \ T c\v York Insurance Code, 
I and an address, also, before tbe Shaker Peace Congress 
at Mt. Lebanon, N. Y. 
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CHARLES W. DAYTON 

Charles Willoughby Dayton was born in 
Brooklyn, October 3, 1846, being descended from an 
old New England family. His grand lather was one 
of New York's leading merchants, and his father, 
Abraham C. Dayton, was a man of literary tastes, a 
frequent contributor to the periodicals of his day and 
author of "Last Days of Knickerbocker Life in New 
York," On his mother's side He is descended from 
Andrew Adams, a colonel in the Revolutionary War, 
Speaker of the Continental Congress in 1779 and 1780, 
and Chief Justice of Connecticut, 

Mr. Dayton was educated in New York, and in 1861 
entered the College of the City of New York. On ac- 
count of financial reverses to his father, at the out- 
break of the Civil War, he left college and entered a 
law office, studying also in the Columbia College Law 
School, whence he was graduated in 1868. He was 
immediately admitted to the Bar. and quickly built up a 
profitable practice. His professional labors won for him 
the esteem of both Bench and Bar, and his standing to- 
day is in the very forefront of his profession. On June 
5, 1893, his legal career was temporarily interrupted, 
when, in response to the nomination of President Gro- 
ver Cleveland, Mr. Dayton became the Postmaster of 
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New York, an office which he filled with the highest 
credit to himself and those who were his political spon- 
sors for the appointment, while at the same time in- 
troducing into the department numerous reforms that 
contributed to the betterment of the service and im- 
proved conditions for the postal employees. By his 
administration of the office of Postmaster of the great 
metropolitan city of New York, Mr, Dayton proved 
that he was endowed with executive capacities of the 
highest order, and at the same time he endeared him- 
self to the large army r of postal employees who w r ere 
under his supervision. When a change of politics led 
to Mr. Dayton's retirement from the office of Post- 
master, a bronze lablet was erect tid in the Posloflice 
Building containing the following inscription: 

"Charles Willoughby Dayton, Postmaster 
at New York, N. Y. Appointed by President 
Cleveland, June 3, 1893. Erected February, 
1897, by the employees of the New York 
Postoffice, w ho desi re to perpetuate Mr. Day- 
ton's record for efficiency, discipline, justice, 
courtesy, and kindness." 

Mr. Dayton has been extremely active in all depart- 
ments of metropolitan affairs, while unflagging in his 
devotion to the practice of his profession. He is a trus- 
tee of the Church of the Puritans, a director of the 
Twelfth Ward Bank and the Twelfth Ward Savings 
Bank, of both of which he is the legal counsel ; trustee 
of the Harlem Library, and president of the "Board 
for the Improvement of Park Avenue above 106th 
Street," a work which has involved the expenditure of 
several million dollars and greatly benefited the public. 
This work was authorized by the Legislature of 1892, 
largely through his efforts. 

Mr. Dayton is also an active member of various 
clubs, including the Harlem Democratic Club, Saga- 
more and Manhattan clubs. The Players, the Geo- 
graphical Association, Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion, and the Downtown Association. He was one of 
the incorporators of the Post-Graduate Medical School 
and for over thirty years has been a member of the 
Bar associations of the State and City of New York. 

Like most members of the legal profession, Mr. Day- 
ton takes a great interest in politics, and he has been 
an active participant therein all his life, having made 
his first campaign as a political speaker when only eigh- 
teen years of age, in support of General McClellan for 
the Presidency in 1864. In 1881 he was elected to the 
State Legislature, and at once became prominent in the 
deliberations of that body as an advocate of municipal 
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reform, the passage of the primary election law of that 
year being; largely due to his efforts. He declined a 
renoiiiiuation, owing- to the pressure of his professional 
duties. 

In 1 88 j Mr. Dayton organized the Democratic Club, 
one Of the most influential organizations in that party, 
and in the same year acted as secretary of the Citizens' 
Reform movement. When Grover Cleveland was nomi- 
nated for President in 1884, Mr. Dayton worked ski I 
fully and energetically in behalf of the Democratic 
ticket, and was chosen as one of the electors to the 
Electoral College. In 1888 he was equally active for 
Cleveland's success, and made numerous speeches in 
behalf of his candidacy, not only in New York State 
but throughout the West, a speech made at Burling- 
ton, Iowa, being reprinted and circulated by the Demo 
cratic National Campaign Committee as a campaign 
document. The third Cleveland campaign found him 
still an enthusiastic and active supporter of his favor- 
ite candidate for the Presidency, and he was untiring 
«ind resourceful in the efforts which lie made toward 
Cleveland's remarkable triumph in 189X 

Mr. Dayton has frequently been a delegate to the va 
riotis conventions of the Democratic Party — National, 



State and Municipal— and his influence in its councils 
has always heen for good and for the cleanest of clean 
politics. In 1893 Mr. Dayton was elected a member 
of the State Constitutional Convention of New York, 
arid rendered service therein that evoked the warmest 
praise of his confreres of both political parties. He 
fought for the rights and liberties of his native city of 
New York and rendered valiant service in her interest. 

In 1904 Mr. Dayton was a delegate to the National 
Democratic Convention in St. Louis, and took an ac- 
tive part in the succeeding campaign. lie is still an 
important fact* r ill the Democratic organization, mid 
although his aspirations for the honorable position of 
Justice of the Supreme Court have had a temporary 
check by his failure of election in a tidal-wave year, it 
is not at all unlikely that his long service to the cause 
of good government and clean politics may yet bring' 
him the judicial honors which he thoroughly deservi' 
and for which he is so well equipped, 

Mr. Dayton's practice as a lawyer is large and re- 
munerative, his standing in his profession is high, and 
lie has a wide circle of loyal friends. He is married 
and lives with his wife and children at No. 13 Mount 
Morris Park, New York City. 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN TRACY 

Benjamin Franklin Tracy is a representative of 
the "southern tier" counties of the State of New York, 
having- been horn in Ovvego, April 26, 1830. At 
an early age lie exhibited a keenness of intellect and a 
diligence in business that excited comment among all 
with whom he came in contact, and these two traits 
have been the predominating factors in the remarkable 
success which has distinguished his career. 

He was educated in the Owego Academy, and upon 
his graduation took up the study of the law in his na- 
tive town and was admitted to the Bar in May, 185 1. 
He quickly forged his way to the front rank among 
the members of the legal profession and won several 
notable legal victories which attracted so much atten- 
tion by the brilliancy with which they were achieved 
that the politicians in Tioga County quickly recognized 
his ability, and he was made the Whig candidate for 
District Attorney in 1853 — only two years after hav- 
ing beet) admitted to the Bar! — and was triumphantly 
elected in a Democratic stronghold. Three years later, 
in 1856, he was re-elected, defeating the Hon. Gilbert 
C. Walker, the Democratic candidate, who was later 
Governor of Virginia. Mr. Walker, instead of exhib- 
iting chagrin over his defeat, showed that he appreci- 
ated the brilliancy of intellect displayed by his success- 



ful young adversary by promptly going into partner- 
ship with him and securing a powerful clientage 
throughout Tioga County. 

Honors came in quick succession henceforth to the 
career thus auspiciously opened, and in 1861 we find 
Mr. Tracy taking a prominent part in the! political ex- 
citement attending the outbreak of the Civil War and 
serving in the State Legislature in the following year. 
He also recruited two regiments of State troops in the 
spring of 1862 — the 109th and the 137th regiments — 
and became Colonel of the former. This regiment went 
to Baltimore and then to Washington, D. C, where it 
remained on duty until the spring of 1864. Then, with 
the general advance under Grant, it joined the 9th 
Army Corps of the Army of the Potomac, and took 
part in the tattles of the Wilderness. Near the close of 
the first day he fell, exhausted by his exertions, and 
was carried from the field, but refused to go to the hos- 
pital, and continued to lead his regiment during the 
three-days' conflict at Spottsylvania, when he broke 
down and, surrendering his command to the lieutenant- 
colonel, came North to recruit his health. A few 
months later he was made Colonel of the 127th Regi- 
ment of United States Colored Troops, and was as- 
signed to command the military post at Elmira, N. Y., 
where there was a prison camp — at one time contain- 
ing 10,000 prisoners— and the draft rendezvous for 
Western New York. In March, 1865, Colonel Tracy 
was brevetted Brigadier-General of Volunteers for gal- 
lant and meritorious services during the war, and on 
June 13, 1865, the war being over, he tendered his res- 
ignation and was honorably discharged from the 
Army. 

Ota retiring from the Army General Tracy deter- 
mined to make New York City his future home, and 
lie entered the law firm of Benedict, Burr & Benedict, 
and the following year, 1866, he was appointed United 
States District Attorney for the [''.astern District of 
New York. He justified the wisdom of his appoint- 
ment by drafting an internal revenue bill that more 
than trebled the revenue of the United States at a time 
when our credit was being established by the rapid pay- 
ment of the enormous debt resulting from the opera- 
tions of the Civil War- 
In 1873 General Tracy resigned his Federal office 
and again entered upon the general practice of his pro- 
fession. He was now forty-three years of age, and in 
the full plenitude of his powers, and he immediately 
took a foremost place among the keenest intellects that 
conferred distinction on the legal profession in New 
York City. In the many notable cases which he han- 
dled in this period of his career he was equally success- 
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ful, both in his capacity as an advisory counsel in the 
interpretation of the law and as an impassioned pleader 
to the jury in the court room. 

In December, 1881, the Governor of New York ap- 
pointed General Tracy an Associate Justice of the State 
Court of Appeals, but at the end of two years he again 
returned to the practice of the law, forming' a partner- 
ship with William De Witt and the General's son, F. F, 
Tracy, their office being established in Brooklyn. Gen- 
eral Tracy's prestige as a lawyer brought an enormous 
business to the new firm, and his own strong personal- 
ity won for him at once a large and loyal following, 
both socially and politically, 111 the City of Churches, 
into whose life lie entered whole-heartedly. In the 
Presidential campaign of 1888 General Tracy attracted 
wide attention by his vigorous and effective work on 
behalf of the candidates of the Republican Party — 
Messrs. Harrison and Morton — and it was freely ad- 
mitted by men of all shades of political opinion that 
he had earned the honors conferred on him when Presi- 
dent Harrison, on March 5, 1889, appointed General 
Tracy Secretary of the Navy. 

The new Secretary of the Navy entered on his du- 
ties at the climax of his powers, mentally and physi- 
cally, and determined that in this exalted office to which 
he had been called he would not only justify his ap- 



pointment but leave a lasting impress on the Naval 
service. Under his administration there were built the 
first great battleships of the United States — the "Ore- 
gon," "Indiana" and "Massachusetts," and the great 
armored cruisers, "New York" and "Brooklyn" — and 
the impetus then given to the building of ships for the 
Navy has resulted in the splendid fleet which is to-day 
the pride of every loyal American. 

When the Republicans were retired from power in 
1893 General Tracy returned to New York and the 
commanding position at the Bar which his experience 
entitled him to. In 1S97, in response to the insistent 
demand of the party to which he had always been loyal, 
General Tracy, although lie knew he w r as foredoomed 
to defeat, was the Republican candidate for Mayor of 
New York City against Seth Low and the Tammany 
candidate, Robert A. Van Wyck. 

General Tracy is a companion of the Loyal Legion 
and a member of the (hand Army of the Republic. 
He is now in active practice of his profession in New 
York City, and is one of the most distinguished and 
most successful members of the Bar in the State of 
New York. His career has been well-rounded, rich, 
and fruitful, and he has conferred distinction upon 
every post in which he has served during the course 
of his long and eventful life. 
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WALTER S. LOGAN 

Walter S. LOGAN, one of New York's most bril- 
liant lawyers, was born in Washington, Litchfield 
County, Conn., on April 15, 1847. His ancestors were 
among the first settlers in Washington, which was orig- 
inally a part of ancient Woodbury, and they formed a 
portion of the migrating parties who went from place 
to place through Massachusetts, and finally settled 
down in Litchfield, Conn. The causes of these migra- 
tions were, principally, religion. It was a time of acute 
differences 011 doctrinal points, and after a while these 
differences w 7 ere so numerous and the points so acute 
that nearly every family had a creed of its own. Among 
other wanderers in search of a spot where they could 
practice their own forms of worship in peace, and pre- 
scribe those of others, were the ancestors of those two 
distinguished characters in America's more recent his- 
tory — the late General Sherman and his brother, the 
late Senator Sherman. 

Mr. Logan's father, Seth S. Logan, who died in 
7887, was a prominent Democrat, and was for twenty 
years, without an intermission, a member of the Con- 
necticut Legislature, sometimes serving in the Senate 
and sometimes in the lower house. His mother was a 
Hallister, the name being a corruption of that of the 



famous Scottish clan, McAllister. She was a lineal de- 
scendant of the Rev. John Hallister, of Wethersfield, 
who, because of his independence in religious thought 
and conduct, expressed in doubting and controverting 
some of the bigoted Calvinistic dogmas, was excom- 
municated. 

Mr. Logan received his primary education in the 
public schools of his native place, and after a prepara- 
tory course entered Yale College. Tie was graduated 
from this institution in 1870, and immediately entered 
the law department of Harvard University, from which 
he was graduated in 1871. He also took a one-year's 
course in Columbia College. Thus he has the unique 
distinction of holding a diploma from each of the three 
great American schools of Yale, Harvard and Co- 
lumbia. 

The turning point in Mr. Logan's career may be 
said to have occurred in September, iBft, when at 
Cambridge, in whose Law School, soon after graduat- 
ing from Yale, already referred to, he was beginning 
a post-graduate year course. During the previous year 
he had enjoyed the special friendship of Prof. C. C. 
Langdell, Dean of the I-aw School. Professor Lang* 
dcll had been a distinguished practicing lawyer in New 
York City, and an associate in business with James C. 
Carter. Mr. Carter wanted a young man to fill a cer- 
tain delicate position in his office in connection with the 
celebrated Jumel case, and requested the professor to 
select such a person from among the graduates. After 
carefully scanning the names of several of the most 
prominent Students, he finally selected young Logan, 
and it was late at night when the fortunate graduate 
left Cambridge and nine o'clock next morning when 
he called upon Mr. Carter and secured the position. 
The arrangement was especially agreeable to Mr. Lo- 
gan, as he had a profound admiration for Mr. Carter. 
During this period of business intimacy a close per- 
sonal friendship was established that was only termi- 
nated by Mr. Carter's death. While engaged in this 
gentleman's office it was young Logan's fortunate priv- 
ilege to meet Charles O'Conor, who was one of the 
counsel in the Jumel case, and a strong attachment 
grew tip between the two men. At the conclusion of 
his special services with Mr. Carter, he began prac- 
tice on his own account, and his career from the be- 
ginning has been one of uninterrupted prosperity. He 
has been a diligent practitioner, and has conducted 
some of the most important cases that have been 
brought before the New York courts, a large propor- 
tion of which he has carried to a successful conclusion 
for bis clients. Among the most important of the cases 
he has handled may be mentioned the Chestbrough Es- 
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tate, the Wirt Fountain Pen case, the Phelps Estate 
litigation, and the Water Right controversies growing 
out of irrigation in the Southwest. During the trial 
of the latter case lie had occasion to make ninny visits 
to the Southwestern portion of the country, frequently 
extending his trips into Mexico. During these visits 
he made careful observations of the surroundings, the 
people and their customs, and he has found tune to pro- 
duce a book which is not only filled with matter of an 
intensely interesting nature, but is a model of literary 
merit. Mr. Logan is a graceful and forceful speaker, 
and his cases are always presented to the court in a 
clear and comprehensive form, and with a complete 
mastery of detail, Mr. Logan's practice is not re- 
stricted to the New York courts. He has conducted 
many important cases before the United States Su- 
preme Court and the United States Court of Claims. 
A notable case before the latter court was tliat of the 
Delaware Indians against the Cherokee tribe, involv- 
ing vast interests. He has also a large corporation 
practice, and is a director in and counsel for many suc- 
cessful and influential corporations. He was president 
of the New York State Bar Association in 1899 and 
has been, for several years past, vice-president for the 
State of New York of the American Bar Association. 
He is also chairman of the Committee on Commercial 
Law of the American Bar Association, atid his name 
is connected with many reports made by that commit- 
tee, especially upon the National Bankrupt Law and 011 



the question of modern industrial combinations. He 
is president of the Empire State Society of the Sons 
of the American Revolution, and in the year 1901 w T as 
made president of the National Society. Besides the 
book on Mexico, already referred to, Mr. Logan is the 
author of many important articles on professional, so- 
cial, political ami patriotic subjects. 

Mr. Logan has inherited much of the independent 
spirit of his ancestors, and in politics and in religion 
he holds that he has a right to form his own opinions. 
In politics he has sometimes been called a Mugwump, 
and in religion a free-thinker, but as to the former he 
rejects the name as a reflection on his political character 
ami holds to the belief, so firmly maintained, by his an- 
cestors, in the soundness and permanency of Democratic 
principles, although he cannot be classed as an organi- 
zation Democrat. When Mr. Logan was a youth he 
imbibed genuine Democratic ideas and principles in his 
father's household, in which congregated frequently 
such political celebrities as Thomas H. and Origen S. 
Seymour, ex-Governors William A. Buckingham and 
James E. English, ex-Vice-President Lafayette S. Fos- 
ter, Minot A. Osborn, ex-Senator William A. Eaton, 
W illiam H. Barnum and Charles M. Pond, of Hart- 
ford; and, later, the younger Charles F. Pond, and 
ex -Coventor Thomas M. Waller, now of New York. 
All these celebrities were frequent visitors at his fath- 
er's house, and this intercourse bad a marked influence 
in the formation of his character. 
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DOCTOR THOMAS DARLINGTON 

Thomas Darlington, physician, was born in the 
city of Brooklyn. September 24, 1858. He is the sou 



has been the field of his operations, so far as his prac- 
tice is concerned, ever since. His services were always 
greatly in demand by public institutions, and while in 
Newark- lie was the district physician of the Seventh 
District, and was also assistant physician at St. Mi- 
chael's Hospital, of that city. He was surgeon to the 
New Croton Aqueduct Corporation, New York, from 
1885 to 1889, and to the Harlem Improvement Works 
in 1888. W hile 111 Arizona he was surgeon to the Cop- 
per Queen Consolidated and other mining companies. 
These important positions were held by Doctor Dar- 
ling- >il v\'iilv he was si ill a y^ung praciili-uuT. and 
evidence the great energy and activity of his early ca- 
reer, characteristics which have remained with him 
without abatement through all bis life. 

Doctor Darlington's skill in his profession, and the 
great energy shown by him in its prosecution, procured 
him, in a few years, a large and lucrative practice, and 
his fame gradually spread beyond the Ixirders of his 
own bailiwick. When Mayor McClellan was elected to 
the mayoralty, in 1903, he made a careful canvass of 
many prominent names presented tn him fur the selec- 
tion of a person pre-eminently qualified to fill the office 
of President of the Health Department of the city. 
Doctor Darlington's name was on the list, and it was 
accompanied by endorsements of the highest character, 
among these being that of the Section of Medico- Legal 
Surgery of the Medico-Legal Society. It was a grati- 
fying announcement to the large circle of Doctor Dar- 
iugton's personal friends and to the medical fraternity 



of Thomas Darlington, long and favorably known in j of the entire city when Mayor McClellan decided upon 
the same city, and a grandson of Peter Darlington, him for the position. It is hardly necessary to add in 
equally well known. Doctor Darlington was educated, this connection that Doctor Darlington has met the re- 
primarily. in the public schools of Brooklyn, where be quiremcnts of this important position in every particu- 
displayed a great aptitude for mathematics, and was lar. His selection was es|>ecial1y endorsed by the daily 
at first inclined to take up engineering as his life work, press, and a leading journal of the city had ibis to say 
He accordingly took a special three-years' scientific and of the appointment at the time : "It is a long time since 
engineering course at the University of the City of the city tji New York has had a medical man at the 



New York. Upon his graduation, how ever, be decided 
Upon entering the medical profession, and soon after- 
ward entered the College of Physicians and Surgeons 



head of the Health Department, and the city has been, 
for years, opposed to submitting its management and 
direction to that profession. Doctor Darlington will 



of New York, and was graduated from that institution he popular with the medical fraternity, and his selection 
in 1880. He immediately entered upon the practice of will be perhaps the most fortunate for such a work that 
bis profession at Newark, N. J., where he remained ; the Mayor could make to overcome that deep-rooted 
for two years, at the end of which time, he took up his : objection. He is ardent, enthusiastic, and possessed of 
residence at King's Bridge, New York, and was ac- high ideals in his w-ork. He will have the fullest con- 



tively engaged there until 1891, when he decided to 



fidenee of the people. He is a thorough gentleman, an 



visit the West, and accordingly made his residence for illustrious example of the rising young men of the 
a time at Bishee, Ariz. The Western life does not ap- Democratic Party whose mission is to demonstrate that 



pear to have bad many fascinations for Doctor Dar- 
lington, for in 1S91 we find him again at King's 
Bridge, where he resumed bis practice, and that 



the Democracy of the great city of New r York has 
men in its ranks fit to guard the great interests of the 
city." The sequel has proved that these predictions 
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were well founded. When Mayor McClellan was elected 
to succeed himself he found no reason for making' a 
change in the management of the Health Department, 
and Doctor Darlington was promptly reappointed. His 
entire administration has been characterized hy the in- 
stitution of various needed reforms, and in carefully 
and intelligently promoting the efficiency of the various 
health institutions of the city, The sanitation of a great 
city like New York is a mighty problem, and it re- 
quires qualifications of a high order to comprehend and 
solve the important questions that are almost hourly 
presenting themselves. How well Doctor Darlington 
has succeeded in meeting these requirements is a famil- 
iar story to the citizens of New York, and need not b:- 
repeated here. 

Doctor Darlington has not always permitted his 
medical or official duties to exclude him from an inter- 
est in matters that are not directly connected with his 
profession. He has been a member of the local school 
board of the Twenty-fifth District since its organiza 
tion, and lias always taken a deep interest in all matters 
pertaining to the public schools. He has endeared him- 
self to teachers and pupils alike by his earnestness and 
zeal, and by his helpful co-operation and advice. His 
literary qualifications are of a high order, and he has 
contributed liberally to the columns of the medical pub- 
lications of the day. Numerous articles from his pen 
have appeared in the Medical Record, New York, in 



eluding one on pneumonia, in 1888; "Effects of the 
Product of High Explosives, Dynamite and Nitro- 
glycerine, on the Human System"; an article on "Tun- 
nel Poisoning," the result of personal investigations, 
appeared in Wood's Reference Handbook of the Medi- 
cal Sciences ; a paper on "The Climate of Arizona, and 
the Effect of Hot and Dry Climates on Disease," was 
read before the Congress of American Physicians and 
Surgeons in [891, He has also been a contributor to 
the columns of The Scientific American and to the daily 
press. He was appointed by President Francis, of the 
World's Fair at St. Louis, a member of the Commit- 
tee on Organization of the International Congress on 
Tuberculosis, and w as selected as the secretary to that 
committee. He is connected with numerous medical 
societies, among which are mentioned the New York 
County and State Medical associations, and the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. He is vice-president of the 
American Climatological Society. Until he became the 
head of the Health Department he was the visiting 
physician to many of the hospitals of the city and was 
the consulting physician to the French Hospital. Tie 
is a member of the Society of Colonial Wars, and of 
the Tiklen and Jefferson chilis, of which latter lie was 
one of the incorporators. He is also a member of the 
North Side Board of Trade, and was, for a long period, 
superintendent of the Sabbath-school of the Church of 
the Mediator, in King's Bridge. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON PLYMPTON 

George Washington Plympton, civil engineer, is 
the descendant of English ancestors. John and Thomas 
Plvmpton, the first of that name to land on this soil, 
came over in "the good ship Confidence," in 1640, and 
settled in Sudbury, Mass. These claimed descent from 
Sir Nigel! de Plympton, of Yorkshire, who, in n6S, 
is referred to in old records as paying tribute to the 
King. The family in this country distinguished them- 
selves in the fights with the Indians, as is evidenced by 
the monument in Sudbury, erected by the town in mem- 
ory of those of the name killed in Indian warfare, and 
at the time of the Lexington call to arms thirteen of 
the name responded. 

Thomas Ruggles Plympton, fifth in line in this coun- 
try, married Betsey H olden, and George, the sixth 
child, was born in Walthani, Mass., November 18, 
1827. He received his education in the public school, 
continuing by himself his studies of mathematics while 
working in a machine-shop. In this way, with a book 
supported beside his lathe, he put himself through 
geometry and trigonometry. Having decided on the 
profession of civil engineer, he wait to the Rensselaer 
(Troy) Polytechnic Institute and completed the course 
in 1847. After graduation he was invited to return as 



instructor, and accepted for one year. In 1861 he was 
employed as surveyor by the States of Massachusetts 
and New York. During this period he surveyed much 
of the Adirondack region, and he relates that he was 
offered laud about "Paul Smith's" at thirty cents an 
acre — an offer which he did not accept. He also laid 
out roads between New York and Albany, and on a 
trip up the Hudson can still point out many roads run- 
ning down to the river, the work of his early surveys. 

In 1851 he was appointed Professor of Engineering 
and Architecture in the University of Cleveland, Ohio. 
In 1853 he was called to the chair of mathematics in 
the New York State Normal School of Albany. About 
1852 he turned his attention to bridge-building, which 
he desired to make his profession. He himself has said 
that he was intended for a teacher. Every bridge- 
building firm by which he was employed failed during 
the time of business depression, and he had constant 
offers to teach. These' offers arc easily understood by 
those who have known his qualifications as a teacher. 
In 1859 he was asked to be candidate for Director of 
the Troy Polytechnic, but declined, and in i860 he be- 
came Professor of Mathematics at the New Jersey 
State Normal School. 

Mr. Plympton left New Jersey in 1863 to accept a 
position as Professor of Physical Sciences in the 
Brooklyn Collegiate and Polytechnic Institute. When, 
in 1890, the Polytechnic became a college, he was made 
Professor of Civil Engineering, a position which he 
helii until 1905, when he resigned, after a connection 
with this institute of forty-two years, He was then 
made Professor Emeritus of Civil Engineering by the 
Board of Trustees. In i860, he was appointed Profes- 
sor of Chemistry and Toxicology in the Long Island 
Hospital College and lectured there till 1885, render- 
ing services which no student under him will ever for- 
get. He received the honorary degree of M.D. in 1880, 
and resigned in 1885, when he was made Professor 
Emeritus of that institution. From 1870 till 1886 he 
was engaged in the work of editing the D. Van Nos- 
trand Engineering Magazine. This magazine w r as 
known as standard through this country, and was 
a recognized authority throughout the engineering 
world. In connection with this work he translated ar- 
ticles from several languages, notably from the French. 
In German he was less fluent, and on one occasion he 
began rather laboriously to pick out the meaning of an 
article, only to find, after a few lines, it was one of his 
own compositions rendered into German, Certain short 
and pithy statements of his in the magazine were copied 
in every prominent engineering magazine in the world. 
He wrote, among other treatises, one treatise on the 
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aneroid, which is in its ninth edition and is still in 
demand. 

The indomitable energy of Mr. Plympton may be 
somewhat judged hy his work at this period. It was 
the time of horse-car and ferryboat traffic. He would 
leav e home in the morning- about seven-thirty, and go 
to his work at the Polytechnic in Brooklyn; from there, 
about two-thirty, to lecture at the Long Island College, 
then to the editor's desk in New York, and after an 
interval for dinner, to his Cooper work, reaching home 
between ten-thirty and eleven at night. Such exer- 
tions were possible only to a man of great physical en- 
durance, and this strength was recruited hy the long 
summer vacations, when he went quietly to some re- 
tired country spot, and, for relaxation, built orna- 
mental bridges or tramped the countryside, twenty-five 
miles being regarded as an ordinary stroll. Proposi- 
tions were made to him from six colleges to accept the 
professorship, but were all declined. Ins work in Brook- 
lyn .'md Xew York being thoroughly congenial. 

In 1885 he was named by Mayor Low- and appointed 
by the Governor a member of the Commission of Elec- 
trical Subways for Brooklyn. Professor Plympton was 
president of the Board until its dissolution in 1889. In 
1890 he was appointed by Mayor Chapin a member of 
the Board of Engineers, to consider ways of improving 
the terminals of the Brooklyn Bridge. In 1892 he was 
made a member of a commission of two, with powers 
similar to the former Commission of Electrical Sub- 
ways. This appointment was made by Mayor Boody 
— the first appointment being made by a Republican 
mayor, the two last by Democratic ones. 

The resignation of Professor Plympton from the 
Brooklyn Polytechnic in 1905 was caused by the oppor- 
tunity offered to direct the same line rif work in the 
New Technical Day School of the Cooper Union, as 
he had already directed in the Night School — a posi- 
tion which he still holds. 

The great teacher is said to be born once in a decade. 
Professor Plympton, with his wide and comprehensive 
knowledge, has the power to impart that knowledge in 



simple, direct form. The president of one of our lead- 
ing American educational institutions said of him: 
"'His intuitive perception of mathematical relations ex- 
ceeds that of any man J ever knew." He is no special- 
ist. Every science makes appeal to his intellect and 
the facts of it have been studied, grasped, and are ready 
for presentation to whomever desires to know. His 
talks or addresses are models of directness and sim- 
plicity as befits his subjects. They are extempore, his 
notes being a mere outline, generally contained on a 
calling-card. The only parts of his addresses com- 
posed beforehand are the introductions and closing re- 
marks. These are masterpieces of clear, terse and 
forceful English. 

While be has the scientific knowledge of a subject 
he is able ;il\vavs to express himself in popular form, 
and no student can conic to him with a serious ques- 
tion without being satisfied that immediate and Sym- 
pathetic interest is felt in the subject presented. His 
constant contact with the young has doubtless served 
to keep him young, and at seventy-eight he is still full 
of interest in all subjects and still able to tire out much 
younger opponents at golf. lie has taught fifty-five 
years without losing a lull day from physical disability, 
and thirty seven of this period has taught both day and 
night. 

With the modesty which is inherent in his character, 
he says his attainments are due not to culture but to an 
abnormal memory and a .supernormal physical consti- 
tution. As is natural to him, he ignores the steadfast- 
ness of purpose, the patience ami perseverance neces- 
sary for such attainments. He has never sought promi- 
nence before the public, and, outside of educational and 
scientific circles, his name is practically unknown. No 
account of the man could be complete without reference 
to that attribute almost necessary to a successful 
teacher, and which he possesses in so great a degree 
— the quick and most subtle sense of humor. 

Professor Plympton has been twice married, the first 
time to Delia Bussey and the second time to Helen M. 
Bussey, of Troy, and of five children has three living. 
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ROBERT ANDERSON VAN WYCK 

Robert A. Van Wyck, lawyer, jurist, was born 
in the old Van Wyck mansion, on Lexington Avenue, 
New York City, July 27, 1847. lie comes from old 
Knickerbocker stock, his paternal ancestors being Cor- 
nelius Barents Van Wyck, who came from Wyck, Hol- 
land, in 1650. Ten years later, in 1660, Cornelius 
Barents Van Wyck married Ann, the daughter of the 
Rev. Johannes Theodoras Polheimis, of Flatbush. who 
was the first Dutch Reformed minister in Kings 
County. There is scarcely a prominent Knickerbocker 
family in New York that Mr. Van Wyck is not related 
to by intermarriage. The Van Rensselaer?, Van Court- 
landts, Beekmans, Gardiners, Van Vechtens, Living- 
stons, Hamiltons, and Seymours are his kinsmen. An 
interesting fact connected with the ancestry of Mr. Van 
Wyck, which is not generally known, is his connection 
with the Maverick family, which gave a new word to 
the English language in the term "maverick," applied 
on the great cattle ranges of the West to an animal 
found without the owner's brand The ancestors of 
Samuel Maverick came from Barbados. In early life 
Samuel Maverick settled at Pendleton, in upper South 
Carolina, where he married a daughter of General Rob- 
ert Anderson, of Revolutionary fame, whose home was 



near Pendleton. His son moved to Texas, and acquired 
vast holdings of territory there, establishing the repu- 
tation of owning more land than any other man in the 
Country The youngest daughter of Samuel Maverick, 
Lydia, was sent, when a girl, to school in New York 
City. Here she met and was married to William Van 
Wyck, father of the subject of this sketch, and who 
was then a young lawyer just entering upon bis career 
at the Bar. After their marriage they removed to 
Alabama, where they expected to make their In mi'. 
Xot meeting with the success he looked for in that 
State, however, young Van Wyck determined to try 
his fortune in South Carolina, and he accordingly re- 
moved to Rock Mills, Anderson Count}'. Not meet- 
ing with much better success there, after a few years' 
effort he finally returned to New York City. A few- 
years later the death of Samuel Maverick caused Wil- 
liam Van Wyck to return to South Carolina, where he 
was engaged for several years in the settlement of the 
Maverick estate. 

Robert A. Van Wyck was the fifth child of William 
Van Wyck, and he was an infant when the family re- 
turned to South Carolina. In 1867, when he was but 
fifteen years of age, and after bis father's death, he re- 
turned to New York with his mother, ami he has lived 
here ever since. His home, while in South Carolina, 
was only a few miles distant from that of John C. Cal- 
houn, the great advocate of States' rights. The Van 
Wyck mansion was the scene of continual and generous 
hospitality, and was a favorite resort for the young 
people of the county. The neighborhood was made up 
largely of Charleston families, many of whom had 
handsome country residences near, and in this commu- 
nity of refined and cultivated people the Van Wycks 
were accredited the highest social standing. Robert 
went to school at Pendleton to the late W. J. Sigou, a 
noted pedagogue of bis day in South Carolina. Per- 
sons now residing in Anderson County, and who knew 
young Van Wyck as a pupil in Professor Sigon's 
school, say that he was a manly, dignified boy; more 
like a man than a youth in his manner. He was popu- 
lar among his schoolmates, and was never at a loss to 
hold his own in the rough-and-tumble contests on the 
playground. He was a bright pupil, imd at that early 
age gave full promise of the aptness at study which 
later enabled him to graduate at the head of his class 
j in Columbia College Law School in 1872. He was also 
the valedictorian of his class. 

Very soon after bis graduation from the law school 
Mr. Van Wyck, in company with his brother, Augus- 
tus, went to Breslau, Germany, where he studied fur 
some time in Heidelberg and accpiircd a considerable 
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knowledge of the German language. Returning home, 
he began life in earnest. Almost simultaneously with 
his starting out upon his career as a lawyer he launched 
into politics, the rudiments of which he learned from 
his district leader, James A. Flack, who was at one 
time Sheriff of New York County. His activity soon 
gave him the distinction of being made a member of 
the Tammany Hall General Committee, and from the 
outset he distinguished himself by his energy and fear- 
lessness. After the Presidential election of 1880 he 
astonished the members of the General Committee by 
openly charging, at one of its meetings, John Kelly 
with the responsibility of defeating Hancock. It was 
John Kelly's treachery, he said, that had sacrificed the 
National ticket to secure the success of the local candi- 
dates. So sincere and deep-seated were his convictions 
on the subject that he severed his connection with Tam- 
many Hall and joined the organization known as the 
County Democracy. He remained an active adherent 
to this wing of the local Democracy until 1887, when 
he renewed his connection with Tammany Hall, of 
which organization he has ever since been a staunch 
adherent, and in whose councils lie lias lieen an im- 
portant factor. In itSRo, he was elected a City Court 
Judge, and just before the expiration of his term, six 
years later, he was elected Chief Judge of that court, 
to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Chief Judge 
Simon E. Ehrlich. In the same year he was re-elected 



for the full term of six years, but had served only two 
of them when, in 1897, he resigned, to accept the can- 
didacy for Mayor on the Tammany Hall ticket. It 
was the first mayoralty contest under the new charter 
creating the City of Greater New York, and the honor 
of being its first Mayor was the spur for the most bit- 
ter rivalry. The severity of the contest was intensified 
by the fact that Tammany Hall had been defeated in 
the previous mayoralty campaign, and it was a life- 
and-death struggle on the part of the organization to 
regain control of the municipal offices. A peculiar fea- 
ture of the campaign was the entire absence of any ora- 
torical effort on the part of Judge Van Wyck, He has 
a thorough distaste for public speaking, and even on 
the occasion of his inauguration he made no address to 
his assembled political associates. His administration 
of the affairs of the city was characterized by unremit- 
ting zeal and industry, and to him was accorded the 
distinction of having removed the first spadeful of 
earth at the beginning' of the construction of the now 
completed subway, an enterprise which he had largely 
aided to inaugurate. Since his retirement from the 
mayoralty Judge Van Wyck has been actively engaged 
in the practice of his profession. He is a member and 
one of the founders of the Holland Society, and has 
been honored with its presidency. He is a member of 
the St. Nicholas and Tammany societies, and of the 
Manhattan, Democratic, and Wanda clubs. 
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W1LLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 

The position that Mr. Howells occupies in contem- 
poraneous American literature is unrivaled by any liv- 
ing man: an enduring place in the nation's anthology 
is assured to him, although Hawthorne may excel him 
as a novelist, Longfellow as a poet. Emerson as an es- 
sayist and Poe as a critic. William Dean Howells is 
admittedly the best equipped, most evenly balanced, all- 
round literary man this country has produced. He is a 
realist, but he walks on the sunny side of the street ; 
he is always thoroughly American in his opinions of 
life, and is uncontaminated by long residence abroad. 
The English of Mr. Howells is the purest that any con- 
temporary draws from the Anglo-Saxon fount. 

We first hear of him as a printer-boy in the office 
of the Dayton Transcript, a struggling weekly publi- 
cation owned by his father and conducted as an expo- 
nent of the anti-slavery cause. Strongly as the Ohio 
heart may have throbbed, during the later '5o's, for 
the down-trodden and the oppressed, its feelings were 
not expressed in coin of the realm. One afternoon 
How ells pdre called his printers about him, "paid off" 
to his last cent and said: "It's all over; the Transcript 
is dead 1" The shock was very painful, because it 
meant a loss to "a great cause." Young Howells has 



described the incident with unaffected pathos, and, in 
conclusion, adds: "Father and I then walked to the 
Miami and had a good swim." 

That event marked the end of home life, because the 
young man faced the big world, to make his own place 
therein. He was then about twenty years old, having 
been born at Martin Ferry, March i, 1837. Securing 
employment on the Ohio State Journal, at Columbus, 
William Dean Howells brought his parents to the capi- 
I tal. His earnings were turned into the Howells treas- 
ury. The advantages of the State library were im- 
proved to the utmost by the young man. He developed 
a desire to write, and his first impulse was the produc- 
tion of verse. It was of so high a quality that James 
Russell Lowell accepted several of these early poetical 
efforts for the Atlantic Monthly, then the most criti- 
cal magazine in America. The Boston market may not 
have been capable of absorbing the output of the How- 
ells pen, because poems by the same hand appeared in 
other magazines and in the daily newspaper for which 
he set type, hi collaboration with "the Mac-o-chee 
poet," John James Piatt, a volume of verses were pub- 
lished in i860. The title was tenderness in words: 
! "Poems by Two Friends." Howells then laid down 
the "stick" and entered the field as a reporter for the 
Cincinnati Gazette. 

As the son of an Abolitionist, Howells was naturally 
a Republican, although that party was only four years 
old. Hardly had Lincoln's nomination been announced 
than, with true journalistic intuition as to timeliness, 
Howells produced a life of "Honest Abe." If the "ole 
swimmin' hole" can lie credited with the actual start 
in life OH his own account, his cleverness in producing 
that life of Abraham Lincoln brought the first profita- 
ble recognition of his genius. The biography was not 
in any way remarkable, but it dealt with the sturdy 
qualities of the statesman who was to leave a greater 
impress upon the history of his country than any Presi- 
dent since Washington and Jefferson, The "Life" told 
with a simplicity of style that appealed to every reader 
the boyhood Of the poor lad; his removal across 
the Ohio River to Illinois; his patient efforts to mas- 
ter the intricacies of the law, despite an imperfect edu- 
cation ; his plunge into politics, leading to a brief term 
in the National Congress; bis defiance of the ablest 
living man in the Democratic Party — Stephen A. 
Douglas, known as the "Little fjiant" — the remark- 
able debates between the almost unknown Lincoln and 
Douglas, the idol of the Northern Democracy ; his 
triumphant election to the Presidency, and the effect 
of that event upon the anti-slavery cause. Howells, in 
i later years, has been wont to speak lightly of that book 
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and to describe it as "a campaign brochure," but 
President Lincoln had no sooner taken his seat than 
he sent for the young- Ohioan and offered him the con- 
sulate at Venice. The salary c»f the post was not suf- 
ficient to turn his head; but Howells accepted it. be- 
cause he recognized the ardently sought opportunity 
for study. Tradition says that Lincoln had intended to 
mime Howclls for Rome — an office with a better salary 
— but that speech with the young Westerner disclosed 
the bent of his ambition toward a literary career, and, 
with a judgment that was characteristic of the immor- 
tal war President, he did an act that added another 
enduring name to American literature. 

The duties at the Venetian Consulate were not exact- 
ing. Ample time was afforded the man of twenty-three 
for a study of the Italian language and literature. His 
observations in the quaint city of the Adriatic were 
written and mailed to the New York Tribune, where 
they first saw light. Afterward these sketches, with 
some revision, were published in two volumes that are 
now classics of the English language. Their titles are 
"V enetian Days" and "Italian Journeys." 

Four years of such life, in which Howells did not 
lose an hour that could be given to self-improvement, 
qualified him to return tn New York and accept an 
editorial position upon The Nation, a high-class liter- 
ary and political weekly, hnilt upon Hues far too ex- 
alted for the bustling American metropolis. Air. How 
ells' work was by far the most distinctive in that of- 
fice, although it boasted of several names already well 
known to polemics. He resigned in 187 j, to take 
charge of the Atlantic Monthly, the exclusive Boston 
magazine, the original editor of which, Mr. Lowell, 
had been first to recognize the genius of the young 
printer-boy in far-away Ohio. This connection con- 
tinued Until iRRr, when Mr. Tlowells turned over the 
Atlantic to Thomas Bailey Aldrich, and traveled sev- 



eral years, largely in the interest of Harper's Maga- 
zine. About 1891 he became editor of the Cosmopoli- 
tan Magazine and published in that periodical a re- 
markable series of articles on "Altruism,'' but he soon 
resumed his association with the Harper establishment 
which has continued until the present time. 

Truly has it been said of Mr. Howells that during 
his long - record as editor, critic, essayist, poet, play- 
wright or novelist, never in a single instance has he 
slurred his work. His copy is always clean, bis mean- 
ing invariably clear; each phrase has a characteristic 
rhythm, every sentence contains a distinct idea, in 
fine, in attaining this perfection of his art, the work- 
man has mastered the use of the file and the priming- 
knife. 

Since the Lincoln biography Mr. Howells has pub- 
lished sixty-two books, many of than in two volumes, 
and their contents have been uniformly of a high class. 
Mr. Howells lias a keen sense of humor, but it appears 
naturally, ;md never is forced : master of pathos, be 
delights most to deal with the gentler phases of human 
character. 

Although not a college man, literary fame has 
brought him the highest scholastic honors from Ox- 
ford, St. Andrew's. Harvard and Yale universities. 
The story of his youth is told in "A Chance Acquaint- 
ance and ' A Boy s 1 own."' His best-known work is 
"Their Wedding Tourney"; the most analytical of bis 
novels is "The Rise of Silas Lapham," and the latest 
volume of his sketches "London Films." His own fa- 
vorite is "A Modern Instance." Several of his farces 
have been produced with artistic success. During forty 
years of work Mr. Howells has struck every note in the 
literary gamut. No man of letters since Washington 
Irving has enjoyed such recognized distinction while 
living. For budding authors he is a court of last resort 
— from his dictum there is not any appeal. 
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ANDREW CARNEGIE 

Andrew Carnegie, the noted philanthropist and 
ironmaster, was born November 25, 1835, in the quiet 
little town of Dunfermline. Scotland. Dunfermline is 
a manufacturing town, and at the time of Mr. Car- 
negie's birth was noted for its weaving. His father 
owned three or four hand looms, one of which he oper- 
ated himself, and hired extra hands for the others 
when the demands of trade required it. The elder 
Carnegie, and a long line of grandfathers before him, 
had been weavers, and it seemed destined that young 
Andrew would succeed his father in the trade. The 
introduction of steam, however, made weaving by 
hand unprofitable, and the looms of the Carncgics soon 
fell into disuse. Tn the hope of bettering his condi- 
tion, the elder Carnegie sold his looms for a small 
amount, and together with his scanty savings and a 
few pounds added by Ins brother, the entire family set 
otit for America. Some of Mrs. Carnegie's kinfolk had 
established themselves in Allegheny City, Pa., and it 
was toward that place the Carnegies turned their faces. 
Arriving there, the entire family obtained employ- 
ment in a cotton factory. Young Andrew served 
as a bobbin-boy, in which occupation he earned his 
first money, receiving a dollar and twenty cents per 



week for his work. ITe was then about thirteen years 
of age. After about a year at this work he secured 
employment firing a boiler in a factory. From this 
position he was promoted to that of keeping accounts 
in the office of the factory. Later he became a mes- 
senger boy and telegraph operator, and while in the 
latter occupation became acquainted with Colonel Tom 
Scott, who later hail much to do with the young man's 
advance. 

It is worthy of note that Mr. Carnegie was the third 
telegraph operator to take message? by sound instead 
of by tape, as was the practice. The elder Carnegie 
had died in the meantime, and Andrew was the main 
support of the family, Colonel Scott was superin- 
tendent of the Pittsburg division of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, and when the young telegraph operator was 
offered the position of his clerk and operator by Colonel 
Scott at the salary of thirty-five dollars a month, a 
large sum to Carnegie at the time, the position was 
gladly accepted. While traveling one day on his di- 
vision of the line, Mr. Carnegie was accosted by a man 
who said his name was Woodruff, and that he had in- 
vented a sleeping-car. A small model of the car was 
shown to Carnegie, who, quick to recognize its advan- 
tages, arranged an appointment with Colonel Scott. A 
small company was formed and the first sleeping-cars 
to be used in the world were built for the Pennsylvania 
Road. Young Carnegie was offered an interest, which 
he accepted, but when his assessment, amounting to 
two hundred and seventeen dollars and fifty cents, came 
due he had not the money to pay it. He secured a 
loan, however, from a kindly disposed banker of Al- 
to ona, wdio took his note and permitted him to repay 
the loan at the rate of fifteen dollars a month. From 
his share of the earnings of the cars he was able to pay 
the other assessments. Mr. Carnegie's profit from this 
venture was some two hundred thousand dollars. With 
this capital he was now on the road to fortune. Su- 
premely confident in himself, he at once cast about for 
fresh avenues to wealth. Still retaining his position on 
the railroad, he sought opportunities for investing his 
sleeping-car profits. An opportunity presented itself in 
the shape of some undeveloped oil lands, and in the 
company formed for its development he invested forty 
thousand dollars. For a time the venture promised lit- 
tle success, but the company finally struck oil and he 
derived a profit of a quarter of a million from bis in- 
vestment. In the meantime the War of the Rebellion 
had broken out, and during its continuance he had 
charge of the telegraph office and helped to make the 
war cipher system. Mr. Carnegie then became inter- 
ested in the Keystone Bridge Works and Utter in some 
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iron works, and organized a rolling-plant for the pro- 
duction of structural iron with a special view to its 
use in railway bridges. The speculation was an un- 
fortunate one, and after a short operation of the mill, 
which was known as the Cyclops Mill, at a loss, he 
turned to his brother Thomas, who, some years be- 
fore that, together with Henry Phipps, had founded a 
successful steel plant. A union of interests was ef- 
fected, and the Union Iron Mills Company was the re- 
sult. The financial strength of Andrew Carnegie was 
of material assistance to the combination. The War 
of the Rebellion was just over, and the recuperating 
nation had need of everything that men's brains could 
devise or their hands fashion. The Union Iron Works, 
in common with similar concerns, made enormous 
profits. The opening up of the great West, and the 
improvements planned by the railroads, offered great 
opportunities for the steel industry. Mr. Carnegie and 
his partners were prompt to recognize them, and as a 
result the great Edgar Thompson Steel Works was 
planned. Other ventures in these industries soon fol- 
lowed, and as fast as profits were made they were 
invested in mines, coke-ovens and plants for the utili- 
zation of products. In these ventures Mr. Carnegie 
made it a rule to own a controlling interest, and it was 
his ingenuity, combined with the practical knowledge, 
organizing capacity and inventive genius of his part- 
ners, that built up a business machine so compact and 
efficient as to place it beyond the reach of competition, 
The various companies in which Mr. Carnegie has lieen 
interested from time to time are: Edgar Thompson 
Steel Works, Pittsburg Bessemer Steel Works, 1 ,ucy 
Furnac.es, Union Iron Mills. Keystone Bridge Works. 
JTartman Steel W r orks, Frick Coke Company, Scotia 
Ore Mines, etc. Several years ago Mr. Carnegie dis- 
posed of his interests to the Steel Trust. His wealth 



to-day is estimated at about two hundred and seventy- 
five million dollars. 

Mr. Carnegie has spent considerable sums of money 
in philanthropic work, both in America and in the land 
of his birth, for which he has always entertained a 
strong affection. He purchased Skibo Castle, Scot- 
land, in which he resides when there. He founded the 
Pittsburg, Institute; gave ten million dollars to the Car- 
negie Institute of Pittsburg, ten million dollars to the 
Carnegie institutions at Washington, ten million dol- 
lars to Scotch universities, and a considerable sum for 
founding libraries in various parts of the country, no- 
table among which is a donation of five million two 
hundred thousand dollars to the City of New York for 
the establishment of branch libraries. He was made 
Lord Rector of the University of St. Andrew, Edin- 
burgh, and is an author of no mean ability. A num- 
ber of articles on the labor question have come from 
his |>en. and lie lias published, also: "An American 
Four-in-Hand in Britain"; "Round the World": 
"Fifty Years' March of the Republic." He is a mem- 
ber of the Union League. Authors', Engineers'. Lotos 
and other clubs. A few years ago he built a magni li- 
mit residence in \ipper Fifth Avenue. New York. Mr. 
Carnegie is said to he the one conspicuous American 
millionaire not born in this country. Tie is far from 
being the proverbial Scotchman — cautious, slow, but 
certain. On the contrary, he had the dash, nerve and 
recklessness of the Western American. He never hesi- 
tated to take a chance when promotion was in sight. 
He did not wait until he had mastered an occupation, 
or a situation, before accepting it. Tie accepted it first 
and then mastered it. Of late years he has acquired no 
mean reputation as an after-dinner speaker and wit. 
He spends a portion of each year on his estate in Scot- 
land. His wife was Miss Louise Whitfield. 
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GENERAL HIRAM DURYEA 

Hiram Duryea, manufacturer, soldier, was born in 
Manhasset, Long Island. April 12, 1834. He is of 
French origin, being a lineal descendant, in the seventh 
generation, of Joost Dnrie, a French Huguenot, who, 
in consequence of the great religious persecution in 
France in the seventeenth century, with other refugees, 
made his escape and settled in Manheim, in the Palat- 
inate. Joost Dufie seems to have remained in exile for 
a number of years, but in 1660, having married Mag- 
dalene Le Febvre, lie determined to seek a home in the 
New World, and accordingly emigrated to this coun- 
try. He at first took up his residence in New Amster- 
dam, where he remained for some years, but subse- 
quently removed to Bushwick, Long Island, where he 
established himself in business and where he died in 
1727. Hiram Duryea's father, Hendrick Vanderbilt 
Duryea, to which form the name had been changed in 
a previous generation, was a direct descendant of this 
early pioneer. He was born at Syosset, Long Island, 
February 23. 1799, and was, throughout his long ca- 
reer. a main of great enterprise and business activity, 
whose efforts were crowned with a proportionate suc- 
cess. He died in 1 89 1, at the advanced age of eighty- 
two years. Hiram's mother was of distinguished an- 
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cestral origin. She was bom at Glen Cove, Long 
Island, September 12, 1801, and was a daughter of 
Zebulon Wright, a lineal descendant of Peter Wright, 
a man of considerable note, who settled at Oyster Bay. 
Long Island, in 1653, having emigrated from Nor- 
folk, England, to Massachusetts in 1635. Mrs. Dur- 
yea died January 9, 188 r. 

Hiram Duryea, the subject of this sketch, attended 
the public schools, where he showed great aptness, but 
even in his juvenile days he evinced a great love for 
military exercises. He was eager to participate in all 
the primitive organizations of this character which 
were available, and evinced the martial spirit which 
was to give him fame at a later date. His education 
in the public schools was supplemented by careful in- 
struction imparted by a private teacher, and at the age 
of twenty-one he was fully prepared to enter upon his 
business career. At that age he entered the establish- 
ment of his father as a clerk, and at once entered with 
great zeal and industry upon the task of acquiring a 
complete knowledge of the business in all its details, 
and this he accomplished with a surprising degree of 
rapidity, and in a few years the firm name was changed 
to that of H. V. Duryea & Son. The business in which 
the firm was engaged was that of manufacturing 
starch, and there art- few h- mseht ilds in the land in 
which this name is not a familiar one. Mr. Duryea's 
brothers started a branch of the same business as an 
independent enterprise, but after continuing to operate 
separately for a time they merged their interests with 
the older concern, which was located at Glen Cove, 
Long Island, and the company was thenceforth known 
as the Glen Cove Starch Manufacturing Company. The 
concern, under its reorganized form, continued its pros- 
perous career, and extended its trade and business con- 
nections until the name became a household word. Gen- 
eral Duryea was for many years vice-president of the 
company, and had been its president for some time 
when it closed its business in 1890. The interests of 
the company were eventually taken over by the Na- 
tional Starch Company, of which organization General 
Duryea served as president for a year and a half. 

During his early business career, young Duryea 
found time to indulge his taste for military affairs, and 
was an active member, at various times, of some mili- 
tary organization. His enthusiasm in this (direction 
brought him into notice in higher military circles, and 
he was commissioned by Governor Clark, February 5, 
1855. as First Lieutenant of Artillery, attached to the 
Forty-eighth Regiment. New York State Militia. He 
remained in service with this company for some time, 
but was finally compelled to relinquish his commission 
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in consequence of a change of residence. He was soon, 
however, to find a more earnest and active field in 
which to gratify his ambition for military honors. Im- 
mediately after the firing on Fort Sumter, Lieutenant 
Duryea tendered his services to the Government, and 
was commissioned CapLain in the Fifth New York Vol- 
unteers, July 4, t86i, and was promoted at the request 
of his superior officers to the rank of Major, August 
15, and Oil September 3 to the rank of Lieutenant- 
Colonel. The regiment was organized, equipped and 
drilled on the French system, at Colonel Duryea's sug- 
gestion, and in appreciation of his services in organiz- 
ing the regiment his name was given to it, and it was 
known throughout its distinguished history as "Dur- 
yea's Zouaves." The uniform was picturesque, with 
its blue blouse and red, baggy trousers, and the men 
were armed with the sabre bayonet, then considered a 
most formidable w eapon. The Colonel of the regiment 
upon its entry into service was G. K. Warren, a grand 
man and able soldier, who afterward distinguished 
himself on many a battlefield as a corps commander. 
Upon the promotion of Colonel Warren, Lieutenant 
Colonel Duryea was advanced to the rank of Colonel, 
and proved himself a brave and capable commander. 
The first active duty of the regiment was at Baltimore, 
where it was employed in manning the forts. A por- 
tion of the regiment served as artillerymen, and a por- 
tion acted as engineers in strengthening Fort Federal 
Hill and in constructing Fort Marshall. Upon the con- 
clusion of this service. Colonel Duryea was ordered 
with his command to Yorktown, where he assisted in 
the construction of several batteries, in which his men 
served as artillerists. The Colonel's familiarity with 
this branch of the service was gained in his early ca- 
reer, and his knowledge at this particular period was 



highly valued and eagerly sought. Even in so short a 
period of actual service the regiment had attained such 
a high degree of proficiency that it was in the ensuing 
Peninsula campaign assigned to the Division of Regu- 
lars, and thereafter acted w ith them continuously un- 
til the end of the war. For his distinguished services 
in the siege of Yorktown, Colonel Duryea had the 
honor of being specially mentioned in the reports of 
the Commanding General. 

In the first of the Seven Days' battles before Rich- 
mond, that known in the military records as the Battle 
of Gaines 1 Mills, the regiment did such gallant service 
as to obtain special mention for the second time in the 
Commanding General's report. Clonel Duryea re- 
ceived his commission as Colonel of the regiment on 
October 29, 1862, but in the following mouth was com- 
pelled to retire from the service in consequence of per- 
manent injuries and serious illness. Upon the occasion 
of his retirement lie received from his commanding 
officer, General Butterfiekl, a highly complimentary 
mention in a special order. On May 20, 1866, he was 
commissioned by the President of the United States 
Brevet Brigadier-General of Volunteers for "distin- 
guished conduct at the Battle of Gaines Mills." 

General Duryea has. since his retirement from active 
service, always taken the deepest interest in military 
affairs, particularly those relating to the organizations 
growing out of the Civil War. He has served a term 
as president of the Veterans' Association. He was 
married in 1868 to Laura D. Burnell, daughter of 
Leander Burnell. He is a member of the Veteran As- 
sociation of the regiment which he commanded during 
the war, of the Society of the Fifth Army Corps, of 
the United Service Club, and of the military order of 
the Loyal Legion. 
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HERMAN A. METZ 

Herman A. Metz, merchant, is a native New 
Yorker, having 1 been born in the metropolis October 
19, 1867. He was graduated from the public schools 
and later studied chemistry in the evening classes at 
Cooper Union. His business career began at the early 
age of fourteen, when he became an office boy with 
R Schulze-Bergc, the founder of the corporation of 
Victor KoechJ ik Company. Here he applied himself 
so assiduously to the business at hand that he was not 
long afterward appointed laboratory assistant, and suc- 
cessively arose to the positions of clerk, city salesman, 
traveling salesman, Boston agent, and manager. When 
the concern was incorporated under its present name, 
in 1893, Mr. Mctz became the vice-president and treas- 
urer. Six years later he became president of the com- 
pany and was virtually the owner of its controlling in- 
terest His continuing and almost uninterrupted suc- 
cess in business has been due not so much to favoring 
circumstances as to his indomitable energy and supe- 
rior business qualifications. His knowledge of chemi- 
cals, which is the basis of his business, is very thorough 
and comprehensive. He is also well versed in inter- 
national trade relations, and he has made no insignifi- 
cant study of the labor question as it applies to his own 



factories, but he makes no pretensions to being an au- 
thority on political history or political methods. 

In 1903 Mr. Metz effected a radical change in the 

I conduct of his business. The chemical and dye-stuff 
departments were separated from the pharmaceutical 
branch of the business by transferring the former 
branches to the newly organized corporation of H. A. 
Metz & Company, which continued the drug depart- 
ment under the old regime. The manufacture of col- 
ors and chemicals is carried 011 by the Consolidated 
Color and Chemical Company, whose works are located 
at Newark, N. J. The New York offices of all the 

I companies are located at the corner of Hudson and 
Moore streets, New York City. The H. A. Metz Com- 
pany has branch offices in Philadelphia, Boston, Provi- 
dence, Chicago, Charlotte, N. C. ; Atlanta, Ga. ; San 
Francisco, Montreal and Toronto, Canada, and at 
Hamburg and Frankfort-on-Main, Germany. 

Notwithstanding the large amount of time required 
to look after his main enterprise, Mr. Metz does not 
give his exclusive attention to chemicals and dye-stuffs. 
He has made very considerable investments in other 
manufacturing concerns, in which he is a director. He 
has also large interests in numerous patents which have 
been granted on various inventions in mechanical and 
electrical fields. He has always taken a deep interest 
in educational matters, and has served as a member of 
the Board of Education of Greater New York. His 
duties in this connection were never of the perfunctory 
order. He was energetic and thoroughly in earnest in 
all his efforts to improve the conditions surrounding 
the public schools of New York. 

From his earliest manhood Mr. Metz's political affili- 
ations have been with the Democratic Party, and for a 
number of years be has been very active in the inter- 
ests of that party. He was one of those most active in 
the formation of the Kings County Democratic Club, 
and was made its president. He is also president of 
the National Civic Club of Brooklyn, a member of the 
Brooklyn Democratic Club, and president of the Clin- 
ton Avenue Association, He is a member of the Kings 
County Democratic General and Finance committees, 
a member of the Board of Trustees of the Reform Club, 
and of the Chemists' Club. 

In view of the prominence and activity of Mr. Mctz 
in political affairs, and considering his well-established 
reputation as a man thoroughly qualified to manage 
financial problems of great importance, it was natural 
that he should be chosen by his party friends for the 
responsible position of Controller at the recent munici- 
pal election. He has 110 gifts as an orator, and his 
voice was not heard to any great extent among the 
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"spellbinders" during the campaign. But his canvass 
was none the less effective. He was in evidence at 
hundreds of the smaller gatherings of the voters, as 
well as those of a more pretentious character, and 
everywhere his overwhelming activity was so conta- 
gious and inspiring to others that he produced the most 
wonderful enthusiasm for his ticket. Since his instal- 
lation into office he has exhibited the same nervous en- 
ergy which has always characterized his business meth- 
ods, and no doubt is expressed anywhere as to the suc- 
cess of his administration. The very prominence and 
importance of his position have compelled him to as- 
sume at times the role of a public speaker, to which he 
had been unused, and his remarks on all such occasions 
have been noted for the clearness and conciseness with 
which he makes known his views. 

As illustrative of the shrewd character of the man, 
an incident which occurred in Brooklyn some time ago 
may be mentioned. The Young Men's Christian As- 
sociation was making an effort to raise a large sum of 
money for a specified purpose. Several large subscrip- 
tions had been obtained from wealthy philanthropists 
with the not unusual condition that they were not to be 
bound by their subscriptions unless the grand total was 
subscribed within a certain prescribed period. On the 
day lief ore the time expired the association managers 
were about ten thousand dollars short of the required 
amount. They were in hopeless straits, and it was 
with many misgivings that they called on Mr. Metz 
and explained the situation. When he had been in- 
formed of all the facts he promptly sat down at hi., 
desk and wrote a check for ten thousand dollars, which 
he handed to the committee with his best wishes, and 
with the remark that he had called the bluff of those 
alleged philanthropists who give money accompanied 



with a condition. The last conspicuous donation in 
which Mr. Metz has figured was his gift to the Com- 
mercial High School, something more than a year ago. 
He has had no time himself, in late years, to indulge 
in athletics, but he believes in them, and attributes his 
present robust constitution to the fact that when a 
youth he took an active part in all sorts of outdoor 
sports. The large fortune that he has accumulated in 
the twenty-three years that he has been in business, 
amounting, it is said on good authority, to several mil- 
lions of dollars, has enabled Mr, Metz to indulge his 
charitable and social inclinations to a very large extent. 
He is a lavish and persistent entertainer, and his gifts 
to varii ms charities cover a wide range. He is the pos- 
sessor of a magnificent library, containing some rare 
and costly editions, but the literature that most inter- 
ests him lies between the covers of account books or 
scientific treatises on chemical analyses. 

In dub life Mr. Metz holds an extensive membership. 
He is a member of the Riding and Driving, the Ger- 
mania, the Crescent Athletic, the Lincoln, the Sey- 
mour, and the Bushwick clubs of Brooklyn, and of the 
Salmagundi, Democratic, New York Athletic, Wool, 
and Drug clubs of New York City; the Society of 
Chemical Industry of London, of the Verein Deutscher 
Chemiker of Dresden, the American Chemical Society, 
the Electro-Chemical Society, and the Chamber of 
Commerce. He is a director of the Merchants' Asso- 
ciation, the Board of Trade and Transportation, the 
Manufacturers' Association of New York, and the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, as well as one of 
the founders and a director of the Brooklyn League. 
He is also a member of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences, the Metropolitan Museum of Art, and 
the American Museum of Natural History. 
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CARL SCHURZ 

Carl Schurz was born in the little village of Liblar, 
near Cologne, Prussia, on March 2, i8jy. He was one 
of four children of Christian and Marianne Schurz. 
The death of his only hrother in childhood left this 
son's education the chief concern of his parents, espe- 
cially of his mother, a woman of strong and admirable 
traits, from whom be inherits the peculiar bent of his 
mind. By pecuniary self-denial, for they were poor, 
without neglecting the interests of their daughters, 
they gave Carl thorough advantages — first at the Gym- 
nasium at Cologne, and afterward at the University of 
Bonn. An appetite for all knowledge characterized the 
young student, but history, philosophy and music were 
his recreations. His favorite professor at Bonn was 
Joharin Gottfried Kinkel, a poet, born in 1816, who 
filled the chair of rhetoric. Two years after Mr. Schurz 
entered the university, the revolutionary year of 1848 
broke upon Europe, and be joined Kinkel in the publi- 
cation of a Liberal newspaper, called Spartacus, subse- 
quently conducting it alone. He was then but eighteen 
years of age. He was also one of five undergraduates 
who. under the direction of Professor Kinkel, made 
revolutionary addresses in the neighboring country. 
For these and more overt acts young Schurz and his 



professor were forced, in 1849, to flee from Bonn. 
Schurz entering the revolutionary army at Rastadt as 
an adjutant, taking part in the defense of that fortress. 
On its surrender he escaped to Switzerland, but Kinkel 
was captured, sentenced to twenlv vears' imprisonment 
and confined in the Fortress of Spandau. In 1850 Mr. 
Schurz returned secretly to Germany, and, with great 
ingenuity and self-devotion, effected the escape of his 
old professor. The details of this event are full of 
dramatic interest. The fugitives crossed to Mecklen- 
burg, proceeded to Rostock, and took passage for Leith. 
Tbence Mr. Schurz went to Paris and became a corre- 
spondent for German journals. Finding his technical 
knowledge of French sadly deficient, he set himself the 
task of thoroughly mastering tine language, which be 
readily accomplished, subsequently taking up English. 
Spanish and Italian, in all of which he is a fluent 
speaker. 

In June, 185 r, Mr. Schurz crossed over to London, 
where he soon found himself lionized in Liberal cir- 
cles, for the fame of his rescue had preceded hint In 
London be met and married Margaret Meyer, t lie 
laughter of a Hamburg merchant. In July, 1852, 
with his young wife he came to this country, settling 
in Philadelphia. He had not then acquired a knowl- 
edge of English, but, as in the case of his studying 
French, the daily newspapers and a dictionary were the 
teachers be mainly relied on. and his advancement in 
mastering the language was rapid and thorough. Here 
he began the study of law. but these were struggling 
years. The friends of Mrs. Schurz, who were wealthy, 
had opposed her marriage <>n prudential grounds. It 
was an enthusiastic love match, and she was too proud 
to let them know that her husband was not exactly coin- 
ing money in the New World. In 1854 Mr. and Mrs. 
Schurz Visited Europe, and on their return went to 
live in Milwaukee, Wis., where, after graduating in 
law. he liecame the partner of General TI. E. Paine, 
a rising young lawyer who was afterward Commis- 
sioner of Patents. Mr. Schurz's practice grew at a 
rapid rate, and in a few years he became the owner of 
a farm near WatertOWtt, where he established his fam- 
ily, which now included one little daughter, and his 
parents, whom he had brought from the Fatherland, 
and whom he tenderly cared for during the remainder 
of their days. 

Mr, Schurz developed great ability in handling cases 
involving questions of Constitutional law, and bade 
fair to become eminent in its practice, but almost 
simultaneously with his removal to Wisconsin the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill was passed by Congress, which 
caused a greatly increased agitation of the slavery ques- 
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tian. The effect was like a trumpet-call to the Repub- 
licans, and Mr. Schurz, who had from the first allied 
himself with that party, began making public addresses 
to his fellow-Germans, who were then mainly Demo- 
crntic in politics. The effect of his speeches was to re- 
cruit large numbers of them to the Republican ranks. 
In 1857 be made his first speech in English. It was 
delivered in Boston, and so powerful were the argu- 
ments it contained that it was copied far and wide in 
the Republican press. His wonderful adaptability to 
the English language was shown by the fact that from 
that period be spoke more easily in English than in 
German, as, he asserted, the guttural sounds of the lat- 
ter were tiresome in a protracted speech. In 1858 he 
entered the Lincoln-Douglas campaign in Illinois, and 
since that memorable contest his name has been famil- 
iar to every American. In i860 be was a prominent 
member of the Republican National Convention, and 
one of the committee that announced to Mr. Lincoln 
bis nomination for the Presidency. He took an active 
part in the campaign which resulted in Mr. Lincoln's 
election. The following year, when he was but thirty- 
two years of age, he was sent as Minister to Spain. He 
remained in Madrid but six months, preferring to give 
his services in the field in the struggle for the preserva- 
tion of the Union. His first commission was as a 
Brigadier-General, and be was soon afterward made a 
Major-General. His earlier military experience was of 
great value to him, and his record as a Commanding 
General was conspicuous for its gallantry and effective- 
ness. 

By the close of the war Mr. Schurz had become a 
prominent factor in the Republican Party, and in 1868 
he was chosen as the temporary chairman of the Re 



publican Convention that nominated General Grant for 
the Presidency. He had removed his residence to Mis- 
souri, and in 1869 he was selected as one of the Sena- 
tors to represent that State in the national council. 
The second stage of his public service then began. He 
soon found himself forced to oppose the tendencies de- 
veloped in his party by the strenuous war period. The 
first open difference came with the submission to the 
Senate of the treaty for the annexation of Santo Do- 
mingo, which he op|wsed with all his energy. At the 
close of General Grant's first term, Mr. Schurz entered 
the organization known as "Liberal Republican," which 
culminated in the nomination of Mr. Greeley, bis in- 
dorsement by the Democratic Party, and his over- 
whelming defeat. In 1875 Mr. Schurz entered the 
campaign in Ohio in support of Mr. Hayes on the finan- 
cial issue. The triumph that followed gave to Mr. 
Hayes the nomination for the Presidency, and upon 
his inauguration Mr. Schurz accepted the portfolio of 
Secretary of the Interior. In the Cabinet of Mr. Hayes 
his most important service was the firm and logical 
application of the principles and methods of civil serv- 
ice reform, seven years before their adoption into law. 
He abolished patronage, and made his appointments 
solely on merit and fitness, and fitness ascertained by 
competitive examinations. After the expiration of the 
Hayes administration, Mr. Schurz removed to New 
York and became the editor of the Evening Post. Of 
late years, since his retirement from the editorial chair, 
he has taken less part in pi-Lie affairs, although re- 
scinding occasionally when called on for a speech on 
some important occasion. He is a director of the 
Hamburg-American Steamship Company, to whose af- 
fairs most of his attention is given. 
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WARNER VAX NORDEN 

WARNER V'ax Norden, banker, capitalist, was bora 
in the city of New York, July 2, 1841. He is the rep- 
resentative of the oldest Dutch, as well as one of the 
oldest Huguenot, families that have figured in the early 
history of New York. The Van Nordens came from 
Holland aixmt the year 1640, while some of the found- 
ers of Mr. Van Norden's mother's family in Amer- 
ica — a mingled Dutch and Huguenot ancestry — 
reached New Amsterdam at a still earlier date. Two 
of these ancestors, Abraham de la Nov and Jean Mou- 
siner de la Montagnie, were French Huguenots who 
had been driven out of their native land by the revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes. Montagnie very soon 
became prominent in the affairs of New Amsterdam, 
and served under Stuyvesant as Governor of Fort Or- 
ange (Albany). Another famous ancestor of Mr. Van 
Norden's mother was the Rev. Everardus Bogardus, 
who, beginning to preach in 1633 in the fortified church 
near the present "Battery Park," was the first Dutch 
dominie, and hence the first Presbyterian minister in 
stalled in New Amsterdam. As a descendant of Dr. 
Rogardus, Mr, Van Norden is one of Anneke Jan's 
heirs, who claim the ownership of the great Trinity 
Church property, w hich has been the subject of much 



litigation. Other old New York families to whom 
Mr. Van Norden is connected by blood and marriage 
ties are the Roomes, Kierstads, Kips, Van Nests, Wal- 
drons, and Vermilyes. His great-great-grandfather 
was the owner of all the land now occupied by River- 
side Park, and long known as the De Kay Farm. 

Mr. Van Norden was educated in the preparatory 
school of the University of the City of New York, in 
the grand old building, removed a few* years ago, which 
stood opposite the Washington parade ground. His 
father was a wholesale produce merchant on the west 
side of the city, and the son entered a house engaged 
in a similar line of business at Xo. 3 Front Street. 
This concern was the largest of its kind in the country, 
the principal part of its business being with English 
shippers. In this establishment Mr. Van Norden re- 
ceived a thorough training- in commercial life. He was 
noted, even at a very early stage of his career, for his 
fidelity to duty, diligence and intelligence. These quali- 
ties, in a brief period, brought him a partnership in the 
house, and later he hecame its representative in the 
South. His mercantile career was attended with 
marked success. Untiring, upright, commanding the 
respect and the confidence of all with whom he came 
in contact, he was enabled to enlarge the trade of his 
firm, and tie shared in the prosperity which he was in- 
strumental in creating. In 1S76 lie retired from the 
mercantile business and engaged in private banking, 
and subsequently became largely interested in a variety 
of railroad and other enterprises. 

In the early eighties Mr, Van Norden, with some 
Pacific Coast friends, hecame interested in the Plym- 
outh gold mine of California, and he was chosen as 
president of the company that was subsequently 
formed. The Plymouth was then considered the most 
valuable gold mine in the United States and produced 
during the period of its existence considerably over the 
sum of six million dollars. Mr. Van Norden frequently 
made a personal inspection of the mine, and though 
often attended with much risk, the lode being at the 
bottom of a shaft sixteen hundred feet in depth, he 
never met with an injury. He has been in peril on 
other occasions, both on sea and on land, and some of 
his escapes have bordered on the miraculous. His most 
thrilling experience was in August, 1864, when voyag- 
ing up the Mississippi on the passenger steamer "Em- 
press," At Gaines' Landing, Arkansas, a hidden Con- 
federate battery suddenly opened fire on the steamer. 
Over one hundred shots were fired by the Confederates 
at short range, and the captain and a number of pas- 
sengers were killed, and many were wounded. The 
steamer was disabled, and was on the point of being 
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surrendered when the United States gunboat "Prairie 
Bird" came to the rescue, drove off the enemy, and 
towed the imperiled steamer to a place of safety. The 
surgeon of the "Petrel" came aboard, and with the as- 
sistance of Mr. Van Norden and other passengers who 
were unhurt, cared for the injured. At sundown a lit 
tie group tenderly laid away in hastily prepared graves 
under a great cypress tree the remains of those whose 
lives had been taken. 

In January, iSfjl, Mr. Van Norden, having grown 
steadily in prominence in banking circles, was elected 
president of the National Bank of North America, one 
of the oldest and most substantial financial institutions 
in the country, and he has ever since remained at its 
head. Besides conducting the affairs of this bank, Mr. 
Van Norden has been led. by his progressive nature 
and intelligent interest in affairs, to become a manager 
in other important corporations. He is president of the 
South Yuba Water Company, president of the Land 
and Improvement Company, vice-president of the Hol- 
land Trust Company, and a director in the Home In- 
surance Company, the Remington Construction Com- 
pany, the Van Norden Safe Deposit Company, the 
American Savings Bank, the Northern Trust Com 
pany of Superior, Wis. ; the New York Mortgage anil 
Security Company, and several other important organ- 
izations. He was also appointed by the court as re- 
ceiver in the case of the Chicago and Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company, and of the Norfolk, Albemarle and 
Atlantic Railroad Company during the period in which j 
they were in litigation. He was also, for a time, presi- 
dent of the Holland Society, and is a member of the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Union League, and of the 
Metropolitan and Lawyers' clubs. 

Like his famous ancestor — Dr. Bogardus — Mr. Van 



Norden is a Presbyterian churchman, and is active and 
prominent in religious circles. He ranks among the 
foremost of the ruling elders, has frequently served in 
the judicatories, and was president of the Presbyterian 
Union of New York City. He has always been active 
in the deliberations of the Presbyterian General Assem- 
bly, as well as in the Presbytery and Synod, and is a 
member of the Assembly's Committee on the Church 
Magazine and the Presbyterial Committee on Church 
Extension. Besides this he is a prominent member of 
the Board of Foreign Missions and a director of the 
American Tract Society and the New York Associ- 
ation for Improving the Condition of the Poor. 

Mr, Van Norden has been specially fitted for the 
great burden of work imposed upon him bv his ex- 
tended interests In llie possession of a magnificent 
physique and robust constitution, inherited from his 
sturdy ancestors. Moreover, he has never vitiated 
these natural powers by the use of tobacco or ardent 
spirits. In addition to shrewd business ability and re- 
ligious activities, Mr. Van Norden is possessed of rare 
social qualities. Refined, agreeable in manner, with a 
mind well stored with information by travel, observa- 
tion and reading, and possessing a racy humor, he is 
always in demand. both as a conversationalist and an 
after-dinner speaker. His home is beautified with rare 
works of art. showing a cultivated taste, but the atmos- 
phere of family affection which pervades it is its rarest 
and most admirable adornment. He is deeply inter- 
ested in all matters pertaining to the welfare of the 
city, and has contributed largely of his means in main- 
taining many public institutions, notably the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art and the American Museum of 
Natural History. He is a prominent menil>er of sev- 
eral social organizations. 
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ELB RIDGE GERRY SNOW 

Elb ridge Gerry Sxow, one of New York's fore- 
most insurance men, is a native of Connecticut, hav- 
ing been burn in the town of Barkhamstead, that State, 
January 22, 1841. Mr. Snow conies of distinguished 
Colonial ancestry, his forefathers being among' those 
who, in the Mayflower days, assisted in laying the 
cornerstone of this country as a nation. His first an- 
cestor of note, however, was Sir Nicholas Woodruff, 
who occupied the exalted position of Lord Mayor of 
London in 1579. A descendant of Sir Nicholas, Mat- 
thew Woodruff, came to this country from Devon 
shire, England, in the early Colonial days. A nintern.il 
ancestor, Jonathan Cue, was an officer in the War of 
the Revolution, and served with great distinction. 
Among his paternal ancestors who placed their force- 
ful and powerful imprint upon the country was Thomas 
Bruce, who was horn in England in 1600, and who, 
emigrating to this countn while yet a youth, a1 the 
age of twenty-one founded the town of Easthant, Mas- 
sachusetts. This pioneer was of a sturdy and heroic 
nature, and he figures hugely in the history of the 
fights in which the Colonists were frequently engaged 
with the Pequod tribe of Indians, and in which they 
finally succeeded in driving them back from the settle- 



ments, and preventing them, to a large extent, from 
making further aggressions. But it was not alone in 
this connection that Thomas Bruce took an active part 
in the affairs of the new colony. He was a ton) leader 
of men, a man of superior natural abilities, supple- 
mented and strengthened by a good education, and he 
•lainrally took a leading part in all the public move- 
ments of the day. His activity and public spirit brought 
him to the notice of the home government, and he was. 
Lit a comparatively early age, appointed Governor of 
the Massachusetts Colony, an office which he continued 
to retain for nineteen years. Mayflower ancestry was 
added to Mr. Snow's family tree by the marriage of 
Nicholas Snow to a daughter of Stephen Hopkins, one 
of the signers of the Mayflower compact. From this 
union the subject of this sketch is a direct descendant. 

Mr. Snow's earlier education was obtained in. the 
district schools of Barkhamstead and Waterbury, Con- 
necticut, which was followed up by a course of studies 
in the Fort Edward Institute, Fort Edward, New 
York. After his graduation from this institution he 
decided upon the law as his profession, and began his 
studies with a law firm. He subsequently, however, 
accepted a clerical position in the office of an insur- 
ance agency in Waterbury, Connecticut, where he laid 
the foundation for the grasp and control of the busi- 
ness which was eventually to place him at the head of 
one of the largest institutions of its kind in the coun- 
try, if not in the world. He was not yet twenty-one 
when he obtained his first employment, and upon his 
attaining his majority he was offered a responsible po- 
sition in the main office of the Home Life Insurance 
Company of New York City, where, for the succeed- 
ing nine years, his interests were identical with those 
of his company. J11 1871, however, acting upon the 
persuasion of some of his friends, he made the venture 
of an insurance agency on his own account. He soon 
found, however, that the step was not well advised. 
The competition with long-established agencies proved 
to be a more strenuous proposition than he had antici- 
pated, and he lost no time in bringing the struggle to 
a close He closed his office, and resumed his position 
with the institution with which lie had acquired all the 
insurance knowledge he possessed, and in whose serv- 
ice he had made a magnificent record. So loath was 
the Home Company to lose his services when he made 
his independent venture, and against which they had 
advised, that he was warmly welcomed back to his old 
place. His work was resumed with his customary ar- 
l dor and industry, and in a short time he was deputized 
by the home office to act as its agent for the State of 
, Massachusetts, with headquarters at Boston. In this 
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capacity lie was active and successful in promoting the 
interests of his company, and under his management 
the business was very considerably increased. 

While still acting for the Home Company in Bos- 
ton he formed a partnership connection with a Mr. 
Hollis, undef the firm name of Hollis & Snow, and 
the firm did a nourishing and profitable business until 
1885. At about this time overtures were made to Mr. 
Snow to cancel his business interests in Boston and re- 
turn to New- York City to assume the responsible posi- 
tion of secretary of the Home Insurance Company. The 
offer was a high tribute to his great ability in the in- 
surance field, and his acceptance of the proposition was 
prompt and characteristic. In his new position Mr. 
Snow found a wider field and a fuller scope for the in- 
herent abilities which he possessed, and which were as 
yet, in a measure, lying dormant. Owing to his pro- 
gressivencss and enterprise, the business of the com- 
pany was rapidly advanced and his influence was so 
strongly felt and recognized that he was elevated to 
the more important position of vice-president. This 
office embraced within the scope of its duties the prac- 
tical management of one of New York's oldest and 



most prosperous insurance concerns. He remained in 
the office of vice-president for a number of years, and 
gave his best energies to broadening the business and 
influence of his company. In this direction his efforts 
were crowned with most signal success, and his eleva- 
tion to the presidency of the company occurred in 
dl*e time. When the investigation by the Legis- 
lature into the affairs of the various insurance compa- 
nies was instituted, the Home Insurance Company's 
method of conducting its business was subjected to the 
most careful and searching ordeal, but so well had Mr. 
Snow preserved the integrity of its management that 
it passed the ordeal unscathed. 

Mr. Snow is connected, in the capacity of stock- 
holder or director, with several moneyed institutions in 
Mew r York, one of them being the North River Sav- 
ings Bank. He is a member of the Insurance Club, the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, the American Museum 
of Natural History, the New England Society, the Or- 
der of Odd Fellows, the Municipal Art Society, and 
the City and Lotos clubs. While taking a decided in- 
terest in municipal affairs geueratly, Mr. Snow has 
never taken an active part in politics. 
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CHARLES A. PEABODY 

Charles A. Fi£AUody, lawyer, president of the Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company, was born in the city of 
New York on April 1 1, 1840. His ancestors, for many 
generations back, were residents of the State of Ver- 
mont. They lived in perhaps the least known town in 
the Green Mountain State — a little village called Sand- 
wich. There it was that Charles A. Peabody/, the 
father of the subject of this sketch, was born. He 
came to New York when yet a young man, and soon 
afterward married Julie Livingstone. By this mar- 
riage there were four children — Charles A., the future 
head of the Mutual Life Insurance Company; Duaue, 
Philip and George L. Duane Peabody died in his early 
youth. Philip is now a prosperous practicing lawyer 
in Boston. George Peabody became a physician, and 
achieved great distinction 111 his profession. The elder 
Charles A. Peabody, a profound lawyer, and having a 
Yankee's appreciation of political preferment, heeanie 
a friend of President Lincoln, who, discovering in him 
the sterling qualities needed for a public officer, ap- 
pointed him to the Bench of the United States Court 
in Louisiana. The selection proved to be an admirable 
one, and Judge Peabody discharged the duties of the 
position for several years with fidelity and great ability. 



At the expiration of this service he returned to New 
York and resumed his practice. Charles A. Peabody, 
the son, laid the foundation of his education in the pub- 
lic schools of New York, and entered Columbia Col- 
lege in the class of 1869. During his college career he 
developed a great love for outdoor sports and ath- 
letics, and was the captain of the college baseball team, 
and was also a prominent figure on the football eleven. 
These athletic tendencies have never left him, and he 
is, to this day, almost an enthusiast upon the subject 
of all kinds of manly sports. Fnthusiast is not exactly 
the right word to use in this connection, however, 
as Mr. Peabody's even and thoughtful temperament 
would never permit of his becoming enthusiastic or ex- 
cited, even in a football game. He takes life too seri- 
ously and sedately to let his emotions carry him away. 

After Mr. Peabody's graduation from Columbia, 
which was with high honors, he took a course in law 
at the same institution, and was admitted to the New 
York Bar in the early seventies. He at once joined 
the law firm of which his father was then the head, 
with offices at No. 1 Wall Street. The firm was then 
known lis Peabody, Baker & Peabody. After the death 
of his father, the business was continued under the firm 
name of Baker & Peabody, Mr. Fisher A. Baker be- 
ing the senior member. Mr. Baker is the nephew of 
George F. Baker, president of the First National Bank, 
and it was generally believed in financial circles that 
this connection, and Mr. Baker's consequent knowledge 
of Mr. Peabody's superior qualifications, were largely 
influential in the selection of the latter as the head of 
l 1 10 Mutual Company. 

Mr. Peabody, in his practice, devoted a large part of 
his attention to the study and practice of real-estate 
law. He became interested in tliis branch of his pro- 
fession in his early career, and has closely followed it 
ever since. Tie has been, for a long time, recognized 
as a high authority on the subject, and, indeed, so con- 
spicuous and far-reaching is his knowledge of this 
branch of litigation that for many years he has been 
the representative of the William Waldorf estate in 
this country. 

Mr. Peabody is not an aggressive man, but he is very 
thorough and conscientious in all his doings. He is 
very far from the type of person that the general public 
would naturally identify with the head of a great cor- 
porate institution. His quiet manner of speech and 
his methodical processes of arriving at conclusions are 
far and away removed from the brag and bluster that 
the word "insurance" has branded on so many people. 
So marked, indeed, is his reserve that it has long heen 
the subject of comment by his intimate friends. While 
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he is a member of several clubs, he is not at all the 
typical clubman. He does not hide away in a corner, 
or seek to avoid contact with his fellow-members, but 
he keeps himself absolutely to himself, even in a crowd. 
By this it is not to be inferred that he is taciturn or 
difficult of approach. On the contrary, he is thor- 
oughly democratic and affable withal, but he persist- 
ently and conscientiously refuses to talk about him- 
self or his ambitions. His workday is run on schedule 
time. He arrives at his office promptly at nine o'clock 
in the morning, and, except for the short period that is 
required for his luncheon, he does not leave it till after 
five o'clock in the afternoon. In this eight hours of 
toil his work is unremittent. He does not consume any 
of his business hours in telling stones, or in reading 
the newspapers. All that form of occupation is re- 
served for his leisure hours. 

At his home Mr. Peabody has a room fitted up for 
his use, which is technically known as the library, but 
which is really his workshop, where he often spends 
many hours in looking into some real-estate problem, 
or in solving some legal technicalities. 

On only one occasion has Mr. Peabody broken into 
politics, and then in a rather inconspicuous way. On 
November 2. 1875, he was elected to the State Assem- 
bly by the Republicans of the old Eleventh District. 
When he took his seat in the Legislature he was within 



a month or two of being twenty-six years old. One 
term was sufficient to satisfy Mr. Peabody's political 
ambition, and he has never consented to become a can- 
didate for public office since. The fascination of real- 
estate and corporation law was much more attractive 
to his methodical mind than the vagaries of law- 
making, as they are indulged in at Albany. 

Mr. Peabody has accumulated a considerable for- 
tune, and is identified with several large financial in- 
stitutions. He is a director of Astor National Bank, 
the Delaware and Hudson Company, the Farmers' 
Loan and Trust Company, the Illinois Central Rail- 
road Company, the National Bank of Commerce, and 
of the Union Pacific Railway Company. He is also a 
member of the Board of Trustees of the Real Estate 
Trust Company, the British American Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, the Bank of Savings, and the Title 
Guarantee and Trust Company. He is also a director 
of the Hamilton Fish estate. 

On the 1st of January, 1906, Mr. Peabody was se- 
lected by the stockholders as president of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, one of the largest organiza- 
tions of its kind in the world. Since his entry upon the 
discbarge of the duties of this responsible position he 
has devoted his energies almost exclusively to the in- 
terests of the institution, and its continued prosperity 
under his direction is well assumed. 
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PALMER COX 

The Brownie artist wa.; born in Granby, Quebec, a 
town near tbe valley of the St Lawrence, and from 
which the Adirondack?; and the Green Mountains of 
Vermont may he seen. His father was a pensioner of 
the British Army, having served through the War 01 
1812 while only a youth, his father being a soldier in 
the same regiment — the 99th Foot. Early in life Pal- 
mer Cox left home for the Eastern States, but after a 
short stay in that quarter went to Lucknow, Ontario, 
and after a stay of two years in that section drifted to 
California, via the Isthmus of Panama, attracted by 
the prospects offered in that new country. It was while 
in the Golden State that Mr. Cox discovered where his 
powers lay. He began writing articles on various top- 
ics for the Western papers, including the Golden Era. 
the Alta Californian, the Morning Call and the San 
Francisco Examiner. The Golden Era was then the 
chief literary journal of the Pacific Coast. Other con- 
tributors to it at that time were Bret Harte, Mark 
Twain, who, about that time, was writing his humor- 
ous sketches from the Sandwich Islands and Virginia 
City, Nevada, and Clay M. Greene, who has since won 
fame as a playwright. 

Cox's articles were nearly all illustrated, and gradu- 



ally he found his writings a more and more subordinate 
part to his drawings. California did not offer much 
encouragement to illustrators in those days, so Mr. 
Cox decided to return East, as he had already formed 
some connections with Eastern publishers through the 
publication of an illustrated diary called "Squibs of 
California." 

During his residence in San Francisco a great deal 
of his time had been spent in study. He telonged to 
the famous sketching club known as the Graphic. Ben- 
oni Irwin, the marine painter, was instructor and critic, 
while the members included such prominent artists 
as Narjot, the French painter; Williams, afterward a 
teacher in tbe Boston Art School; Thomas Hill, the 
painter of tbe Yosemite, and Bradford, since known 
for his Arctic scenery. Palmer Cox also studied char- 
coal, crayon, and pen-and-ink drawing under J. Len- 
noux Francis, a Belgian artist. 

The year 1876 found him in New York devoting his 
whole time to literary and illustrative work. Wild 
Oats, Frank Leslie's Budget of Fun, Merriman's 
Weekly and other comic papers were glad to accept his 
humorous sketches. At this time he had the pleasure 
of meeting a number of artists and writers who were 
then at home in the city and who were ready to ex- 
tend encouragement to the new arrival from the Pa- 
cific Coast, who had little to recommend him to the 
staff but a breezy originality. Among these gentle- 
men may be mentioned L. Hopkins, Thomas Worth, 
James A. Wales, F. Opper, H. Stull, Isaac Eaton and 
the well-known writer, R. K. Munkittrick. 

Soon Mr. Cox reached that enviable state when be 
had no longer to seek a market for his wares. Orders 
came from all over the country and from England as 
well, publishers saying they had nothing like his style 
on that side. At that time he was getting up fables, 
dialogues and verses alwuit animals, birds, insects and 
everything that could be dressed up in odd costumes 
and talk like human beings, and generally with a moral 
or teaching some wholesome lesson. There seemed to 
be no end to the novel situations in which these quaintly 
dressed and queerly acting creatures might be found. 
They appeared in the pages of Little Folks, Wide 
Awake, St. Nicholas, and Harper's Young People. 
The artist knew, however, that his imagination bad 
limits and was constantly trying to devise some plan 
by which he might draw a series of pictures to illus- 
trate some one incident. Then it occurred to him that 
he might make use of the fairy tales instilled into him 
in childhood, although they had then made no great 
impression upon him. 

The Brownies, with whose portraits we are now so 
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familiar, originated in the Scottish traditions. They 
were wee brown folk, all of the male sex, who de- 
lighted in harmless pranks and helpful deeds. Unlike 
the ordinary fairy, they were not visible to mortals un- 
less, indeed, to those gifted with second-sight. Until 
the fourteenth century, and even later, on the eastern 
coast of Scotland the benevolent little folk were still 
firmly believed in. Such were the tales that Palmer 
Cox had frequently heard from his Scotch-Canadian 
neighbors, and it had been reserved for him to make 
the Brownies visible to ordinary mortals. 

In October, j88j, the fust pictures of these mid 
creatures left the artist's pen, appearing in St. Nicho- 
las in the following February. Contrary to the ortho- 
dox tradition, they were made to move about in bands. 
In the earlier illustrations very little individuality was 
shown, but each successive story introduced a new 
character — the policeman and the dude being among 
the first. Strange to say, these two have proved to be 



greater favorites with the children than any of the Na- 
tional types. There are now about fifty designs, the 
twins being the connecting link between the original 
and the modern Brownies. They have worked and 
played and traveled until now the stories of their deeds 
(ill eight volumes, the last being a Brownie Primer for 
use in the public schools. 

The healthy, vigorous tone of the verses and the 
correct drawing of the background animals, etc., in 
all the illustrations have given the Brownie stories an 
educational value that has won for them approval 
from the grown-up public. Fortunately for the de- 
signer, the Brownie is a most adaptable figure, ru i ■ 1 
we find him in all sorts of toys, pins, puzzles, stamps, 
rulers, calicoes, handkerchiefs, stationery, perfumery 
bottles, nursery rugs and crumb-cloths. The Urownics 
also have made their lww to the public in two stage 
productions that have delighted thousands in the prin- 
cipal cities of the United States and Canada. 
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GOVERNOR FRANK WAVLAND HIGGINS 

Frank W avlakd Higgins, Governor, was bun at 
Rushford, Allegany County, New York, August 18, 
1856. His father was a successful business man, and 
his (grandfather a physician of considerable distinction. 
The education of young Higgins was secured at Rush- 
ford Academy, in the Seminary at Pike, Wyoming 
County, and at the Riverview Military Academy in 
Potighkeepsie. He was graduated from the latter in- 
stitution in 1873. After traveling in the West for a 
year Mr. Higgins entered business life in Chicago as 
Western sales agent for an oil refinery. He continued 
there for but a short time, however, and after two years 
more of travel he settled in Stanton, Mich., where 
he became a partner in the mercantile firm of Wood, 
Thayer & Co. A year later he bought out his partners 
and continued the business in his own name. In Stan- 
ton he was married to Miss Kate C. Xoblc. of Sparta, 
that State. His business enterprises in the West were 
not sufficiently productive to induce him to remain 
there, and he accordingly closed them out and returned 
to New York and soon afterward assumed the man- 
agement of the extensi\e grocery business of Higgins, 
Blodgett & Co., in Olcan, X. Y., of which concern 
his father was the senior partner. He displayed great 



ability in conducting the affairs of the firm, and five 
years after assuming the management, he having in the 
meantime been admitted to partnership, he bought out 
the interest of the other partners in three large stores 
in Olean, of which be is still the owner. 

From his boyhood Mr. Higgins has been interested 
in politics. His interest, however, was not that of the 
sordid politician — for what there is in it. It was a 
part of his nature to be interested in things going on 
about him, and particularly of a political character. 
He was a deep thinker, a careful observer, and he 
formed his own conclusions, regardless of the opinions 
> of others. When he was only sixteen years of age he 
showed his political independence by refusing to be 
guided by his father in his political affiliations. His 
father was a supporter of Horace Greeley, the candi- 
date of the Independent Republicans and Democrats, 
while the son ardently espoused the cause of General 
Grant. Though lacking several years of his majority. 
I he gave his best energies to promoting the cause of the 
Republican candidate. Through the succeeding years 
he continued to manifest great interest in political af- 
fairs, and in 1888 he was sent as a delegate to the con- 
vention which nominated Benjamin Harrison for the 
Presidency. When he returned home his father gave 
him a cordial greeting, and said to him: "You have 
nominated a good man for the Presidency, and I am 
going to vote for him." This was the first word of a 
political nature which had passed between the two since 
the Greeley campaign. 

Mr. Higgins's introduction to public office came 
about through methods of practical politics which he 
did not clearly understand at the time, but which he 
has since learned all about. He had won the respect 
of his party in the district by his exhibitions of com- 
mon sense. His use of this faculty often settled diffi- 
culties between factions. In 1891 the district had come 
under absolute Democratic control. The Republicans 
were looking around the following year for a man who 
could carry the district in their interest, and they hit 
upon Higgins. When asked to make the race he re- 
fused positively to do so. From that time he began 
to receive letters from all parts of the district urging 
him, in strong terms, to permit the use of his name for 
State Senator. These letters became so numerous that 
it looked as if there was a spontaneous demand for his 
services. They had the desired effect, and he grace- 
fully acceded to what he afterward found was a stimu- 
lated demand. He proved to be the right man, how- 
ever, and was elected. For ten years he continued to 
serve as a State Senator. His value to the State as 
the reorganizer of its finances is well known. His 
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sound business instinct has been of great serv ice to the 
people On the floor of the Senate he never made a 
reputation as an orator, but developed into a good 
public .speaker. 

Jn ly02 Mr. Higgins was nominated for the office 
of Lieutenant-Governor and was elected, succeeding 
Timothy L. Woodruff, who had declined a renomina- 
tion. As presiding officer of the Senate he was digni- 
fied in his bearing, and his rulings were characterized 
by fairness and clearness of statement. 

In 1904 the Republican Party placed Mr. Higgins 
in nomination for the office of Governor. The cam- 
paign was an exciting one, accompanied by many bit- 
ter attacks on the Republican candidate, but he was 
elected by a decisive majority. Since he has been in- 
stalled in the Governor's chair he has conducted the 
high office with great ability. 

Those prominent in the party's affairs in his part of 
the State say that he has always stood for clean poli- 
tics. He would never permit any one over whom lie 
had political influence to use methods which were not 
open and manly. A keen business man, with a broad 
mind and a conscience, is the impression he creates 
upon :l stranger. There is something in Iris bearing 
and manner of speech which indicates that his yea is 
yea, and his nay is nay. He has been, hy some, called 
colorless. But such is not the fact, the impression aris- 
ing from the fact that he lacks contrast. He utters no 
striking sentences and does 110 sensational things. He 
does not play to the galleries, but is guided in all he 
does by his conscience and common sense. When he 



makes a statement on any subject it is based upon ma- 
ture thought and genuine conviction. When lie says 
anything he means it, clearly and explicitly, and, as he 
does nothing hastily, he rarely has occasion to retract 
an utterance. It has been said of him that those who 
know him only from having met him in his official ca- 
pacity at the State Capitol are apt to call him cold and 
unsympathetic. When he was a member of the Sen- 
ate, and was to be seen hurrying back and forth be- 
tween his seat in the big chamber and the room of the 
Finance Committee, of which he was chairman, few 
would care to stop him. Unless the message was of 
unusual importance, or its bearer a close personal 
friend, he would scarcely pause to listen. Whether be- 
fore or after a session, he always seemed too full of 
business to have time to talk. On, the other hand, those 
who were able to obtain a closer view of the character 
of the man found a depth of sympathy far beyond the 
average. 

While in the Senate Mr. Higgins, by his vigilance 
and energy, secured the passage of numerous measures 
of great public interest, many of them looking to the 
bettering of the condition of the laboring masses. 
When the Spanish-American War broke out he was 
at the head of a committee which raised a large sum 
to provide for the care of the families of those who 
went to the front from his locality. He has been, for 
many years, a trustee of the Western New York Home 

j for Friendless and Dependent Children, and a trustee 
of the Chautaqua Assembly. He is an active member 

. > >f several charity organizations. 
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HENRY EDWIN TREMAIN 

Henry Edwin T remain, lawyer and soldier, was 
born in the city of New York, November 14, 1840. He 
is the son of Edwin K. Tremain, and the family has an 
undoubted claim to be considered as belonging to good 
fighting stock. The T remains were amply represented 
in the contest for the preservation of the Union. Lieu- 
tenant Walter R. Tremain, a brother of Henry E., 
gave his life to the cause, as did also two cousins — 
Colonel Frank W. Tremain and Major Frederick L. 
Tremain — the two latter being killed in battle near the 
close of the war, after distinguishing themselves on 
many a hard-fought field. The subject of this sketch 
was himself not without military distinction of a high 
order, as will appear further on. 

Young Tremain, in common with the youth of the 
country in all periods, received his education primarily 
in the public schools of the city. He was ever an apt 
scholar, and upon the conclusion of his course in the 
public schools was prepared to enter upon a collegiate 
course. He accordingly entered the College of the 
City of New York, at the age of sixteen, and was 
graduated well up in his class in 1860. Upon leaving 
college he decided to study law, and proceeded to carry 
his determination into practice by entering the Colum- 



bia College I^aw School. His aspirations in this direc- 
tion were, however, doomed to meet with an interrup- 
tion. In the midst of his studies, and while he was 
making the most flattering progress, the political ex- 
citement which had pcrvadol ilie land for so man v 
months culminated in the firing upon the flag at Fort 
Sumter. The echoes of that first shot of the civil con- 
flict had hardly died away before young Tremain had 
offered his services in defense of that flag he loved so 
well, and which had now been ruthlessly assailed. He 
Immediately enlisted as a private in the Seventh Regi- 
ment, which had promptly offered its services in the 
desperate emergency in defense of the Capital. He 
proceeded with the regiment to Washington, and 
served with it during its brief stay. During this pe- 
riod the exciting scenes at the Capital, and the increas- 
ing peril of the Government, served but to increase the 
military ardor of young Tremain, and, in association 
with his brother, immediately upon his return to New 
York, he recruited a company of volunteers and wart 
to the front as a First Lieutenant in the Second Regi- 
ment of Fire Zouaves, officially known as the Seventy- 
third New York Volunteers, and which was subse- 
quently attached to the famous Excelsior Brigade. He 
served in the line during that winter. He showed 
great efficiency in mastering the details of his 
military duties while his regiment was operating in 
front of YorKtown in that memorable siege, Mis zeal 
and intelligence brought him to the attention of his 
commanding officer, and be was, in April. 1862, trans- 
ferred to the staff of General Nelson Taylor, then com- 
manding the Excelsior Brigade, and served with that 
officer during the entire Peninsula campaign, and sub- 
sequently under General Pope. He participated in all 
of the principal .engagements which took place in Gen- 
eral McClellan's memorable campaign before Rich- 
mond, culminating in the Seven Days' fight and the 
retreat to Harrison's Landing. Under General Pope, 
to whom the command of the Union forces had been 
transferred, he participated in the battles of P.ristoe 
Station and Second Bull Run. which ended so dis- 
astrously to the Union cause. In this desperate 
battle he was conspicuous for bis gallant conduct, and 
while participating in a charge on the enemy's lines 
was taken prisoner. He was conveyed to Richmond 
and placed in Libby Prison, where he suffered the hard- 
ships and inhospitable treatment which gave to that 
place of confinement such an unenviable name. The 
Confederate authorities had become acutely aroused 
over the alleged wanton destruction of private property 
by the orders of General Pope, and a system of retali- 
ation was ordered, involving the death hy lot of pris- 
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oners in their hands. Lieutenant Tremain was one of 
those selected as hostages in this connection, hut fortu- 
nately for him the cartel for the exchange of prison- 
ers was agreed upon at ahout this time, and his con- 
finement was limited to a few w r eeks. He was released 
on parole, and a short time afterward regularly ex- 
changed. This permitted him to return to duty, which 
he promptly did, being promoted to the grade of Cap- 
tain, and placed as Inspector-General on the staff of 
General Sickles, who was then in command of his old 
division — the Second Division of the Third Army 
Corps. For his gallant conduct at the second Battle 
of Bull Run he was specially commended in the reports 
of his commanding officer. He served in the battle of 
Fredericksburg, and also at Chancellorsville. In the lat- 
ter battle he lore the rank of Major, his commission 
dating April 25, 1863, and in this action his bravery 
was so conspicuous that he was recommended for a 
brevet. He served for a brief period on the staff of 
General Hooker, and was on duty with General Sickles 
as Senior Aide-de-Camp of the Third Army Coq>s at 
the battle of Gettysburg. He gained great distinction 
by !iis conduct in this the most important battle of the 
( 'i vil W ar. In 1R64 he was detailed for special duty in 
the West with General Sickles, arid in company with 
that officer visited every army in the field. While on 
this service he also served as aide to General Butterficld 
at Chattanooga, took part in the engagements around 
Dalton and at Resaca, and was awarded the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor for "distinguished conduct" in 
the latter battle. Later he rejoined the Army of the Po- 
tomac, and at his own special request was assigned to 
duty with the Cavalry Corps. He served on the staffs 
of Generals Gregg and Crook, participating in the bat- 
tles of Hatcher's Run, Dinwlddie Court House, Farm- 
ville, Sailors Creek and other engagements terminat- 
ing at Appomattox. He was commended by General 
Crook for his gallantry during this campaign, 
brevctted Lieutenant-Colonel on General Sheridan's 



re© uninendatioii at its termination, and subsequently 
received the brevet of Colonel. On November 30, 1865, 
he was made Brevet Brigadier- General of Volunteers, 
and sent on duty to South Carolina, where he remained 
until April, 1866, when, at his own request, he re- 
tired from the service and returned to New York to 
resume his profession of the law. 

Upon his return to civil life General T remain took 
his old place in the Law School of Columbia College 
and was graduated in 1867. He was not long in se- 
curing a good practice, and in 1868 he formed, with 
Colonel Mason W. Tyler, the well-known legal firm, 
recently dissolved, of Tremain & Tyler, which for over 
thirty years was one of the leading firms at the New 
York bar. In 1870 General Tremain received the n> >m- 
ination for Judge of the Court of Common Pleas, but 
failed of an election, his party being in the minority. In 
1 88 1 he received the votes of many members of the 
Legislature in joint convention for the United States 
Senatorship. In his law husiness he has been frequently 
employed. by the United States Government, and has 
practiced much before the United States Supreme 
Court. 

General Tremain has been active as a Republican in 
every Presidential contest since the war. lie has l>een 
public-spirited in matters of reform and education and 
against monopoly, and has delivered many admirable 
speeches on corresponding topics. Pie has also con- 
tributed considerably to the press, and was one of the 
founders and editors of the Daily Law Journal. His 
recent books, "Last Hours of Sheridan's Cavalry" 
(1904) and "Two Days of War: a Gettysburg Narra- 
tive and Other Excursions" (1905), are enjoying an 
extensive sale. He was one of the founders of the 
Grand Army of the Republic in New York, and served 
for a number of years as president of the Alumni of 
the College of the City of New York. He is now for 
a second term the president of the Republican Club of 
the City of New York. 
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WILLIAM McADOO 

William McAdoo, for several years past promi- 
nently identified with Democratic politics in New York 
City, was born in Pathmelton, County Donegal, Ire- 
land, October 25, 1853. The vicinage is redolent of 
the odor of heroic deeds of long ago. It is a fanning 
country skirting the hills that lend beauty and grace 
to the picture. The name McAdoo is originally native 
of the Scotch highlands, but centuries ago it was car- 
ried across the sea to the Northern counties of the 
Emerald Isle, where the McAdoos — sturdy, aggressive 
and a perpetual disturbance when aroused — were loved 
and respected among the hills and dales of bustling 
Donegal. Mr. McAdoo' s father was a schoolmaster 
who married the daughter of a rich farmer. The first 
nine years of his life were spent in the Donegal coun- 
try. In the year 1862 his family emigrated to Amer- 
ica and found a home in the growing little city of Jer- 
sey City, in the State of New Jersey, with whose polit- 
ical history the young McAdoo was later to become 
closely and intimately identified. Until his seventeenth 
year he attended public school. An opportunity pre- 
senting itself in the form of an opening on one of the 
Jersey City papers, he undertook reportorial work as a 
means of adding to the small income vielded by his 



father's real estate office. It was during this stage that 
ambitions were awakened which shaped the course of 
his future life. The young man's early ambition had 
been a naval career, and for the purpose of gratifying 
this desire he had sought admission to the Naval Acad- 
emy at Annapolis, but through lack of influence he 
failed to secure the coveted appointment. There can 
be no doubt, when the character of the man is ennsid- 
ered, that he would have been a competent and efficient 
officer had he been granted the privilege of following 
the career of his desires, but his failure in this respect 
saved him for greater things. At his father's solicita- 
tion he then turned his attention to the law. Securing 
a position in the office of Congressman Scudder, of 
New Jersey, he applied himself diligently to his legal 
studies until the year 1874, when, at the age of twenty- 
one, he was admitted to the Bar of his State. Now a 
full-fledged lawyer, he devoted himself assiduously to 
the practice of his profession. Gifted with a fluent 
tongue and an apparently endless vocabulary, Mr. Mc- 
Adoo was an orator of considerable ability. He was 
very generally sought by the unfortunates arraigned at 
the Bar of the Sessions Court, and old attendants well 
remember his pleading before juries. When he saw his 
opportunity to enter into the public and political life of 
his community, he commanded recognition of his abil- 
ity as a speaker. He became active in politics, but in 
no sense of the word was he a ward politician, his ac- 
tivities being confined to the time of election. His 
services, however, when demanded in the courts or else- 
where, were given freely and cheerfully for the benefit 
of his party. In 1880, after having been for a time 
attorney to the Hudson County Board of Health, he 
was elected to the Legislature of New Jersey. The As- 
sembly in which Mr. McAdoo was seated had a strong 
streak of anti-monopoly running through it. In the 
campaign the issue of the relations of Hie railroads that 
make their terminals on the water front at Jersey City 
and Hoboken had been raised, and the attention of the 
voters had been forcefully attracted to the practical ex- 
emption of the holdings of the railroads from local 
taxation by their practice of paying stated annual sums 
into the State Treasury for the use of all the Slate, in 
lieu of municipal taxes, which, in effect, nnn united to 
a practical subsidizing of the Legislature. These fa- 
vored railroads were the mainstay of what was known 
as the "kid-glove" Democrats of the State House, and 
in the movement begun by Mr. Leon Abbett to wrest 
the State leadership from the regime in control at 
Trenton, and which was assisted by the County Anti- 
Railroad League, organized in Jersey City by "Tom" 
Cator, Mr. McAdoo took an enthusiastic part, and eas- 
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ily leaped to the front to share with Cator the distinc- 
tion of being a brilliant and stirring champion of the 
people. In the Legislature equal-taxation bills flooded 
the clerk's desk, and the railroads were taxed from 
even* quarter. But the railroads had not been idle, and 
that session of the Legislature had nearly half passed 
when a bill which had slid through the Senate and 
which, in effect, stole all the water front of Jersey City 
was discovered on the point of its final passage in the 
Assembly. Mr. McAdoo made it his mission to find 
out how it was possible for the act to have passed 
through the several legislative stages unobserved, and 
as a result of his investigation, on the day when the bill 
was called up for passage, in a speech ever since re- 
nowned for its splendid eloquence, he made a vigorous 
attack upon the bill and presented the affidavit of an- 
other member of the Legislature who had been bribed 
by the railroads, and with it five oue-huiidred-dollar 
bills with which the bribery had been done. An inves- 
tigation followed the sensation, and out of the agita- 
tions of these times has grown the Xe.v Jersey Cor- 
poration Tax Laws, which have so greatly enriched 
that State. One of the immediate effects of this move- 
ment was the selection of Mr. McAdoo for political 
promotion, and in 1884 he was elected a member of 
Congress. Upon his election Mr. McAdoo found him- 
self enjoying the additional distinction of being the 
youngest member of Congress, of which he was ex- 
cusably proud. In f886, Upon bis return to Congress 
for a second lerni, he was appointed a member of the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. As a member of this 
committee he was brought into close contact with the 
men who handled the nation's interests afloat, and with 
his old love of the sea he found his membership very 
congenial. 

There were ships to he built, and the new Democratic 
administration under Secretary Whitney was promis- 
ing great things for the future, In 1888 he was re- 



elected for a third term and reappointed to the Naval 
Committee. His fourth term as a Congressman began 
in 1800, and during that term Mr. McAdoo made a 
remarkable and vigorous speech against the McKinley 
tariff revision scheme which was then before the Na- 
1 i> ma I I -egislature. 

While a member of the House, through his ready 
wit, thorough familiarity with his subject, and willing- 
ness to measure lances with the foremost men of the 
Republican Party, Mr. McAdoo won for himself con- 
siderable respect and honor in debate. The Democratic 
landslide of 1892, which carried Grover Cleveland into 
the Presidential chair, brought for him the appoint- 
ment of Assistant Secretary of the Navy. In that of- 
fice qualities which would naturally lie dormant in a 
member of Congress were called into play, and while, 
during his incumbency, the public at large heard of 
him but in a desultory way. in the White House his 
name was mentioned with admiration and respect. He 
was the practical chief of the Navy Department, and 
at the end of his term came away from Washington 
with an established reputation as an executive and ad- 
ministrative officer, lie removed to New York in the 
year 1896 and resumed the practice of the law. Tn 
7904. upon the election of George B. McClellan 
as Mayor of the City of New York, Mr. McAdoo was 
appointed Police Commissioner. As was the case in 
the other public offices that he had held, Mr. McAdoo 
served the people of the metropolitan city faithfully and 
intelligently, but a divergence of opinion in regard to 
the administration of the police department led to his 
tendering his resignation just previous to Mr. McClel- 
lan's inauguration in January last. Though he has 
lived, ever since his boyhood, under the public eye, 
never has the breath of scandal attended his discharge 
of any function. In person he is very slim, of medium 
height, wiry and nervous, and he is the most tireless of 
workers. 
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HERBERT HAROLD VREELAND 

Herbert Harold Vreeland, under whose guid- 
ance the Metropolitan Street Railway Company, the 
greatest system of street railways in the world, 
achieved such a phenomenal success, started life as the 
driver of a delivery wagon when a hoy, mid is one of 
the finest examples in the United States of that product 
for which she is so famous — self-made men. 

Mr. Vreeland was born in Glen, N. Y., October 28, 
1856, and is the son of the Rev. A. H. and Jane Van 
Riper Vreeland. He first entered the railroad business 
in 1874, shoveling- gravel on one of the Long Island 
Railroad Company's night construction trains. He next 
acted as switchman for the same road, then as brake- 
man and conductor. In 1881 he entered the service of 
the New York and Northern Railroad as a conductor. 
A short time thereafter that road was purchased by 
William C, Whitney and his associates, and they went 
over the line to inspect the property, Mr. Vreeland be- 
ing assigned to the duty of escorting them and explain- 
ing the needs and the merits of the system as it then 
existed. He performed this duty so intelligently that 
the conductor was promptly promoted to the position 
of general manager. Having mastered the duties of 
his new position, he was directed to meet Mr. Whit- 



ney at the office of the Houston Street, West Street 
and Pavonia Ferry Railroad Company — a small horse 
railway just purchased by the Whitney syndicate. On 
his arrival there, he was told Mr. Whitney was not in 
and was handed a letter. Thinking it contained an ex- 
planation of Mr. Whitney's absence, and an appoint- 
ment for another meeting, he tore it open and was as- 
tonished beyond measure when the following met his 
eyes: 

"Dear Sir: At a meeting of the stockholders of 
the Houston Street, West Street and I'avonia Ferry 
Kail road Company, held this day, you were unani- 
mously elected a director of the company. At a sub- 
sequent meeting of the directors you were unanimously 
elected president and general manager, your duties to 
commence immediately. 

"C. E. Warren, Secretary." 

Thus abruptly his career as a steam railroad man 
was ended and the way to his phenomenal success as 
a street railroad man was entered. With characteris- 
tic energy he entered on his new duties with an intelli- 
gence, skill and ardor that fully justified his selection 
In Mr. Whitney. 

When Mr. Vreeland became connected with the 
Metropolitan Street Railway Company in 1886 he 
found more or less disorganization throughout the sys-' 
tern and a considerable spirit qf restlessness, with a 
rurrespi iiiding lack of discipline, among its innumera- 
ble employees. Jde soon rectified all this and brought 
the organization of the road to such a high degree of 
perfection as to excite the admiration and the emula- 
tion of the directors of the other street railways in the 
United States, while at the same time he governed the 
employees of the road so firmly, justly, and diplomati- 
cally that in time they came to look upon him as their 
best friend. lie organized clubs among the men work- 
ing for the company, in order that he might meet and 
become familiar with them, learn their various griev- 
ances, so that they could be rectified, if possible, and, 
together with all this, at the same time effect an ex- 
change of ideas concerning the operation of the Metro- 
politan Railway system and ways and means for its 
improvement. One of these clubs, comprising the men 
of the West Side cable system, had over two thousand 
members. He also formed the Metropolitan Street 
Railway Association, a mutual aid society for the bene- 
fit of its members in time of need, himself drawing up 
the constitution and by-laws, and providing the asso- 
ciation with rooms for a meeting place in the com- 
pany's power-house at Seventh Avenue and Fiftieth 
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Street. lie also introduced a pension system for super- 
annuated employees — the only one of its kind on any 
street railway in the world. The street railway em- 
ployees of New York City were not used to this kind 
of treatment, and when the}' had recovered from their 
surprise at their president's interest in them they be- 
came his most loyal and efficient helpers, so that Mr. 
Vreeland occupied a unique position among railroad 
presidents, in that he was extremely popular, both with 
the thousands of employees under him and with the 
financiers of the city. 

When the Metropolitan system was leased to the 
foterurban Street Railway Company Mr. Vreeland re- 
Signed from the former and hecame president of the 
still larger corporation, the Interurban, and lie also be- 
came president of the financial or holding company, 
the Metropolitan Securities Company. Mr. Vreeland 
has been consulted by several of the large surface rail- 
roads of Great Britain, as well as by several of the 
larger street railway systems of his own country, the 
directors of which recognized the superior genius of 
the railroad man who had brought the street railroad 
systems of the metropolis into such a splendid organi- 
zation, solidified and cemented by the good-will and 
loyal service of its vast army of employees. In fact 
capitalists, investors, and public officials who are in- 
terested in railway problems are constantly seeking his 
opinion with regard to further development or im- 
provement of systems which are not being successfully 
operated. Having a true love for the work to which 
his life has been devoted, Mr. Vreeland always re 
sponds to these appeals as fully and as freely as his 
own pressing and multifarious duties allow. The Di- 
rectory of Directors informs us, however, that the fol- 
lowing corporations have the first call upon his services, 



as he is the president of each : Interurban Street Rail- 
way Company; Metropolitan Securities Company; 
Bleecker Street and Fulton Ferry Railroad Company ; 
Central Park, North and East River Railroad Com- 
pany ; Dry Dock, East Broadway and Battery Railroad 
Company; Forty-second Street and Grand Street Ferry 
Railroad Company; Fulton Street Railroad Company; 
North and East River Railroad Company ; Third Ave- 
nue Railroad Company; Thirty- fourth Street Cross- 
town Railroad Company; Twenty-eighth and Twenty- 
ninth Streets Crosstown Railroad Company; Twenty- 
third Street Railway Company; New York Railroad 
Club, and the American Street Railway Associate m. 

The genealogists of the Holland Society have la- 
boriously ascertained that Mr. Vreeland is a direct de- 
scendant of Michael Jam sen Freeland, who came to this 
country in 1636 in the ship Renselaerwyck, from 
Bioeckhausen, North Brabant, whose male descendants 
were mostly soldiers and clergymen, but none of which, 
however, made much of a mark on their time until the 
subject of tins sketch, the son of a clergyman, became 
allied with the street railroad interests of New York. 

Mr. Vreeland is an honorary member of the Tram- 
ways and Light Railways Association of Great Britain, 
and he acted as a member of the Electric Railway Test 
Commission of the Universal Exposition at St, Louis 
in 1904. lie is a member of the Holland Society and 
of the Pilgrims of the United States, and he also be- 
longs to the following associations and clubs: Law- 
yers', Transportation, Engineers', Democratic, New 
York Athletic, New York Riding Club, and the Kisha- 
wana Country Club of Brewster, N. Y. ( where he has 
a beautiful residence, to which be betakes himself when 
opportunity offers to enjoy country life with his wife 
and five interesting children. 
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PAUL MORTON 

As EACH civilization and each phase of each civili- 
zation breeds its peculiar type of man, so the conditions 
of the prairie States during- the third quarter of the 
nineteenth century bred characteristic men who remain 
in the history of the United States as representing fully 
the people from whom they sprung. These men were 
men of great originality and native force, they were 
apt to have limitations of outlook, but they compre- 
hended everything that had come into their observation 
and experience, and most grew wiser as they grew 
older. But no width of mental vision could have made 
up to their country and their own locality for their ca- 
pacity of putting their energy on one point of focus 
and of maintaining, through thick and thin, certain 
ideas which they had a large part in formulating, and 
for which each of them, for one particular idea, had 
come to stand. J. Sterling Morton, an Easterner gone 
West, landing in Nebraska after a short stay in Michi- 
gan, will be thought of as, perhaps, the chief and most 
characteristic of these exemplars, A rugged and ro- 
bust man in body, in mentality and in integrity, toler- 
ating not nor compromising with an evil as he saw it, 
had his birth been Southern and his heritage a planta- 
tion he would have been one of the foremost of the 



Southern chevaliers, the fire-caters as they came to he 
called as their fine frenzy degenerated into rant and as 
they lost pure purposes and the light of political truth. 
A chevalier of the prairies, he was combative, virile 
and saved only by strong common sense from becom- 
ing a good deal of a Don Quixote. He was a great 
founder of a race and had a stalwart family of boys, 
one of whom is the Honorable Paul Morton, It was 
the elder Morton's fancy to dislike a double name, and 
so it was simply as Paul Morton that the boy was chris- 
tened who was born in Detroit, Mich., May 22, 1857. 
The family moved to Nebraska shortly thereafter, and 
it is probably the fact of the early maturing of men in 
a new country that made Paul Morton choose to go to 
work rather than to school at the age of sixteen. The 
elder Morton was a man of books and study, who could 
have sent his son to college, and probably wanted to, 
but it may be that there was some will on the part of 
Lhe son that carried the day. 

Paul Morton saw the early freighting through Ne- 
braska, he saw the ox-team and the stage coach ; the 
Indian danger, the death of the arid plains, if not ac- 
tually before him was still sufficiently near, so that he 
might understand it fully, so that he might realize 
what easy transportation means to a country and to the 
people who inhabit it. The railroad is the aristocrat, 
the center of attraction of a new country. The best 
and most ambitious boys want to work in its offices, to 
man its trains. Paul Morton went to the Burlington 
Road when he was sixteen years of age and, with the 
exception of an interim of six years when he was in 
allied business, never absented himself from the rail- 
road field until he was forty-seven. During that time 
the railroad business moved and he moved with it. His 
own recipe for moving onward and upward in life is 
that one must never shirk responsibility, but, on the 
other hand, most grasp all the responsibility one can 
hold. His goddess of fortune is "Opportunity," and 
his motto is "Get there." 

His beginning in railroad life was that of a boy in 
a railroad office; his termination in 1904 was as a vice- 
president of the Santa Fe system, and the manager of 
the traffic between the East and the West which be- 
gan away back in history over the Santa Fe trail. Paul 
Morton's traffic management was not of the kind that 
skims the cream off the current situation, leaving the 
future to take care of itself. Based on the proposition 
that the more prosperous a community is, the more 
prosperous it can make the railroad which runs 
through it, he engaged in so wide a variety of philan- 
thropic enterprises that it seemed at times as if the 
Santa Fe was running its business largely to make the 
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desert bloom like the rose. Thousands of dollars went 
out where there seemed to be no prospect that the road 
could get anything out of it at all, but it was simply 
wise and far-seeing planting, just as Sterling Morton 
used to look ahead and see that tree-planting was the 
most profitable undertaking of a prairie farmer. The 
result was a Santa Fe system of growing prosperity 
and a reputation for Paul Morton of being the best 
traffic manager in the United States. In 1904 he was 
induced by President Roosevelt to abandon a salary of 
thirty-five thousand dollars a year and a career every 
year getting more attractive, for the Secretaryship of 
the Navy at eight thousand dollars a year, with the ob- 
ligation on a man who has the resources of spending 
from twenty to twenty-five thousand dollars a year ad- 
ditional in entertaining the hundreds in Washington 
who are there to be entertained. 

He was Secretary of the Navy just one year. Dur- 
ing that rime he made it possible to consolidate the 
power-plants at the various navy yards and pointed out 
some defects in the business arrangements of the de- 
partment that will be of service to his successors, but 
his great usefulness to the country comes in the fact 
that, as a member of the Cabinet, he urged and made 
possible the attack on the abuses of freight transporta- 
tion, of which the benefits are now being realized. He 



was placed in the position of antagonism to many 
friends and former associates, and accepted that an- 
tagonism, and the bitter criticism that resulted, with 
good-natured fortitude. He did not leave the Cabinet 
until he had put in the hands of the Executive a well- 
tempered and accurately cutting weapon which, at a 
single blow, cut away the shell of the rate regulation 
question and laid bare the meat in the nut. 

For the bookish man, the professional man, whose 
powers are broadened and ripened by a fallow time, a 
secretaryship is tolerable for a term of years. For a 
man of action it is intolerable, nor can affairs long tol- 
erate the absence of a man known as a master-hand. 
When the turn of affairs in the great insurance im- 
broglio of 1905 required the instant selection of the 
right man to terminate the difficulties of the company 
first attacked, no one doubted that the right man had 
been found in Paid Morton, a confidence that has been 
amply justified by his course as the head of the Equita- 
ble Life Insurance Company, a course which not only 
rehabilitated the standing of the company of which he 
took charge, but averted the threatened danger of a 
general life insurance panic with its disastrous conse- 
quences. Since July 1, 1905, Mr. Morton has been a 
resident of New York and a growing factor in its finan- 
cial circles. 
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J. G. PHELPS STOKES 

James Graham Phelps Stokes, lawyer, philan- 
thropist, was born in the city of New York on March 
18, 1872, and is the son of Anson Phelps Stokes, one of 
New York's most prominent hankers. The first Amer- 
ican ancestor of the family was George Phelps, who 
came over from England in 1630 on the ship Mary and 
John, which was the first of Governor Winthrop's 
ships to arrive in Massachusetts Bay. He settled at 
first in Massachusetts, but the family soon removed to 
Connecticut, where it has been established for more 
than two and a half centuries. Through his first wife 
George Phelps was a direct progenitor of the mother 
of the subject of the present sketch, and through his 
second wife a progenitor of his father. Another early 
American ancestor of Mr. Stokes was the Rev. John 
Woodbridge, of Newbury, Mass., who arrived in that 
colony from England in 1634. Other New England 
branches of the family bear the well-known names of 
Dudley, Lamb, VVyllys, Haynes, Wolcott, Egleston 
and Talcott. The first who bore the name of Stokes 
in this country was Thomas Stokes, who came from 
London to New York City, arriving there in 1798. He 
was a descendant of George Phelps and a direct an- 
cestor of our present subject. 



Mr. Stokes received his primary education at the 
Berkeley Lyceum, New York, where he was a close 
student, and made rapid progress in his studies. He 
was, during these school days, devoted to outdoor 
games, and was made president of the Interscholastic 
Athletic Association of New York. In 1889 he en- 
tered the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale, where he 
took a prominent part in all college associations. He 
was, for a time, editor of the Yale Record, the college 
paper, and conducted it ably. He was vice-president 
of tiie College Young Men's Christian Assodati"n. a 
director of the Co-operative Association, and a mem- 
ber of the Delta Psi Fraternity. lie was graduated in 
1892, with the degree of Ph.R. t and spent the follow- 
ing year in extensive travel in foreign countries. Upon 
his return, just l^efore the close of 1893, he entered the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons of Columbia Uni- 
versity, and was graduated in 1896. Although the 
possessor of ample means, and under no necessity of 
earning a livelihood, Mr. Stokes preferred not to eat 
the bread of idleness, and served, for some time, as 
an ambulance surgeon at Roosevelt Hospital. In this 
position he remained long enough to become thor- 
oughly equipped for entering upon an active practice. 
This he did not do, however, but determined to use his 
knowledge in the promotion of sociological work. He 
had already carefully studied the conditions of the 
poor of New York, more particularly in what is known 
as the East Side. In 1896 he became a resident mem- 
ber of the University Settlement, and was an inspector 
for the then East Side Sanitary Union. He spent the 
college year of 1896-97 studying sociology, pauperism 
and penology at Columbia University. This course 
was determined upon when he had decided to make 
this field of labor his life work. TTis high social posi- 
tion and undoubted ability gave him unusual promi- 
nence, and his services were eagerly sought by leading 
philanthropists and institutions. He has, for some 
time, been a member of the Executive Committee of 
the Armstrong Association, the controlling organiza- 
tion of Hampton Institute ; a trustee of the Tuskegee 
Institute, a manager of the Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor, chairman of Hartley House, 
a director of the Institution for Instruction of the Deaf 
and Dumb, chairman of the People's Institute, a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee of the Federation of 
Churches and Christian Workers, a member of the 
Council of the University Settlement Society, a direc- 
tor of the Legal Aid Society, a trustee of the City 
Club, and a director of the Prison Association. It 
will be readily understood that in connection with the 
administration of the affairs of these diversified insti- 
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tutions for the improvement of the poor and the unfor- 
tunate, Mr. Stokes found an ample field for the exer- 
cise of his greatest activity. His work has been 
performed with an earnestness and a zeal which show 
how near to his heart is this labor of love, and he has 
been greatly rewarded by seeing his efforts crowned 
with the best results. His name has become familiar 
with those of every nationality on the East Side, and 
everywhere it is spoken with love and reverence. 

It was rather startling to the social world when tin' 
announcement was made that Mr. Stokes had "met his 
fate" in a co-worker among the poor. His wealth and 
high social standing gave him an entree into the most 
select families of the metropolis. Among these were 
many who regarded Mr. Stokes's labors as a "fad," 
and that when he had had a surfeit of it lie would seek 
his normal position in the social world. But they did 
not estimate him at Iris true value. He had no inten- 
tion or desire to abandon or turn back from his work, 
and it was in appreciation of the high estimate he 
placed upon the character of those who were cooper- 
ating with him that he selected his life's partner from 
among them. Rose Harriet Paster was a child of the 
Ghetto. Born in Augustova, Suwalk, Russia, in 1879, 



her parents moved to London when she was but seven 
years old. There the father died, and the family came 
to America, settling in Cumberland, Ohio. Miss Pas- 
ter, at an early age, gained considerable fame among 
her friends as a writer of verse. These writings at- 
tracted the attention of a Jewish editor in New York, 
and he induced her to accept a position on his journal. 
Soon after her arrival in the metropolis she became 
interested in the work of the University Settlement, 
where she met Mr. Stokes and became deeply inter- 
ested, and eventually a co laborer with him in his work. 
A congeniality of disposition was naturally followed by 
an attachment that has resulted in a most, happy union. 

Although Mr. Stokes is a very wealthy man, and 
could easily assume a life of elegant ease, he has shown 
no disposition to abandon his arduous labors in the 
field of reform, but has rather broadened its operations. 
He was the candidate of the Municipal Ownership 
Party at the recent municipal election for the position 
of President of the Borough of Manhattan, and proved 
an effective advocate of the cause in which he was de- 
feated by a narrow margin. While his time is largely 
given to his philanthropic work. Mr. Stokes has large 
business interests which require his careful attention. 
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WILLIAM MILLS IVINS 

William M. Ivms, who, in the campaign for 
Mayor of the City of New York in the year 1905, was 
the candidate of the Republican Party, was born about 
fifty-five years ago in Freehold, N. J. While he was 
a child his family removed to Brooklyn, and it wa^ 
there that Mr. Ivms received his education, and was 
one of the first graduates of Adelphi Academy. One 
of his classmates at Adelphi was Mr. Seth I^ow. After 
his graduation Mr. Ivins was employed for a short 
time in the publishing house of D. Appleton & Co., 
which employment he left to become a student in the 
Columbia Law School. He was admitted to the Bar 
in 1873 and six years later, in 1879, he was admitted 
to practice before the L T nited States Supreme Court. 
He began the practice of the law in Brooklyn as a 
member of the firm of Bergen & Ivins, and it was 
there that he first took an active part in politics. He 
soon became known as one of the most active opponents 
of the McLaughlin Democracy and was a participant 
in the movement headed by General Slocum against the 
Brooklyn ring. This movement was so successful that 
it compelled Mr. McLaughlin to retire for three years, 
In 1879 Mr. Ivins was connected with the prosecution 
of the O'Reilly cases, which resulted in the fining and 
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imprisonment of the Brooklyn Board of Aldermen for 
contempt of court. For five years prior to 1880 he was 
Judge Advocate, first of the Fifth Brigade and later of 
the Second Division of the National Guard of the 
State of New York, and contributed a series of highly 
interesting articles on military law to the Albany 
Jaw Journal. Attack upon political abuses and upon 
intrenched organizations proved congenial to the 
young lawyer. In 1881 Mayor Grace made him his 
private secretary, and he joined the County Democracy 
and was active in that powerful opponent of Tammany 
Hall. When Mr. Edson was nominated by that body 
for Mayor, Mr. Ivins retired from it and became one 
of the organizers of the committee which placed Allan 
Campbell in nomination, and was chairman of ils cam- 
paign committee during the canvass. During this pe- 
riod Mr. Ivins gained a high reputation for upright 
citizenship and incorruptibility. In 1882 he was ap- 
pointed one of the school commissioners of the City of 
Xew York and served until 1885. While a school com- 
missioner he devoted himself especially to the subject 
of industrial education. When Mayor Grace was re- 
elected he appointed Mr. Ivins City Chamberlain at a 
salary of twenty-five thousand dollars a year, out of 
which he was required to pay his office expenses. He 
remained Chamberlain (luting the administration of 
Mayor Hewitt, retiring from the office upon the elec- 
tion of Mr. Hugh J. Grant as Mayor. On January i, 
1885, he was promoted to the office of Judge-Ad vocate- 
Gcncral for the State. During his incumbency as 
Chamberlain he conducted the trial of the Police Com- 
missioners before the Mayor for malfeasance in office, 
and during the same period, in addition to his interest 
in military law, Mr. Ivins made a study of the finan- 
cial systems of the European cities. After leaving the 
City Chamberlain's office he devoted himself to his pri- 
vate law practice. In 1891 he became one of the coun- 
sel for the State Investigating Committee beaded by 
Senator J. Sloat Fassett, which was appointed to ex- 
amine into the government of cities In general and of 
Xew York City in particular. He made an elaborate 
report of the work nf the committee, which established 
his reputation as an expert in municipal affairs, being 
one of the most thorough ever published. At the time 
that the Australian ballot was being advocated 
throughout the country, and general attention was be- 
injr directed against the evils of the voting system, Mr. 
Ivins took great interest in the agitation for reform. 
TTc brought out a book entitled "Money in Politics," in 
which he exposed many of the forms of corruption 
which had grown up in the political systems of this 
and other cities. Later he made the original drafts of 
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many of the ballot reform laws in use in the different 
States at this time. Mr. Ivins was William R. Grace's 
I>ersonal counsel and has remained the attorney for his 
estate. During President Cleveland's second term, 
when the boundary dispute arose between Brazil and 
the Argentine Republic, he was retained by the Brazil- 
ian Government to argue its case before Mr. Cleveland, 
who acted as arbitrator. The dispute arose as to the 
construction of a decree of Alexander Borgia, in 1493, 
being the last Papal document dividing up and appor- 
tioning the unknown world. Mr. Ivins won a complete 
victory for Brazil, securing to that republic a territory 
as large as the State of New York. He was retained 
later hy Balmaceda to Watch over his interests during 
the revolt .of the Chilian navy, which resulted in Bal- 
tnaceda's overthrow. When the Cuban rebel, Garcia, 
was arrested in this country, in 1897, for a violation of 
our neutrality laws in attempting to send munitions of 
war to his fellow-insurgents, Mr. Ivins volunteered to 
defend him. lie conducted the case with characteristic 
skill and energy. The trial lasted fourteen days, but 
the jury returned a verdict of not guilty, after five 
minutes of deliberation. Always an efficient organizer, 
he was one of the founders of the State Bar Associa- 
tion, and was a member of its first Executive Commit- 
tee. He is also a member of the Bar Association of 
this city. He took a leading part in founding the 
Reform Club, which aided the cause of tariff reform, 
and of the Commonwealth Club, which helped the agi- 
tation for ballot reform. It falls to the lot of few law- 



yers to take part in larger affairs or to acquire skill 
and competence in business transactions of greater 
weight and moment than those in which Mr. Ivins has 
been rather frequently concerned during the past fif- 
teen years. An instance of this was his visit to St. 
Petersburg in 1898, when, on behalf of an American 
firm, be concluded with the Russian Government a con- 
tract for many millions' worth of war material. He 
has a rather remarkable capacity for business organiza- 
tion, even in this dwelling place of captains of indus- 
try, and possesses a considerable knowledge of mod- 
ern languages. Political history and diplomacy are the 
studies to which he has most seriously and continuously 
devoted himself. He is familiar with the work of all 
departments of the city government, and has written 
much upon the subject for the daily and political press. 
His articles on "Codification," "Comparative Jurispru- 
dence" and "Municipal Finance" attracted much atten- 
tion. Mr. Ivins is president of the General Rubber 
Company, and for a number of years has been the legal 
adviser of Charles R. Flint in his rubber interests. He 
married, in 1879, Miss Emma L. Yard, of Freehold, 
N. J., and has two sons and two daughters. After the 
campaign of 1905 he was one of the counsel engaged 
by Mr. W. R. Hearst in his contest of the election of 
Mr. McClellan. Mr. Ivins is a member of the firm of 
Ivins, Mason, Wolf & Hoguet, of 27 William Street, 
and belongs to the Manhattan, Players', Lotos, Grolier, 
Barnard, Ardsley. New. York Yacht, Lawyers' and 
many other clubs of the city. 
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tion was at the height of its prosperity. His appear- 
ance was made at the invitation of the ''Declamation 
Committee," and was largely the result of accident; it 
turned his talents into a channel in which he had never 
before thought of entering. An entertainment had been 
announced, in which Mr. Henry Parsons, then well 
known in Boston as a comedian in the association, was 
to take a prominent part. Mr, Parsons was to per- 
sonate a Yankee oharaaer, lml became ill a day or two 
before the date of the performance, and Mr. Barnahee 
was invited to take his place. The result was a de- 
cided success, the performance developing a greater 
amount of comic power than even his friends supposed 
him to possess, and his career from that night was 
mapped out. It was not in a comic stein wholly that 
he appeared, nor did he devote himself exclusively to 
a cultivation of his dramatic abilities. The possession 
of a fine voice and a natural taste for music had early 
led him to perfect his talents in that direction. He be- 
came a member of the choir of the Rev. Baron Stowe's 
church on Chauncey Street, Boston, and later was a 
member of a quartet in a Jamaica Plain church. After 
a few years' connection with the latter church, he be- 
came a member of the quartet of the Church of the 
Unity, which engagement, with the exception of one 
year's service with the choir at Dr. Putnam's church, 
at Ro.xbury, continued for nineteen years. During his 
year at Dr. Putnam's church Mr. Barnabee was, among 
Henry Clay BARNABEE, who, as a Singer, imper- other well-known choir singers, associated with Mr. 
sonator and operatic artist, has maintained a career 1 W. H. McDonald, who later was interested with him 
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which has reflected credit upon the American stage, 
was born in Portsmouth, N. II., November 14, 1833. 
His early life was passed in that quiet city, where his 
father, Willis Barnabee, kept the leading hotel. The 
elder Barnabee had had, previous to his engaging in 
the hotel business, a notable career as one of the fa- 
mous "whips" of the old stage-coach time. After leav- 
ing school young Barnabee entered the dry-goods 
house of William Jones & Son, in his native city, ha 
which establishment he remained until 1854, when he 
went to Boston to accept a clerkship in the well-known 
dry-goods house of C. F. Hovey & Co. Mr. Barnabee 
had then just reached his majority. Within a short 
time he became connected with the Mercantile Library 
Association of Boston, an organization in wdiose ranks 



in the "Bostonians." Mr. Barnabee's early successes 
in the entertainments of the Library Association caused 
bis name to be knnwn far beyond the confines of the 
city, and his services were consequently frequently in 
demand. lie Iwcame exceedingly popular with the ly- 
Cetim audiences of that day. During this period Mr. 
Barnabee had retained his mercantile connections, and 
it was not until the year 1865 that he yielded to ad- 
vice that he devote himself wholly to amusement work. 
His formal debut was marked by a benefit concert at 
Music Hall, Boston, in which many well-known artists 
appeared. For a dozen or more years his popularity 
with the patrons of the lyceum and entertainment 
courses throughout the country was almost unparal- 
leled in the records of this class of amusements. His 



several excellent actors and public readers had their engagements ended him to the cities, towns and ham- 
early stage training. It was at the entertainments of; lets of New England, the Middle. Western and North- 



this association, which, at the time, were very popu- 
lar with Bostonians, that he developed his latent mi- 
metic powers. He first came before the public as a 
humorist at the Mercantile Library entertainment, 
April 30, 1856, when the then famous Boston institu- 



western States, as well as into the Canadian provinces, 
and he gained fame and fortune wherever he went, 
commanding his own terms and making a "Barnal>ee 
night" a certain success whenever and wherever an- 
nounced. During these years he also gained a wider 
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recognition of his talents than that accorded him by 
the lyceuni audiences of the day, for he was constantly 
called upon to take part in benefit performances, and 
in these appearances he proved to have dramatic abili- 
ties which commanded the approval of the severest crit- 
ics. In 1 866 he appeared at the Boston Museum for 
Mr. McClannin's benefit, playing Tobie Twinkle in 
"All That Glitters Is Not Gold," and Cox to William 
Warren's Box in Morton's famous farce, "Box and 
Cox." He subsequently appeared at the Globe and 
Boston in various benefits. He has played Aminidab 
Sleek in "The Serious Family," Ilcury Dove in ".Mar- 
ried Life," and other comedy characters. Mr. Barna- 
bec gave, with great success, for several seasons, "Sir 
Marmaduke," a musical version of "Betsy Baker," and 
"The Cork Leg-," the latter of which has been sung- by 
him oftener and with greater success than any other. 
Mr. Barnabee's engagements were made through the 
Roberts Lvceuni Bureau, an agency at that time man- 
aged by Miss E. H. Ober, who also controlled the pro- 
fessional business of many prominent concert artists 
In May, 1879. Miss Ober conceived the idea of giving 
"Pinafore" with an "ideal" cast, and a company was 
organized, known as the Ideal Pinafore Opera Com- 
pany, with such artists as Mary Beebe. Miss Phillips, 
Myron W. Whitney, Tom Karl and Mr. Bamabee as 



leading members of the cast. The Boston Museum at 
the time had a piece which did not possess the drawing 
qualities desired by the manager, and it was withdrawn 
and "Pinafore" was put on in its place. The venture 
was extremely successful, and Mr. Barnabee s "Sir 
Joseph" settled his future career, and his operatic suc- 
cesses since his debut as the airy commander of the 
"Queen's navee" are widely known. Other works were 
produced by the company, which dropped the name 
"Pinafore" and thereafter was known as the Boston 
Ideals, in all of which Mr. Barnabee. appeared with 
success. At the close of the operatic tour of 1886-87 
it became desirable for some of the leading artists of 
the Boston Ideals to withdraw from that organization, 
and the world-famous "Bostonians" was the outcome 
ill thai withdrawal. The production of De Koven and 
Smith's "Robin TTood" by the Bostonians was phe- 
nomenal for its success. It had a tremendous run in 
New York, followed by others in other cities. The 
company later produced other operas, but none of them 
has approached the earlier piece in the degree of its 
success. Mr. Barnabee has always taken an active in- 
terest in Boston affairs, and has been identified with 
many of its social and musical organizations. ITe is 
a Mason of high degree and a member of the Ancient 
'and Honourable Artillery Company of Boston. 
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GEORGE BRUCE CORTELYOU 

George Bruce Cortelyqu was born in New York 
City, July 26. 1862, and is a member of one of the 
oldest and most prominent families of the State, and 
which included several who were conspicuous in Colo- 
nial and Revolutionary history. Two of them, George 
Bruce and Peter Crolius Cortelyou, were fur nearly 
half a century partners, in the principal type foundry of 
the world. Among their friends and intimate associ- 
ates were such journalists and politicians as Horace 
Greeley, Henry J. Raymond, Hugh Hastings and 
Thurlow Weed. Peter C. Cortelyou was very popular 
because of his open-handed hospitality in his beautiful 
home on the Heights of Brooklyn. 

Ai'u-r studying at various public and private schools 
young Cortelyou entered the State Normal College at 
Westfield, Mass., taking an advanced course. He was 
graduated with the highest honors, and was fully pre- 
pared for the college course upon which he intended 
to enter. In addition to the usual studies in which he 
bad engaged while at the Westfield school, he took a 
special course in music, for which he had great natural 
aptness. His musical talent was rapidly developed, and 
be soon became a fine vocalist and a brilliant performer 
on the piano. Instead of entering Harvard, as he had 



originally intended, he continued his musical studies at 
the New England Conservatory of Music, Boston. Af- 
ter completing his musical course he was a tutor at 
Cambridge for a brief period, and finally returned to 
New York, with the intention of preparing for a busi- 
ness career. Taking up stenography at the Walworth 
Stenographic Institute be acquired great proficiency, 
and upon finishing the course became assistant to the 
principal Later he associated himself with James E. 
Munson, assisting him as official stenographer to the 
New York Superior Court, Prom iSS^ lu iJs"Si> he 
was principal of the New York College preparatory 
schools. This not proving very lucrative employment, 
tie applied for the position of stenographer in the ofr 
fice of the New York Appraiser of Customs. He passed 
a very creditable examination and entered upon the 
discharge of bis duties. The services he rendered were 
highly satisfactory, but a change of administration 
brought its political rewards, and lie was removed to 
provide room for an adherent to the new Appraiser. 
He subsequently held, for a short time, a position in 
the New York City Post Office as private secretary to 
the Post Office Inspector. 

In 189.J Mr. Cortelyou decided to try bis fortune at 
the National Capital. He accordingly proceeded to 
Washington, and a short time afterward received the 
appointment of private secretary to the Fourth As- 
sistant Postmaster-General. It was while on duty at 
the Post Office Department that Mr. Cortelyou became 
acquainted with so many men in public: life, and ibe ex- 
perience gained here was of great benefit to him five 
years later, when he was detailed for duty at the 
White House, ostensibly as executive clerk, but really 
as private stenographer to the President, hi this po- 
sition he soon impressed the President as not only be- 
ing alert and accurate in the discharge of the important 
and delicate duties assigned to him, hut as a wise coun- 
sellor, W hen President McKinley entered the White 
House it did not take him long to discover the tact, 
ability and other admirable qualities of Mr. Cortelyou. 
The late J. Addison Porter w as the nominal secretary 
to the President, but President McKinley leaned more 
heavily on Mr. Cortelyou in the administration of pub- 
lic affairs, and when Mr. Porter retired Mr. Cortel- 
you was immediately advanced to the seoreinrvship. 
The whole world knows how close he was to the la- 
mented McKinley, and it is generally conceded that 
during all his service at the White House he was never 
found wanting in his fidelity, judgment and sound 
common sense. His knowledge of men and the va- 
ried information he absorbed bearing on National af- 
fairs were all utilized to aid his chief in successful ad- 
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ministration. His remarkable memory, his masterful 
management of details, and liis readiness to assume re- 
sponsibility at the proper time and place often relieved 
the President of embarrassment or annoyance, and in- 
spired those about him with greater confidence in his 
extraordinary ability. There fell to his supervision 
all of the work of the clerical force and the vast amount 
of correspondence received at the White House. In 
addition to this he took from the President's dictation 
his addresses, messages and other State papers, and 
prepared them for the public printer and the press. He 
also had charge of Mrs. McKinley's correspondence 
and the general management of the social functions 
pertaining to the White House. 

The relations between President McKinley and Sec- 
retary Cortelyou became those of tender regard and 
affectionate friendship. When the President was 
stricken down it was his secretary who gave to the 
world all the news of those trying days and nights. 
His was the arm upon which leaned the sorrowing 
wife. He was the man upon whom the President 



leaned for everything that was to be done. During all 
that momentous period Mr. Cortelyou never made an 
error, or failed to meet the exacting requirements of 
that critical period. Only the usual smile was missing 
from his unruffled courtesy. 

Upon the accession of President Roosevelt, Mr. Cor- 
telyou was requested to retain his position, ami the 
President's appreciation of his abilities was manifested 
when he selected him, February 20, 1893, to fill the 
new ly created position of Secretary of the Department 
of Commerce and Labor. This was the first instance 
in which a man had risen from the classified service 
to a Cabinet position. Upon the retirement of Mr. 
Bliss from the President's official family Mr. Cortel- 
you was tendered the portfolio of Postmaster-General, 
which he now holds. So his official career, so marked 
and so efficient in all its phases, has brought him back 
to the field of his first duties under the Government, 
with which he was thoroughly familiar, and where lie 
is ably administering one of the most important de- 
partments of the Government. 
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WILLIAM SULZER 

William Sulzek, prominent in local and National 
politics, and a lawyer of marked ability, was born in 
New York City on the 18th of March, 1863. His 
early days were passed in the Seventeenth W ard. His 
father, Thomas Snlzer, was a German patriot of 1848. 
a comrade of Sigel ami Schurz, and Germany had no 
more persistent or devoted advocate of Constitutional 
liberty. When the Revolution broke out he was a 
student at the University of Heidelberg. Although 
scarcely eighteen years of age, be joined the patriots, 
and was foremost among those who struggled to se- 
cure the blessings of freedom. When disaster followed 
the attempt, he was captured and imprisoned in Carls 
rube. lie succeeded in making his escape from prison, 
and passed into Switzerland, where he remained for 
three years. He came to New York in 1851, where 
lie married, and six years after his arrival was a natu- 
ralized citizen. He adopted the principles of the Demo- 
cratic Party, and was an ardent admirer and supporter 
of Stephen A, Douglas, He was a forceful public 
speaker, and spoke from the same stand with the "Lit- 
tle Giant" in this city in the memorable campaign of 
iSdo, The sim William received his education in the 
public schools of the city, following which he took a 



full course in the Columbia Law School. He early de- 
veloped unusual forensic powers, and became an active 
member of the Cooper Union Debating Society, where 
he won a medal in a discussion as to what was done 
for Constitutional government by our Revolutionary 
fathers. Afterward, with Thomas C. T. Crain, he or- 
ganized a "moot court," where law students gathered 
once a week and discussed questions of Constitutional 
law. The sessions were held in Justice William H. 
Kelly's court. Mr. Sulzer took an active part in these 
delates, and frequently sat upon the bench as presid- 
ing judge. Even before bis graduation from the law 
school, which took place in 1883. be had attained con- 
siderable celebrity as a political speaker. Like his 
father, he was an unswerving Democrat, and he never 
lost an opportunity of giving a reason for the faith 
lint was in him. He won such fame as a political ora- 
tor that the National Democratic Committee selected 
him as one of its representatives in Connecticut, New 
Jersey and New York in the Presidential campaign of 
1884, and he performed the like duty in 1888. 

Mr. Suber was admitted to the Bar immediately 
upon his graduation, ami be rapidly acquired a lucra- 
tive practice, being retained in many important cases. 
Owing to his great interest and activity in political 
matters, it was quite natural that he should be sought 
as a banner-bearer by his party. He was nominated 
for the Assembly from the Fourteenth District in 1889, 
and was elected by a handsome majority. He was 
placed on the Committee on General Laws, a high 
honor for a new member, and he also served on several 
other committees of less importance. Being well in- 
formed on parliamentary law, he took an active part in 
presenting and debating the measures of his party, and 
gained a reputation throughout the State for his skill 
and ability. 

Mr. Sulzer 's course in the Assembly was strongly 
endorsed by his constituents, and he was re-elected in 
1890. So great had become his prominence that he 
was strongly advocated for the position of leader of 
his party, which had obtained a majority in the Lower 
House. Although failing to receive the distinction, he 
was made chairman of an important committee, besides 
beinp a member of the Committee on Rules, and vice- 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee, and took a 
prominent part in many of the most important meas- 
ures passer] at this session. He secured the passage of 
the bill for the State care of the insane, a bill securing 
free lectures for workingmen and workingwomen in 
New York, and a number of other equally important 
and commendable measures. 

At the opening of the Assembly, in 1893, Mr. Sul- 
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zer having' been again returned, he was the unanimous 
and prompt choice of the Democratic caucus, composed 
of seventy-four members, for the position of Speaker, 
and he filled the office with marked ability and success, 
although he had very strong' political leaders opposed 
to him on the floor, among them such veterans as 
I himilton Fish. George M. Malby, D. E, Ainsworth 
and others. He earned the tribute of respect and re 
gard from all by his f;tir rulings and the ability with 
which he handled difficult and doubtful points, and he 
was accorded the highest praise for his personal quali- 
ties of good-fellowship, 

In iS<).f Mr. Sulzer received the nomination for Con- 
gress in the Eleventh District, and was one of the band 
■of Democrats who survived the tidal wave of that year, 
when but five Representatives were elected north of 
Mason and Dixon's line. Mr. Sulzer's district is the 
smallest, territorially, in the United States, and the 
third largest in point of population. It contains more 
than thirty thousand voters, and three hundred and 
fifty thousand persons live within its limits. Germany, 
Ireland and Italy have contributed citizens, while the 
Hebrew race is well represented. Bounded on the north 
by Fourteenth Street, on the south by Stanton Street, 
on the west by Third Avenue and the Bowery, and on 
the east by the East River, the district would be com- 
pletely occupied by small storekee]>er$ and wage- 
earners but for a small strip on Second Avenue occu- 
pied by some Knickerbocker families. Mr. Sulzer has 
succeeded himself at every Congressional election since 
the expiration of his first term, and he has made a rec- 



ord of usefulness and activity in the great arena of the 
National Legislature. It is a matter of great pride 
with him that he has never been defeated, his narrow- 
est margin being in 1894, when he carried his district 
by one hundred majority, although Governor Hill, in 
the same district, was defeated by over four thousand 
votes. In 1896, when Mr. Bryan lost it by six thou- 
-,,'md, Mr. Sulzer triumphed with a plurality of twenty- 
eight hundred. 

Mr. Sulzer was a delegate to the National Conven- 
tion at Chicago which placed William J. Bryan in 
nomination as the Democratic candidate for President, 
and strongly advocated his election. He has been a 
member of each succeeding National convention, and 
has been loyal to his party nomination in every in- 
stance. While in the minority on the floor of Con- 
gress, his influence is largely felt in the current legis- 
lation, and he has always been found among those 
legislators who advocate those interests which are best 
for the whole people. Mr. Sulzer's personality is strik- 
ing. Big-bpned and brawny, he stands over six feet in 
height, and weighs nearly two hundred pounds. He 
has a smooth face, piercing gray eyes, and straight, 
sandy hair, rlc dresses neatly and displays little jew- 
elry. In intellect he is as rugged as in body. Both 
body and intellect are ever in action. He has a com- 
pact flow of words and expresses his ideas fluently, 
but not redundantly. He is methodical, quick-witted 
and energetic. No one questions either his ability or 
his integrity. His record as a legislator is without a 
blemish. 
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ISAAC H. CLOTHIER 

The Republic of the United States has no better 
basis for good citizenship than that afforded by the 
Society of Friends, a religions association made up of 
persons democratic in grain, opposed to form and cere- 
mony, rank and privilege, and valuing men only for 
what nature and principle have made them. 

Possessed of a deep sense of duty and a sturdy in- 
tegrity, the Friends have done more to give the solid 
pith of high principle to the American character than 
any other class of our people. It is they who have made 
Pennsylvania the Keystone State in its highest sense, 
and throughout their whole history they have been 
distinguished for elevation of character and high- 
minded integrity. While the population of Philadel- 
phia is now cosmopolitan, the Friends are still its no- 
blest element, and as a typical example of them we can- 
not do better than to select the eminent merchant and 
citizen, Isaac TI. Clothier, a nun who, morally and in- 
tellectually, stands high among the citizens of our 
country. 

As a merchant of the highest type, eminent alike for 
business enterprise and a fine spirit of fair dealing 
Mr. Clothier long played a prominent part in the mer- 
cantile development of Philadelphia as the most active 
member of the great firm of Strawbridge & Clothier, 



which owed its remarkable success largely to his busi- 
ness acumen, progressive spirit and untiring energy. 
For many years he was the sold of the growing estab- 
lishment, keeping bis finger steadily on the pulse of 
its multitudinous interests, yet never permitting him- 
self to become so absorbed in business details as to rob 
him of attention to his duties as a citizen, alike to the 
public at large and to educational and charitable af- 
fairs. 

Isaac TT. Clothier has shown himself .1 man of un- 
usual ability in many directions. Aside from his prom- 
inence and greatness as a merchant, lie has also been 
a financier of marked powers and a citizen of acknowl- 
edged worth, a man of cultivated intellect and native 
probity, with a high regard for his duties to the com- 
munity alike in a public and a private way. 

Born in Philadelphia on the 5th of November, 1837, 
and educated principally in the schools of the Society 
of Friends, of which his parents were active members, 
he left school at the age of seventeen to enter upon a 
business career. His early experience in mercantile 
life was gained in the importing dry goods house of 
George D. Parrisb & Co., in which he remained six 
years, gaining a business training of the utmost value, 
and displaying an activity, loyalty to the interests of his 
employers and aptitude for commercial affairs of es- 
sential value to his future career. 

In i860 he hecame a member of the firm of Mun i-;. 
Clothier &• Lewis, engaged in the importation and sale 
of cloths, the success of which was largely due to his 
business ability, and in 1868 entered into partnership 
with Justus C. Strawbridge, a Friend like himself, who 
at that time conducted a retail dry goods store in a 
small way at the corner of Market and Eighth streets. 
Philadelphia. We do not propose to dwell on the re- 
markable progress of (his establishment, and if. musl 
suffice to say that the original small store has grown 
into one of colossal dimensions, and that it now ranks 
among the half-dozen greatest stores of the world, 

We desire to present it simply as the field of Mr. 
Clothier's activities during many years of his life, 
j From the first he was its leading spirit, giving his at- 
tention especially to the item of advertising, that chief 
element of success in a modern business. Of his ad- 
vertisements it may he said that, while well prepared 
and forcible, they were truthful throughout, rip mis- 
representation being allowed to creep into them and 
no goods to lie sold in the store for other than they 
actually were. It was this spirit of honor and fair 
dealing that especially di>i<iii>uMiol Mr. 1 ",■ >t bier's 
business career, he being a high-minded, honorable, 
upright man throughout, always progressive, yet aL 
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ways just and truthful. While well directed, persistent 
effort is essential to any great commercial success, a 
permanent prosperity can be built only on a basis of 
unswerving integrity, and it was this principle that he 
constantly instilled into the business under his control. 

With a true fellow feeling; for those under him, he 
made himself the friend and helper of the small army 
of employees in 'die huge establishment, showing a 
warm personal interest in their progress and advan- 
tage. The system of profit-sharing with the heads of 
departments, now adopted by many Urge concerns, 
originated with him, and proved an element of success. 
He always sought to awaken a loyalty to the interests 
of the house among clerks and saleswomen, to give 
them a home feeling, a sense of semi-proprietorship in 
the establishment. Various associations for their mu- 
tual advantage — the Relief Association, the Savings 
Fund, etc.. — were fostered hy him, and he did every- 
thing available that would inure to their comfort and 
well-being. 

We have spoken at some length up n these matters, 
for it was as a business man that Mr. Clothier was 
Ijest known. Personally he was modest and unobtru- 
sive, doing good quietly, taking an interest in public 
affairs, but loving best bis home life and intellectual 
pursuits. In 1894. after forty years of active business 
life, he retired from connection with the firm. He had 
gained all the wealth he cared for, and took the wise 
resolution to withdraw while in the prime of health 
and vigor. He had, besides, been long interested 



in educational and other matters to which he de- 
sired to give fuller attention. He was always too 
large-minded a man to permit himself to be absorbed 
exclusively by mercantile interests, and ever kept a 
broad outlook upon the world. Moved by benevolent 
and far-seeing impulses to aid institutions devoted to 
the public good, yet averse to notoriety of any kind, 
his altruistic activity was shown modestly, but none 
the less effectively. 

For years he was, and still continues, a liberal patron 
I and an active manager of Swarthmore College, the 
leading educational institution of the Friends. He has 
aided it by bis business judgment and contributed large- 
ly to its funds. giving the handsome sum of one hundred 
thousand dollars to the recent effort to extend its en- 
dowment, In February, 1906, he contributed ten thou- 
sand dollars more, to help meet the requirements of the 
Andrew Carnegie library fund. In addition to this insti- 
tution, he has always been a firm friend of the School 
of Industrial Art, of the Williamson Free School of 
Mechanical Trades, and of the Free Library of Phila- 
delphia, all of them useful institutions, which have 
benefited by his aid and interest. 

Socially, he belongs to a number of chilis, but prefers 
and takes care to enjoy a quiet home life in his attrac- 
tive residence at Wynnewood. near the city, w here he 
dispenses old-fashioned hospitality to bis friends, and 
indulges, in his well-chosen library, his taste for and 
familiarity with good literature, which has long formed 
one of his chief enjoyments. 
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THOMAS A. EDISON 

Thomas Alva Edison, electrician and inventor, was 
born in Milan, Ohio, February 7, 1847. The Edison? 
are of Dutch origin. The hist of the name of whom 
Thomas Alva is in descent was John, who came to 
America as early as 1 737, and became a banker in New 
York ; but, being a loyalist in the struggle of the colo- 
nies and siding with the British interests, he found il 
convenient to change his residence to Nova Scotia. 
There Samuel, father of Thomas Alva, was born. 
When Samuel Edison had arrived at the age of man- 
hood he received a grant of land from the Govern- 
ment, located on the shores of Lake Erie, and moved 
to and settled upon it. But in 1838 he became involved 
in what was known as the Papincan rebellion, and his 
lauds were forfeited to the crown. His personal lib- 
erty being endangered, he fled for safety to United 
States territory and settled in Milan. Ohio, where he 
married a woman of Scotch descent. Of this union 
Thomas Alva was born. Thus the Teutonic and the 
Celt are blended in the inventor, and thus, too, some 
of the contradictions to be found in the nature and 
the character of the man can be accounted for. While 
Thomas was yet a small lad, his father found it neces- 
sary to remove to Michigan. The boy was early thrown 
on his own resources, indeed early made, in the stress 



of circumstances, a contribution to the family support. 
Of schooling he had but Httle, but the foundations of 
his education were laid by his mother, who had been 
a school teacher before her marriage. It is known, 
however, that from the earliest period the young lad 
was, from inclination, a constant reader, often under- 
taking works which were beyond his complete under- 
Standing. New ton's "Principia" was one of the works 
which he attacked when he w as but fourteen. His first 
regular employment was as a newsboy on the Grand 
Trunk Railway, an occupation that in a considerable 
degree shaped the course of his life, since it brought 
him into close contact with and interest in the tele- 
graph. The story has been often told how, without 
instruction, and on knowledge obtained only by obser- 
vation, he began experiments in telegraphy, conducting 
them in the car of the train, until an accident which set 
lire to the car resulted in his ignominious expulsion 
from the service of the company. There are stories 
of that period, also, showing the thriftiness of the 
Dutch and the canniuess of the Scotch side of his char- 
acter in the way in which he stimulated excitement at 
the stations in advance of the incoming train, whereby 
he was enabled to quickly dispose of his supply of pa- 
pers, containing an account of the battle of Pittsburg 
Lauding, at the advanced price of ten and twenty-five 
cents — that thrift and cunning which have been so 
curiously shown in his after life in such contradiction 
to the recklessness and improvidence of the years when 
he was a telegraph Operator. There are tales told, too, 
and which arc repeated it] almost every sketch published 
of this wonderful man, showing how r decided was the 
bent of his mind toward investigation, experiment and 
invention. 

It was through the fortunate incident of saving the 
life of a child of the stationmaster and telegraph oper- 
ator on the Grand Trunk that the opportunity came to 
young Edison of receiving instruction in the art of 
telegraphy. The rapidity of his advancement was 
amazing to those who were in a position to observe 
him. At the age of seventeen he w : as a supremely skil- 
ful operator. When he had attained such perfection 
that his services were at all times in urgent demand 
he began a nomadic life, during which he wandered 
over the country, a Bohemian in his neglect of the pro- 
prieties of life and disregard of its obligations, in such 
contrast to the thrift he had previously shown, and 
which has been notable in his later career. But even 
in these days his mind was active in the way of ex]>eri- 
mentatiom Indeed, bis experiments were often car- 
ried on to the neglect of his regular duties, resulting 
in the loss of employment. It was during this period 
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that he invented his automatic repeater, by which a 
message could be transferred from one wire to another 
without the aid of an operator. At the age of twenty- 
two he was in Boston, holding a position requiring the 
utmost skill, operating the "crack" wire from New 
York. It was while in this position that he conceived 
the idea of the duplex system, by which two messages 
could be sent over a wire at the same time. In 1S71 
he was made superintendent of the Gold and Stock 
Company, and a year later he not only perfected his 
duplex system, but developed it into a quadruple sys- 
tem, making a single wire do the work previously clone 
by four, and saving to the telegraph companies millions 
of dollars. He also brought to perfection about this 
time the printing telegraph for gold and stock quota- 
tions, the right for which he sold for the lump sum of 
forty thousand dollars. With this sum, so suddenly 
and. to him. unexpectedly acquired, he abandoned the 
field of telegraphy as an operator. He established a 
factory in Newark, N. J., ostensibly for the manufac- 
ture of bis stock quotation machines; but his time was 
chiefly, if not wholly, given to experimentation, though 
still in the line of telegraphy. It was not long before 
the sextuplex system appeared. Indeed, devices, im- 
provements and new inventions relating to telegraph)' 
flowed from his fingers and brain, almost without 
number, and the dominating telegraph company was 
kept busy in securing control of them, lest they should 
fall into rival hands. 



In 1876 Mr. Edison removed to Menlo Park and 
built the first of those buildings intended for merely 
experimental purposes, and where he has produced 
some of the most wonderful inventions of the age. 
Abandoning the field of telegraphy, he entered that 
of telephony, in which substantial progress had already 
been made by Gray and Bell. But his contributions 
were immediately of the highest value, one of his 
earliest productions being his carbon telephone trans- 
mitter, by which the intensity of the vocal sounds were 
more faithfully rendered. It would be impossible to 
record in this limited space the tenth part of Mr. Edi- 
son's marvelous inventions. The phonograph, the mi- 
crophone, the megaphone and the kinetoscopc are 
among those which have brought his name into the 
greatest prominence, together with the wonderful im- 
provements he has made in electric lighting, in which 
field his greatest achievements have been obtained. 
Here he stands unrivaled and unassailable. In his ac- 
complishment of the incandescent light no one claims 
lo divide honors with him. The solution of the prob- 
lem nf the commercial subdivision of the light in a gen- 
eral distribution from a central point, like gas, was his 
special achievement. 

Mr. Edison, at the age of fifty-nine, is still to be 
found each day repairing to his laboratory, where he 
is still exercising his wonderful inventive genius in pro- 
ducing other results which will startle the world and 
still confirm his title, "The Wizard of Menlo Park." 
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ANTHONY N. BRADY 

ANTHONY Nicholas Brady, capitalist, began his 
life in tiie old French city of Lille, on the 22d day of 
August, 1843. His parents had left Ireland and fled 
to the more congenial .soil of France because of certain 
political notions that were not in accord with the stat- 



at the Delavan House, Albany, where he in time at- 
tracted the approving regard of its patrons by his quiet 
demeanor and the strict attention which he gave to the 
duties of his not very important position. Gradually 
he worked his way into more prominence, and finally 
swn red one having greater responsibilities, which 
added Considerably to his income. He carefully hus- 
banded his resources, and at a comparatively early age 
he had accumulated a small capital. When he had 
reached this stage in his career he determined that it 
was time to leave his position and make his first ven- 
ture in the business world. Accordingly, in 1864, when 
he was but nineteen years of age, he opened Brady's 
lea store. He had carefully studied the possibilities of 
die enterprise, and he was not disappointed in meeting 
with success. He had already established in the com- 
munity an enviable reputation, for active energy and 
integrity, ami be w as not long in acquiring a large anil 
profitable trade, As this grew and gave him the com- 
mand of greater means he established branches of his 
store in other communities, and in time he practically 
controlled all of the tea trade throughout a large sec- 
tion of the State. His success in this line, however, 
was but a stimulus to venture into other fields, and in 
a few years we find him looking into the possible profits 
to be derived from an investment in the private indus- 
tries of the State. People in Albany were talking 
about building granite houses and putting down granite 
pavements as if they were something of a risk. The 
experiment seemed all right to young Brady, and he 
quietly arranged to get control of the granite that came 
to Albany. Contracting seemed to him to be a good 
method of adding to his capital, and it was not long 



utes of the British Tsles. The stay in France, however, before he was building sewers and laying pavements 



seems to have been of a temporary nature, for before 
the young scion of his family was old enough to ex- 
press an opinion as to the advisability or practicability 



by the mile, He completed contracts for constructing 
the approaches to (be Government Bridge and the stone 
work in the Hawk Street Viaduct. With the profits 



of the change — in fact, when he was but two years old obtained from these works he purchased the Wilton 
— the parents decided that, while France was good quarry, which gave him an unlimited supply of ma- 
enough for a temporary abiding place, there was a terial at first cost. 



country beyond the seas that was better for a perma- 
nent one, to wit, America, and he accordingly em- 
barked for New York, where he remained but for a 
short time before proceeding to Troy, N. Y., which 
place he made his permanent home. It was in that 



Toe next field that attracted Mr. Brady's attention 
was the gas supply of Albany. The gas-lighting com- 
panies of thai city and of Troy were expensive and 
badly managed corporations. Mr. Brady set his wits 
to work to master a cheap and effective method of 



city that young Anthony began his career in life, pretty manufacturing gas. He informed himself of the new 
much on his own account. He attended the public Tessie de Mote system of gas manufacture, brought to 
schools with great regularity during his juvenile days, this country and improved by Jerzmanowski, and he 
and became more than ordinarily well grounded in the ; set about getting control of the old companies. He 
"three R's." When he had attained his fifteenth year knew the economics he could introduce in this service 
he decided to leave the paternal roof and try the world would make them pay. Roswell P. Flower, the late 
on his own account. He obtained his first employment I Governor ; Edward Murphy, afterward Senator, and 
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E. C. Benedict, the financier, liked his plans and helped 
hini acquire control. The deal went through, as many 
of Mr. Brady's deals have done since, and made a great 
deal of money for all concerned. When the Albany 
Gas Light Company had been successfully launched 
Mr. Brady turned bis attention to the condition of the 
lighting companies in Chicago. He found the Chicago 
Gas Company practically bankrupt. Mainly through 
his masterly skill and energy the company was reor- 
ganized and placed upon a sound financial basis. It 
was tic Nt many years later when Mr. Brady found him- 
self associated in the great gas enterprises which lie 
engaged in w ith such men in the financial world as 
E. C. Benedict. C. K. G. Billings, Walter Ferguson. 
Roswell P. Flower, F. P. Olcott, \V. J. Campbell and 
others of equal prominence. 

By studying the chemistry and physics of oil and the 
natural characteristics of the oil and gas strata of the 
continent Mr. Brady was able to organize and success- 
fully operate what was said to have been the Standard 
Oil Company's first competitor. By his efforts the 
Manhattan Oil Company of Lima, Ohio, supplied 
nearly all of the oil used in the gas works of the city of 
Chicago. He also entered the field of electricity, and 
for some time had the control of electrically lighting 
the streets of Albany. One of the great industries of 
the country in which he became largely interested was 
the horse railroad system, and later in the cable lines 
and trolley lines. He was one of the organizers of the 
Metropolitan Traction Company of New York, which 



I hi i in operation the Columbus Avenue and Lexington 
Avenue and flroadway systems. It was about this 
time tbat be made his first impression in Wall Street 
as an organizer. The Providence, R. L, street rail- 
ways were in the market, and they were brought, al- 
most as a matter of course, to Mr. Brad}- and Mr. Ol- 
cott. Three days after the proposition had been sub- 
mitted Mr. Brady returned to New York from an in- 
spection of the property ami advised his associates to 
go into the deal. The contract, involving an expendi- 
ture of thirteen million dollars, was executed in less 
than ten days, and under the able management that was 
immediately instituted proved an immensely profitable 
investment. 

About ten years ago be became active in the work of 
reorganizing what is now known as the Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit Company, and he has been the moving 
spirit in Washington, Philadelphia and other large 
cities in these lines of enterprise. 

Politically, Mr. Brady has always been identified 
with the Democratic party, though he has not followed 
its financial policy as announced in some of its recent 
national platforms. He was a friend arid intimate as- 
sociate of Daniel Manning, William C. Whitney, Ros- 
well P. Flower and many other men distinguished in 
finance and politics. He is a director in many financial 
institutions and Vice-President of the People's Gas 
Light and Coke Company. Tu early life he married 
Marcia A. Myers, daughter of a prominent jurist of 
Vermont. 
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MAJOR JAUKS FATTYX IHx/HFR 

Was torn in Adrian, Mich., March t8, 1857, to the 
Rev. Elijah Holmes Pilcher, S.T.D., LL.D., and his 
wife, Phebe Maria Fiske. TTe received his preliminary 
education in the public schools of Ann Arbor and De- 
troit, and was graduated in arts from the University 
of Michigan in 1879. Having by extra work com- 
pleted the studies preparatory to the baccalaureate de- 
gree early in the winter of that year, he entered the 
Long Island College Hospital in Brooklyn, N. Y., in 
time to save a year's medical school attendance, and 
was thus able to take his medical degree at that insti- 
tution in 1880. 

While still an undergraduate young Pilcher became 
Curator of the Anatomical and Surgical Society, then 
an active organization in Brooklyn, and was one of the 
founders of the "Annals of the Anatomical and Surgi- 
cal Society." a monthly journal published during the 
year 1S80 by that organization, and later transformed 
into the "Annals of Anatomy and Surgery,'' published 
by a corporation of which he was Secretary and one of 
the editors of the journal. After a successful career 
of four years the "Annals of Anatomy and Surgery" 
was discontinued, largely because of die withdrawal 
of Dr. Pilcher from its management. 



In 1S83 the young doctor appeared before the Army 
Examining Board, then in session in New York, con- 
sisting of General Joseph B. Brown and Majors Ben- 
nett A. Clements and John H. Janeway, and liecame 
an approved candidate for appointment to the Medical 
Department of the Army. In June, 1883, under a 
contract as Acting Assistant Surgeon in the United 
States Army, Dr. Pilcher proceeded to the Depart- 
ment of Dakota and took station at Fort Abraham Lin- 
coln, proceeding in the autumn of the same year to 
Camp Poplar River, Montana — being meanwhile, in 
February, 1884, commissioned as Assistant Surgeon — 
whence he was transferred in 1884 to Fort Custer, 
Montana. In 1S87 be proceeded to Fort Monroe, Vir- 
ginia, but was almost immediately relieved from duty 
there and assigned to station at Fort Wood, New 
York, with quarters upon Governor's Island, where 
lie also bad charge of the hospital during the 
ensuing two years and attained his captaincy. In the 
latter part of 1 889 he took station at Fort Clark, Texas, 
returning the following fall to Governor's Island, 
where he remained during the winter and spring of 
1890 and 1 89 1, after which he repaired to Fort Ring- 
gold, Texas. In 1893-05 he was stationed at Fort 
Niagara. New York. From 1895 to 1897 he was at Co- 
lumbus Barracks, Ohio, after a six months' sick leave, 
passed principally in Europe. Thence he proceeded to 
Fort Cook, Nebraska, where he served during the win- 
ter of 1807 and 1898, most of the time also having 
' charge of the office of the Chief Surgeon of the Depart- 
ment of the Platte in Omaha. 

On the first call for troops for the Spanish-American 
War he accompanied the Twenty-second United States 
Infantry, first to Mobile. Ala., and thence to Tampa, 
l-'la. Here his regimental hospital attracted the atten- 
tion of the Chief Surgeon of the forces, who selected 
hiffl to act first as Sanitary Inspector of the camps at 
Tampa, and later as Chief Surgeon of the volunteer 
tmops, then collecting at Jacksonville under the com- 
mand of General Henry W. Lawton, and which were 
later formed into the Seventh Army Corps, under the 
command of General Fitzhugh Lee. Upon the arrival 
of the Corps staff. Captain Pilcher. who had meanwhile 
been commissioned as Major and Brigade Surgeon of 
Volunteers, was detailed as Chief Surgeon of the Sec- 
ond Division of the Corps. About this time he became 
impressed with the especial importance of the Supply 
Department, particularly in connection with volunteer 
medical officers who were not accustomed to army 
methods, and upon bis request, while still retained as 
Executive Officer of the Chief Surgeon's office, be was 
also detailed as Medical Supply Officer of the Corps. 
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When the Seventh Corps was about to proceed to Cuba 
he was detailed to take charge of the Medical Supply 
Department upon the hospital ship Missouri, with a 
view to purveying for the troops about to he stationed 
on the Island of Cuba. This order was changed, how- 
ever, before embarkation to one directing him to estab- 
lish a permanent medical supply depot in the city of 
Savannah. Here an enormous quantity of supplies 
were accumulated and issued by him, until early in 
1899 the tremendous strain to which he bad been sub- 
jected during the war manifested itself in a severe ill- 
ness, which necessitated a sick leave and his ultimate 
retirement in Octolrer, 1900. with the grade of Captain. 

In t886 he prepared :md ddt\ crcd at I'"nrt Custcr 
a series of lectures upon first aid, which were repeated 
in 1887 and 1888 at Governor's Island. These lectures 
formed the basis of bis book upon "First Aid in Illness 
and Injury," which, since its publication in 1893, has 
bad the remarkable history of nine editions in America 
and one in Great Britain. He also devoted much atten- 
tion to the training of the then newly organized Hos- 
pital Corps, and devised a system of bearer drill which 
was issued from the press in 1888. and was the first 
manual of Hospital Corps drill to be published in the 
United States. While at Governor's Island in 1887-89 
be edited for his brother, the responsible editor, the 
"Annals of Surgery," a monthly magazine which bad 
succeeded to the "Annals of Anatomy and Surgery," 
and which has since developed into the chief surgical 
authority of the world. At this lime he also became a 
member of the editorial staff of the New York "Chris- 
tian Advocate," having in charge the health depart- 
ment of that journal, which he continued to direct until 
the failure of his health in 1894. 

In 1896 he was appointed Assistant Secretary of the 
Association of Military Surgeons of the United States, 
and in the following year was elected secretary an 1 
editor, producing the volume of proceedings for thai 
year, and serving until 1899. After an intermission of 
two years he was. in igot. elected permanent secre- 
tary and editor of the Association of Military Sur- 
geons, and in August of that year issued the first num- 
l>er of the "Journal of the Association of Military Sur- 
geons of the United States," which, first as a quarterly 
and later as a monthly magazine, has been an instru- 
ment of the greatest importance in the development of 
military medicine and surgery in the United States. 

In addition to Major Pilcher's strictly professional 
work, he has taken much interest hi all that relates to 
literature and history. While but a boy he established 



and edited "The Capitol" — a monthly paper issued in 
the interests of the students of the Detroit High 
School, then housed in the former capitnl of Michigan 
— -and in this and other publications evinced a strong 
and early literary turn of mind. In 1889 he made a 
card index of the Library of the Military Service In- 
stitution, and in 1900 he supervised the preparation of 
a similar index to the Pennsylvania State Library. His 
work for the State of Pennsylvania resulted also in 
the superb Fourth Series of "Pennsylvania Archives/' 
which he edited for his friend. Dr. George Edward 
Liccd, and which was published in twelve octavo vol- 
umes averaging a thousand pages each. In 1902 he 
prepared a monograph on the "Seal and Arms of Penn- 
sylvania," which was published by the State. 

His services as a teacher of the subjects to which his 
studies have been devoted have been in frequent de- 
mand. In 1889 be was detailed by the War Depart- 
ment to instruct the First Brigade of the Pennsylvania 
National Guard. In jSoCi he was elected Professor of 
.Military Surgery in the Ohio Medical University, 
where he delivered several courses of lectures, and upon 
his change of station was honored by election as Rmeri- 
tus Professor of Military Surgery. During the same 
years he langhl military sanitation in Starling Medical 
College. In 1897 he was elected Professor of Military 
Surgery in the Medical Department of Creigbton Uni- 
versity, a position which he held until his departure for 
duty in the field in connection with the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War. Upon his retirement from active service his 
services were sought hy Dickinson College, in which 
be held the chair of anatomy and embryology in 1900, 
and that of economics and sociology in 1901-1903. He 
also has been Professor of Medical Jurisprudence in 
Dickinson School of Law since 1900. 

He is an honorary member of the Phi P>eta Kappa 
and Delia Chi fraternities, and in 1902 was honored 
by Allegheny College with the degree of L.H.D. 

He has been quick to avail himself of the opportuni- 
ties for improvement and advancement afforded by con- 
tact with his associates, and in addition to his relation 
with the Association of Military Surgeons of the 
United States, of which he is permanent secretary and 
editor, he is a memher of the Military Service Institu- 
tion of the United States and of the Army and Navy 
Club of Washington; he is a compatriot of the Sons 
of the American Revolution and a veteran companion 
of the Military Order of Foreign Wars : a member of 
the American Medical Association and the American 
Medical Editors' Association. 
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ARTHUR T. HEINZE 

Arthur Phiup Heinze, lawyer, capitalist, was 
born in Brooklyn, N. Y., on Deceml>er 18, 1864. His 
father, Otto Heinle, was a merchant of considerable 
standing- in New York City. Arthur's grand father was 
a Lutheran clergyman, who traced his ancestry back to 
Kaspar Aquila, who was associated w ith Martin Luther 
in the latter's translation of the Bible into the German 
language. A copy of this Bible, which was presented 
to this ancestor by the nobles of Thuringia, is now in 
the possession of Mr. Heinze. 

Mr. Heinze's education was characterized by its 
thoroughness. He was an industrious and persistent 
student from the start, and he stood exceptionally high 
in all the grades of the public schools, where he re- 
ceived the instruction which was the foundation of his 
later educational achievements. Soon after he had 
completed his studies in the schools of New York he 
proceeded to Leipsic, Germany, where he took a full 
course in the High School of that famous educational 
center. 

Returning to the United States upon the completion 
of these preliminary studies, Mr. Heinze entered Co- 
lumbia College, from which institution of learning he 
was graduated with high honors in 1885. He was 



already equipped for the battle of life well beyond the 
measure ordinarily allotted to men ; but be was not sat- 
isfied in that regard, and accordingly returned to Leip- 
sic, where he continued his studies for some time, and 
afterward at Heidelberg. After a period thus spent 
in Germany and in travel on the Continent he returned 
to his native country. While in Germany on these 
different occasions he took great pains to perfect him- 
self in the literature ami language of his progenitors, 
and as a result Mr. Heinze may justly claim to lie a 
German scholar of no mean acquirements. Mr. Heinze 
had already decided upon the profession of the law, 
and not long after bis return he entered the Law School 
of Columbia University and was graduated in 1888. 
He immediately entered upon the practice of his pro- 
fession, with varying results for a time, but made his 
first appearance in the active legal world in the law 
offices of Wing, Shoudy and Putnam, where he re- 
mained for several years, taking an active part in the 
litigation of many important cases. The death of Mr. 
Heinze's father, in 1891, materially changed his career. 
The elder Heinze was possessed of considerable means, 
and it fell to the lot of this son to settle up the affairs 
of the estate. Upon the completion of this duty he 
decided upon making an extended tour of the world. 
He visited many foreign lands, and returned to the 
United States by way of the Pacific Coast. His young- 
est brother, F. Augustus Heinze, had cast his fortunes 
in the Western country, and was located at Butte, 
Mont., where he had engaged in the copper mining 
industry. He was not long in discovering that there 
were great possibilities in the development of these 
mines, and he at once proposed to his brother to join 
him in the enterprise. The offer received a favorable 
consideration from the younger Heinze and those with 
whom he was associated, and resulted in the formation 
of the Montana Ore Purchasing Company. The sub- 
sequent operations of the company were attended with 
the most flattering results, and in a short time it ranked 
third in the copper-producing companies of the State, 
disbursing more than twelve hundred thousand dollars 
in four years. 

After several years of uninterrupted success, con- 
flicting interests were developed among certain parties 
in Boston, who, conceiving their rights infringed upon, 
instituted a series of suits against the Purchasing Com- 
pany, numbering in all about fifty. The interests in- 
volved were of great magnitude, and the contest was a 
long and hitter one, being carried through many courts, 
but at last resulted in an unqualified victory for Mr. 
Heinze and his brother and their associates. In this 
litigation Mr. Heinze's legal abilities were of vast serv- 
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icd and profit to his company and promised to safe- 
guard its interests to the end. 

Prior to this successful ending- of the legal struggle 
over the interests of the ore company Mr. Heinze 
looked after and managed the financial ends of his 
brother's copper mining and railroad enterprises in 
British Columbia, where the latter had built an exten- 
sive railroad and a smelter, and had received a subsidy 
of four million acres of land from the Canadian 
Government, This investment proved of immense 
value, and was subsequently sold to the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway Company. 

Having spent several years of unusual activity in the 
Western country, Mr. Heinze determined to turn his 
face eastward. He accordingly transferred the imme- 
diate supervision of his Western interests to other 
hands and returned to New York City, where the old 
firm of his father. Otto Heinze & Co., wholesale dry 
goods and commission merchants, is located, and in 
which concern he still retains a large interest. He is 
still, however, one of the foremost men in the copper 
mining industry of this country and is the possessor of 
vast financial resources. He IS Vice-President of the 
United Copper Company, President of the /Etna In- 
demnity Company, and a Director in the Nipper Con- 
solidated Copper Company, besides holding a similar 
position in several hanking concerns. 



In his private life Mr. Heinze has always manifested 
a great fondness for music, historical studies and lan- 
guages. His proficiency as a linguist is remarkable, as 
he has mastered no less than seventeen languages and 
speaks five with perfect fluency. He has taken practi- 
cally no part in politics, though manifesting a decided 
interest in the various movements that have been made 
from time to time to effect reforms In the conduct of 
municipal affairs. To the same extent he has been out- 
spoken in his support of all movements looking to the 
establishment of a sound monetary system by the Gov- 
ernment. While in the West Mr. Heinze met and mar- 
ried Miss Ruth Mciklejohn Noyes, the youngest daugh- 
ter of John Noyes, one of Montana's pioneers, as well 
as one of its most prominent citizens. He is a member 
of numerous social organizations and clubs, including 
the Hamilton Club, the Crescent Athletic Club, the 
German Club, the Downtown Association, the Silver 
How Club of Butte, Mont,, and the KarU-uhensia So- 
ciety of Heidelberg, Germany. Mr, PTeinze does not, 
however, devote much of his time to the pleasures to 
be found in these associations. The larger part of his 
time is divided between his home and his large business 
and professional duties. Among New York's many 
successful financiers he holds a leading position, the 
importance of w hich lias been greatly augmented by the 
success of recent legal contests. 
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REV. THOMAS JAMES DUCEY 

Thomas J. Ducey, Catholic priest, was born in Ire- 
land, February 4, 1843, Pie came to tliis country when 
he was five years of age, the fortune of his family hav- 
ing Iteen shrunk liy the calamities and sufferings of 
social conditions. In 1859 the distinguished lawyer 
and jurist, James T. Brady, became bis guardian, and 
he was so impressed by the boy that he made him his 
son by adoption. Father Ducey was educated at the 
College of St. Francis Xavier, New York City. While 
yet a lad, he attracted attention on every side by his 
quick wit, pleasing address and refined manners. A 
brilliant career was predicted for him; his guardian 
and adopted father encouraged his fondness for the 
play and theatre, and all actors and singers, including, 
Booth, Forrest and Brignoli, declared he had most 
marvelous dramatic ami vocal genius and that he 
Would be a great success as a tragedian or as a tenor 
on the operatic stage. These compliments made no 
impression on young 1 Ducey; though be was fond of 
fun. and with a nature overflowing with joviality and 
pathos, he bad a very serious side to bis nature, ami 
the great tenor or tragedian be was predicted to be he 
wiped away in the serious aspiration for a higher and 
more sacrificing life. 



Mr. James T. Brady, who was contemporary with 
Charles O'Connor, was desirous that young Ducey 
study for the bar and succeed to him in the profession, 
Brady bad most extraordinary success at the bar. In 
the great Goodyear patent cases, the Singer and 
Wheeler & Wilson sewing machine cases, he proved 
himself to be a man of great scientific grasp. Edward 
N. Dickinson, the great patent lawyer, said of Brady 
that he had more scientific knowledge of patent law 
than a half-dozen of men like himself. During the 
Civil War Brady was distinguished in the defense of 
the Savannah privateer case, the Beale military trial 
at Governor's Island, and the defense of ex-President 
jeftersou Davis. He was associated with Mr. Charles 
O'Connor in the Davis case. Young Ducey, with every 
show for a brilliant legal career, abandoned it all to 
devote himself to the priesthood ami the cause of hu- 
manity. I was present one day at old Dehnonico's. in 
Chamber Street, when I heard the late James T. Brady 
make this remark; "Tom insists on bis determination 
to become a priest. It is a life of great sacrifice and 
devotion; I will not oppose Ins determination, and I 
feel that the boy will make his mark in the American 
church." 

Young Ducey abandoned the study of the law and 
prepared for the priesthood; he entered the Theological 
Seminary of Troy in 1864. He was ordained to the 
priesthood in Decemljer, 1868, and appointed Assistant 
Priest of the Church of the Nativity, Second Avenue, 
near Second Street. The distinguisheddooking and 
charming man, Father George McCloskey, the brother 
"i 1 lie present Bishop of Louisville, was his first pastor. 

Father Ducey's career in the priesthood has been 
characterized by unusual prominence. He has been 
almost constantly in the public eye; though all men 
who know him are forced to confess he has ever shrunk 
from eminence and always avoided the limelight. His 
social standing from the first was eminent; it could not 
be otherwise when he was recognized by the leaders of 
public thought from Washington to Albany. The Gov- 
ernors of the State, for all the years of his priestly life, 
have looked tip to him as an important factor in the 
life of the State and the city. The national leaders in 
Mr, Lincoln's time. Secretaries Seward and Stanton, 
knew him as a youth in his visits to Washington with 
Mr. Brady, and predicted a brilliant career for him. 
Men who know Father Ducey intimately know he is 
in no way a self-seeking man; whatever prominence 
he has is thrust upon him. In the opening of bis career 
as a priest in New York City his temperament was 
such that he sought friends and found them not only 
among the young men and the people of fashion, but 
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in the company of the struggling and the afflicted in 
the tenements of the city, and in the sympathy for the 
outcast from the Tombs to Blackwell's Island and Sing- 
Sing, and all have known his devotion and influence 
l< it the good of all men. 

Father Ducey was active and zealous in the dis- 
charge of his parochial duties, devoting freely of his 
private means to improving the conditions of his parish- 
ioners. His sennons were always on living and prac- 
tical usefulness of man to his fellow-man, and these he 
exemplified in his own conduct, lie volunteered his 
services as Chaplain to the Tombs prison and acted in 
that capacity for three years, this duty being added to 
the labors strictly pertaining to his parish. In 1871 
and 1872 Father Ducey preached a series of sermons 
on the necessity of religious and moral ideals in public 
life. These sermons attracted wide attention for the 
fearlessness with which the young priest attacked the 
vicious practices of public men. The "Tweed Ring," 
which was then in the zenith of its power, took great 
umbrage at these strictures, and even went so far as to 
endeavor to have Father Ducey transferred to some 
parish outside the city. But his superior, Cardinal Mc- 
Closkey, realized that the young priest, though bold and 
fearless in his denunciation of political corruption, had 
avoided all political partisanship, and had the right to 
present moral truths as his conscience and intelligence 
viewed them. Mr. Charles O'Connor, the great lawyer, 
then at the head of the American bar, expressed his 



admiration and pride at the independent and fearless 
course of the young priest on this occasion and gave 
him his personal commendation. 

In 1873 Father Ducey was transferred to St. 
Michael's Church, and there won golden opinions for 
his charity and sacrifice. In 1880 Cardinal McCloskey 
appointed him to found the parish of St. Leo's. Here 
for twenty-five years he has been prominently before 
the community, and the deep interest he has taken in 
all intellectual and moral movements for the good and 
uplifting of his fellow-man has made him a very promi- 
nent character. He was one of the chief founders of 
the People's Municipal League and Social Reform 
Club. His fearless and independent course during the 
Lexow investigation attracted the attention of the 
whole country. I lis action in this matter evoked the 
criticism of the head of the diocese, but he openly 
and respectfully informed the late Archbishop that 
he had a right as an American citizen to lend his 
personality and influence to every mora! movement, 
and when the movement was in no way in violation of 
his priestly prerogatives he intended to exercise them 
and take the consequences. He came out the victor 
in this matter, though his friends, both Protestant and 
Catholic, feared he would be disciplined and suspended. 
He is regarded as a brilliant and eloquent preacher. 
His matter and his manner are always marked with 
the accent of conviction and fearlessness. He is very 
active in kindly and charitable work. 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL ISAAC S. CATLIN 
United Stairs Army 

General Isaac S. Catlin was born on the Catlin 
homestead near Owcgo, N. Y., on July 8. 1835, and 
was educated at the public schools, being graduated 
from the Owego Academy. He early chose the law 
as his profession, and began its study in the office of 
Benjamin F. Tracy. He was admitted to the bar in 
1857. and not long thereafter became the junior mem- 
ber of Benjamin F. Tracy's law firm, under the title of 
Tracy, Warner & Catlin, and he remained in active 
practice until the outbreak of the Civil War, when he 
enlisted ill the Union Army in April. 1861, In the fall 
of i860 he was elected Mayor of Owego, being the 
youngest man up to that time who had filled that posi- 
tion ; but ere the sun had set on the day that President 
Lincoln issued his proclamation for seventy-five thou- 
sand troops young Catlin had raised a company of 
volunteers, of which he was unanimously chosen cap- 
tain. It is claimed that this was the first full company 
of volunteers enrolled in the North, and the claim has 
never been .seriously disputed. 

General Isaac S. Catlin is descended from fighting 
stock; his grandfather, Nathaniel Catlin, enlisted at 



New Haven, Conn., in the early days of the Revolu- 
tion of the American Colonies against the mother coun- 
try, and served faithfully in the American Army until 
the cause of the American patriots was gained and the 
independence of the Colonies was granted. His ma- 
ternal great-grandfather, Garrett Brodhead, who was 
living at Stroudsburg, Pa., at the time of the American 
outbreak against Great Britain, served as an officer 
with the Pennsylvania troops, and his great-uncle, Gen- 
eral Daniel Brodhead, of Milford, Pa., attained dis- 
tinction by his military service directly under General 
Washington himself, who gave to General Brodhead 
the command of the Department of the Delaware, an 
extremely important post, and an evidence of the con- 
fidence in the trustworthiness and military ability of 
General Brodhead which won for its recipient a fore- 
most place among the American soldiers of the Revo- 
lution. 

With such a military ancestry as this, it is no won- 
der young Catlin's blood was fired when "Father 
Abraham" issued his call for troops at lac outbreak ul 
the Civil War. 

Captain Catlin's company of recruits was assigned to 
General Frederick Townsend's Third Regiment of New 
York Volunteers and was ordered to the scene of mili- 
tary activities at the front, where it bore itself with 
such gallantry that it won the encomiums of its com- 
manding general, and after the conclusion of the battle 
of Big Bethel, General Towtisend wrote that "there 
was no braver officer on that field than Captain Catlin." 

In July, 1862, Captain Catlin was appointed Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel of the One Hundred and Ninth Regi- 
ment of New York Volunteers, and two years later. 
June, 1864, he became its Colonel and commanded it 
in most of the battles from the Wilderness to the fall 
of Petersburg, when he was appointed President of a 
general court-martial in Washington City, where he 
served until the conclusion of the Civil War, June, 
1865, when he was mustered out with his regiment. 

At various times during the progress of hostilities 
General Catlin received tokens of approval from his 
superior officers, and he also received three brevet com- 
missions for bravery in the field — the thing always 
I most longed for and, when attained, most dearly cher- 
ished in the true soldier's heart — and afterward a medal 
of honor for most distinguished gallantry on the field. 

When the army had disbanded General Catlin re- 
turned to his home in the State of New York, and the 
industry, intelligence and skill that had won for him 
j renown in the arts of war being again diverted to the 
paths of peace, again won for him a leading place 
among his fellows, and at the next election, in the fall 
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of 1865, he was elected District Attorney for Tioga 
Comity, an office which he filled with the highest dis- 
tinction. 

In 1870 General Catlin was placed Upon tlie retired 
list of the United States Army as Colonel of infantry, 
having previously been commissioned as Major-General 
by brevet. In 1871, having moved to Brooklyn and 
formed a law partnership with Benjamin F. Tracy in 
the meantime, he became assistant to the United States 
District Attorney for the Eastern District of New 
York, and in 1877 he was elected District Attorney of 
Kings County, Xew York. The vigor and the skill 
with which be conducted the duties of the office of Dis- 
trict Attorney won for him a strong following in 
Brooklyn, and three years later he was re-elected for a 
second term. 

In 1885 General Catlin was nominated for Mayor 
of Brooklyn, but there was a three-cornered fight and 
a serious defection in the Republican party in favor of 
the independent candidacy of General John B. Wood- 
ward, and General Catlin was defeated by this defec- 
tion in his own party lines. But the canvass he con- 
ducted that year was one of the most aggressive and 
picturesque ever seen in the City of Churches. In 1893 
he was nominated for Congress, but declined the nomi- 
nation, and in 1896 he was offered the nomination for 
Lieutenant-Governor on the Democratic ticket. 

Although Getieral Catlin acted as prosecuting officer 
for ten years in his capacity of District Attorney, he 
also defended many persons accused of crime, includ- 
ing those charged with murder in the first and second 
degrees. He was also counsel of the Sheriff of Kings 
County for nine years. By his brothers-in-anns Gen- 
eral Catlin was six times chosen Grand Marshal of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, and he was selected by 
the Mayor and Common Council to command the Co- 



lumbian parade, which was reviewed by President 
Cleveland. 

At the Centennial celebration on July 4, 1876, he 
was chosen by the Mayor and Common Council of the 
city to deliver the Centennial oration at Fort Greene, 
and the oration was afterward published by the city ; 
and in 1891, at the unveiling of the Soldiers and Sail- 
ors' Monument at Owego on the Fourth of July, on 
which occasion Senator Thomas C. Piatt presided and 
General Benjamin F. Tracy made a speech remarkable 
for the heights of oratory to which it rose, General 
Catlin delivered an address that evoked the highest 
enthusiasm. 

During the Spanish- American War and the follow- 
ing guerrilla warfare in the Philippines General Catlin 
took a prominent part in public affairs, visiting the 
Island of Cuba in the winter and spring of 1899 and 
making a trip to the Philippines in December, 1900, 
remaining until April, 1 901. His observations on those 
two trips were widely published in various journals 
throughout the country, for the General wields a 
trenchant pen. He had an added interest in these trips, 
in that his son, G. de G. Catlin, is a First Lieutenant in 
the Second United States Infantry and served gallantly 
in Cuba and the Philippines, 

After a military career to which the overworked ad- 
jective "strenuous" may be justly applied — his right 
leg was shattered by a shell in the awful carnage at 
Petersburg and had to he amputated — after the tur- 
moils of an unusually active and successful political 
career and the keen intellectual activities of one of the 
foremost practitioners of the law of his day and gen- 
eration. General Catlin now spends most of his time 
enjoying country life at "Meadowfield," the Catlin 
homestead »n Tioga County, although he still retains 
bis legal residence in the borough of Brooklyn. 
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JAMES STILLMAN 

James STILLMAN, financier, although reared in the 
North and practically a New Yorker from toyhood, is 
a Texan hy birth, his parents being temporary resi- 
dents of Brownsville, Texas, where he first saw the 
light of day, on June o,, 1850. His ancestral lines, 
however, are traceable to George Stillman, who was 
born in London, England, in 1654, and, when a com- 
paratively young man, came to America and settled 
in Hadley, Mass., removing subsequently, however, to 
Wethersfield. Conn. His ancestor on the maternal side 
was John Goodrich, of Bury St. Edmunds, in Suffolk, 
England, who settled in Wethersfield in 1640. Mr. Still- 
man's great-grandfathers fought on the side of the 
patriots in the War for Independence. His father was 
Charles Stillman. a man of uncommon business sagac- 
ity and force of character, who acquired a fortune in 
mercantile pursuits and increased it by judicious invest- 
ments in railroad properties and in real estate, princi- 
pally in the South. 

A good portion of James Stillman's youth was spent 
in Hartford, Conn., and he was educated at a private 
school at Sing Sing, N. Y. After completing his 
studies, having a thorough practical education, he en- 
tered the employ of Smith & Dunning, a leading firm 



of cotton commission merchants in New York, and 
he had scarcely attained his majority when he became 
a member of the firm of Smith, Woodward & Still- 
man, succeeding to the business of the older house. 
From the outset of his career Mr. Stillman displayed 
a remarkable aptness for business. His excellent judg- 
ment, combined with a restless energy and a readiness 
to grasp opportunities, speedily won the respect and 
admiration of his business associates, and in a short 
time obtained for him an influential position in local 
commercial circles. In 1873 veteran merchant; Mr. 
I Smith, retired, and Mr. Stillman and William Wood- 
ward, a brother of James T. Woodward, President of 
the Hanover National Bank, continued the business 
under the firm name of Woodward & Stillman, a name 
which it continued to liear after Mr. Woodward's 
death. 

Business qualities developed by Mr. Stillman made 
him a welcome and valued adviser in enteqirises of 
various kinds where shrewd judgment and far-seeing 
business tact were required. Early in his career he 
won the esteem and confidence of Moses Taylor, the 
merchant and banker, and an earnest and lasting friend- 
ship between the two men was the result. Mr, Still- 
man was associated with the sagacious millionaire in 
several projects of considerable magnitude, including 
the construction of the Houston and Texas Central 
Railroad. Through Mr. Taylor he also became inter- 
ested in many important corporations, and eventually 
he became a recognized factor in all of the principal 
interests identified with the great Moses Taylor estate. 

In November, 1 S91, Mr. Stillman succeeded Percy 
R. Pyne, Moses Taylor's son-in-law, as President of 
the National City Bank, and it has been under his pro- 
gressive administration that the business of this bank 
has attained its present enormous proportions. Al- 
though its original capital of one million dollars has 
not been increased, the deposits have attained greater 
proportions than that of any other bank in the United 
States. For an institution engaged in a general mer- 
cantile and commercial business to have over one hun- 
dred million dollars on deposit is indeed remarkable. A 
brief reference to the origin and history of this great- 
est of financial institutions is not inappropriate in con- 
nection with a sketch of its present able manager. The 
original charter of the bank was granted in 1812, and 
it continued to do business without change until 1865, 
when it was reorganized as a national bank, with 
Moses Taylor as President. Mr. Taylor was connected 
with the liank as a Director for fifty-five years and was 
Its President for twenty-six years. He gave the insti- 
tution a world-wide reputation for conservatism and 
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solidity. In the same year in which the bank was 
chartered it purchased from the Bank of the United 
States, whose charter had expired the year before, its 
banking house on the present site of the City Bank and 
the house on Pine Street in the rear ; with this property 
went a banking house in Greenwich Village, as it 
was then called, on Hammond Street. It is interesting 
to note that Hammond Street was the first one in the 
city to be lighted by gas, and the residents were in the 
habit of making excursions to that neighborhood to 
see the wonderful illuminant. 

Aside from being President of the City Bank, Mr. 
Stillman is also President of the Second National Bank 
and is connected as an officer or director with many 
other moneyed institutions, railroads, banks and indus- 
trial corporations, among them being the Amalgamated 
Copper Company, the Allis-Chalmers Company, the 
American Surety Company, the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad Company, the Bowery Savings Bank, the 
Chicago and Alton, the Chicago and Northwestern, the 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy, the Lackawanna, the 
Northern Pacific, the Southern Pacific and the Union 
Pacific Railway companies, the Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany, the Hanover National Bank, the Lawyers' Title 
Insurance Company, the Northern Securities Company, 



the Western Union Telegraph Company, and a num- 
ber of other institutions of less importance. 

By his connection with these various interests it can 
be readily understood that Mr. Stillman to-day is the 
most powerful man in Xew York's financial field. In 
Wall Street he is regarded by all as the dominant fac- 
tor, The personality of Mr. Stillman is pleasing. He 
is young, measured by his power and the Wall Street 
standard. And that his social qualities and duties are 
not neglected is evidenced by the fact that he is a mem- 
ber of such clubs as the Union, the Metropolitan, the 
Century, the Union League, the Manhattan and the 
Reform. He is an enthusiastic yachtsman and the 
owner of a splendid craft of fine racing qualities, but 
which he uses mostly for pleasure voyages. Tie is a 
member of the New York Yacht Club, the Seawan- 
haka-Corinthian Yacht Club, the Eastern Yacht Club, 
the St. Augustine Yacht Club, the Jekyl Island Club, the 
Storm King Club, the New York Historical Society 
and the Metropolitan Club of Washington, Mr. Still- 
man is also a great lover of horses, and is the owner 
of some of the finest blooded stock in the country. He 
has a fine farm at Cornwall-on-Hudson, w here he takes 
an intelligent interest in the raising of fine cattle and 
blooded horses. 
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CHARLES ADOLPHUS SC HIE REN 

Charles Adolpuus Sciiikrkv, merchant, was born 
in Diisseldorf, Rhenish Prussia, February 28, 1842. 



mer retiring five years later. As the business grew 
under the safe and skilful management of Mr. Schieren, 
it was found expedient to broaden its scope, and ac- 
cordingly branch houses were established in Philadel- 
phia, Boston and Chicago, and large tanneries were 
purchased and carried on in Brooklyn, Adamsburg, 
Pa., and Bristol, Tenn. Mr. Schieren has always given 
the closest attention to the details in the manufacture 
of belting, and has thus been able to discover such de- 
fects as existed ill the process and to obviate them in 
many instances by improvements of his own devising. 
He was quick to avail himself of the use of electricity 
as a mdtor and a light-giving agent, and in other ways 
in the development of bis products. For use in elec- 
trical machinery he invented an electrical belt, in which 
a coating of composition was spread over the belt to 
preserve the leather. This invention was followed by 
his "American joint leather link belt," in which Small 
links of leather are strung on steel pins and joined to- 
gether by an ingenious device. These were followed 
by the product] 1 n of an ingenious perforated electric 
belt, to prevent the formation of what are known in the 
trade as air cushions. These useful inventions proved 
to be of the utmost advantage in the use of swift- 
running electrical machinery, and were large factors 
in bringing Mr. Schieren into a leading position in the 
leather belting trade. His thorough grasp of the busi- 
ness is shown in the several papers written by him on 
the subject, entitled "The Use and Abuse of Belting," 
"Transmission of Tower bv Belt." "The Historv of 



In T856, when he was fourteen years of age, he emi- . Leather Belting," and "From the Tannery to the Dy- 

grated with his parents to this country. He had re- tamo" these papers having been read and discussed 

ceived an admirable public-school education in Ger- before the National Electric Lighting Association and 

many for one of his age, and decided at once upon his the Technical Society of New York, 

arrival in America to begin the work of gaining his Although the scene of Mr. Schieren's entire business 

own livelihood. He accordingly learned the cigar- career lias lieen in New York, in what is familiarly 

maker's trade, and afterward assisted his father in the known in the leather trade as "The Swamp," his resi- 

business in Brooklyn. In 1864 he entered the service deuce for the entire period has been in Brooklyn, and 



of Philip F. Pasquay as a clerk in his leather belting 
manufactory in New York. Here he remained for a 
number of years, giving the closest attention to busi- 



it is with that city that his social and political interests 
arc closely identified. Tn politics he has always been 
a pronounced Republican, and has always manifested 



ness, and in time becoming the manager of the estab- the deepest interest in the success of his party. While 

lishment. In 1868, having accumulated a capital of this is true in a national sense, it is equally true that 

two thousand dollars, he decided to enter into business in the selection of municipal officers he has always 

on his own account, and. although it was a very mod- thrown the weight of his large influence in favor of a 

est beginning, he promptly met all his engagements pure government, within his party's lines, if possible, 



and gradually built up a large and profitable business. 
The concern now occupies an enviable position in the 
leather belting trade, ranking as one of the largest 
manufactories of its kind in the world. In 1882 Jacob 
R. Stine and Fred A. M. Burrell, two faithful em- 



but if not to be thus attained, then by a combination 
with those of another political faith who were equally 
non-partisan where local interests alone were to be con- 
sidered. For three years he was the President of the 
Young Republican Club of Brooklyn- He early iden- 



ployees, were given an interest in the concern, the for- 1 tified himself in the project to reorganize the Republi- 
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can party in Kings County prior to 1893, atK ' P' an 
of reorganization submitted by him was adopted by the 
regular organization. It was in one of the Brooklyn 
Mayoralty campaigns that he showed most conclusively 
his devotion to his party and the city he luves so well. 
When it was found to be necessary that some man with 
a firm hand and of good executive ability should take 
the helm in the management of the canvass, he turned 
his big business in New York over to other hands and 
devoted his entire time until election day to the man- 
agement of the campaign. This zeal and activity was 
the natural result of his early training in the ranks of 
his party. In i860, when be was but eighteen years of 
age, and three years Ijefore he could cast his first vote, 
be was an active member of the Wide Awakes, the pio- 
neers of torchlight campaigns, that added so much to 
the picturcsqucncss of the work done in behalf of 
Abraham Lincoln, During all that autumn young 
Schleren marched with "the boys." bis enthusiasm not 
mienched hut rather heightened by the labor and sacri- 
fices involved, not infrequently attended by personal 
danger, as party feeling ran so high at that time that 
the Wide Awakes were on more than one occasion 
assaulted by the rougher element in the party opposed 
to them. In one such instance his organization was 
able to protect Horace Greeley from rough handling 
by a mob which undertook to prevent him from deliver- 
ing an address 111 Ihooklyn. Trained in suck a school, 
it is not surprising that he is the possessor of so much 
zeal in his more mature years. It was this zeal and his 



well-known efforts in behalf of a clean municipal ad- 
ministration that brought him the nomination of 
Mayor of Brooklyn in 1893. He was elected by a very 
large majority, and his entire administration was char- 
acterized by a wise and conservative management of 
the city's affairs. Although earnestly solicited, he de- 
clined a renomination. 

Mr. Scliicrcn has taken part to every important re- 
form movement in the city of his adoption, and is par- 
ticularly active in matters pertaining to the interests 
of the Lutheran Church in America, in most of whose 
public movements he has taken a prominent part. Thus 
he was actively concerned in the erection of the beauti- 
ful bronze statue of Martin Luther at Washington, 
D. C, while the new Lutheran college buildings at 
Gettysburg, Pa. (the Pennsylvania College), owes 
much to his earnest interest and encouragement. He 
has for many years served as a trustee of the Young 
Men's Christian Association and of the Sunday-School 
Union in Brooklyn, and also as a director in the Union 
for Christian Work and in the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children, He was a member of the 
committee appointed for the erection of a statue of 
Henry Watd Reecher, and of that of J. S. T. Strana- 
han, and also of the committee appointed for the erec- 
tion of a new building for the Young Women's Chris- 
tian Association. He has always taken a deep interest 
in our export trade, and was recently chosen as tem- 
porary chairman of the National Consular Reform 
Convention which met in Washington. 
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was not successful in his candidacy, owing' to the large 
Democratic ascendency, but several years later lie was 
appointed by Governor Fenton to fill the vacancy in 
the same court caused by the death of Judge Florence 
McCarthy, and gave his entire salary as judge to the 
widow of Judge McCarthy, who had been left without 
any considerable means. Upon the expiration of his 
term Judge Dittenhoefer declined the nomination to 
succeed himself and returned to his private practice. 
While on the bench he was distinguished for his sound 
reasonings and impartial rulings. 

Though of Southern birth, Judge Dittenhoefer* s 
earliest political opinions were formed at a period when 
the country was in the throes of a great discussion on 
the slavery question, and he early espoused the cause 
of the Republican party awl cast his vote in i860 for 
Abraham Lincoln, with whom he was on terms of 
friendship; He was active in the councils of his party, 
and was particularly influential among the German 
voters, A public speaker of commanding ability, his 
services in the political campaigns were always eagerly 
sought by the party managers. He was made chair- 
man of the Gentian Republican Central Committee, a 
position which he occupied for twelve years. 

While there is no branch of law in which Mr. Dit- 
tenhoefer has not been a conspicuous figure, he has 
been especially prominent in litigation relating to the 
stage, and is an authority in that branch of the law. 
Arram Jesse Dittenhoefer, lawyer, jurist, was He procured the incorporation of what is known as 
born in South Carolina, March 17, 1835. His parents j the Actors' Fund, and has for many years acted as its 
moved to New York four years later, and his father counsel, without compensation. One of the most nota- 
engaged in mercantile pursuits, in which he was quite jble cases he was ever engaged in was one involving the 
successful. He was very popular among the German ! rights of an extradited American citizen. For nearly 
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element of New York on account of his kind and gen- 
erous disposition, and it is said of him that it was 
throttgh his friendship and kindly interest that many 
young men got their start in life. 

Young Dittenhoefer acquired a good preparatory 



fifty years a controversy had raged between the United 
States and England as to the right to try a person for 
a different crime than the one for which he was extra- 
dited. England insisted that this could not be done, 
while the United States authorities contended that such 



education in the public schools and entered Columbia a right existed. A case was finally presented which 



College. At college he was diligent in his studies and 
almost always occupied a leading position in his classes, 
lie received, in variably, the first prizes in Latin and 



was to settle this vexed question for all time. The 
case was against one Rauscher, and Judge Ditten- 
hoefer, appearing for the defendant, who was extra- 



Greek, and displayed such proficiency in these branches dited for murder on the high seas, but was subsequently 

that the distinguished professor, Charles Anthon, was tried and convicted for cruel and inhuman punishment 

in the habit of referring to him as the "Ultima Thule" of a seaman, moved for a dismissal of the later charge 

of his class. He was graduated with the highest hon- on the ground that the prisoner was not extradited 

ors in the class of 1856. After a thorough course of therefor, but for another ofTense. The court before 

legal training he was admitted to the bar. at the age which the case was first tried decided against his con- 

of twenty-one, and at once commanded attention by his tention, but the Supreme Court of the United States, 

manifest ability and made rapid progress. Lie early on an appeal taken by him, reversed the decision of the 

evinced an active interest in politics, and was the Re- lower court, and decided that Rauscher could be tried 

publican candidate for Justice of the City Court. He 1 only for the crime for which he had been extradited. 
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This decision attracted wide attention, and has become 
of international importance, the principle having been 
emlxxlicd in the extradition treaties existing between 
the United States and all foreign countries with which 
we have such treaties. It is interesting to note in con- 
nection with this case that Judge Dittenhoefer was 
originally assigned by the court to look after the inter- 
ests of Ranscher, who was a poor man, the mate of an 
American vessel, and the Judge became so interested in 
the important questions of law involved that he con- 
sented to carry on the case to its final termination with- 
out compensation from any source. 

Judge Dittenhoefer is a specialist in the law- relating 
to excise matters, and lias handled some notable cases 
in that line, particularly those growing out of the ad- 
ministration of the old Excise Board. He is also well 
versed in the laws governing financial institutions and 
is counsel for several large insurance companies. He 
holds a like relation to the Lincoln National Bank, the 
Franklin National Bank and the Mercantile Credit 
Guarantee Company. Some years ago he was counsel 
for the hankers and newspaper men who were indicted 
in Washington for refusing to answer the questions 
put to them hy the oimmittee of the United States Sen- 
ate appointed to investigate the sugar scandal ; recently 
he has been counsel in the criminal prosecution of the 
parties indicted in the importation of Japanese silks, 
and gained conspicuous success in defeating the appli- 
cation made by the heirs of Richard Wagner to enjoin 
the Metropolitan Opera House from producing "Par- 



sifal." He has at times been retained in important 
criminal cases, and in these he has displayed wonderful 
reasoning powers and a rare gift for analyzing testi- 
mony. As an advocate be stands pre-eminent, and his 
addresses before the court or jury are characterized 
by their clarity, force and keen insight into human 
affairs. 

In his private life Judge Dittenhoefer is one of the 
most genial and companionable of men. He is fond of 
amusement, and it follow; that he is a frequent attend- 
ant at the theatres. He is an entertainer of no mean 
sort on his own account, and is a willing contributor 
to the pleasure of others. As illustrative of this phase 
of the Judge's character, an amusing incident is related 
as having occurred on one of his many trips to Europe. 
To while away the tcdiousness of the voyage a mock 
court was instituted for the trial of Mark Twain on the 
charge of being the must unc;nisdonah1e liar in the 
world. Judge Dittenhoefer presided at the trial, and 
the jury consisted of twelve Yale students. Hie trial 
was replete with sallies of wit between the Judge, the 
counsel and the prisoner, who was duly convicted. The 
sentence of the court was that the culprit should be 
compelled to read his own works three hours each day 
until the vessel arrived at Bremen. The severity of the 
sentence was attested by the fact that Twain fell in a 
swoon upon hearing it pronounced. A pardon was 
granted on condition that the prisoner proceed to Ger- 
many and change his name to the German form — Bis- 
Mark. 
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J. EDWARD SIMMONS 

J. Edward Simmons is one of the most prominent 
and highly esteemed men in the business circles of 
Greater New York. He was born in the city of Troy, 
N. Y., in 184.T, and spent the early years of his life in 
that city. ITe is descended from the Dutch, his pater- 
nal ancestor having come from Holland about one hun- 
dred and fifty years ago. His maternal ancestry runs 
back to an old New Hampshire family, and both sides 
were well represented in the struggle for American 
independence. Mr. Simmons did not begin life as a 
poor boy. He was the son of a prosperous merchant, 
whose standing was high and of long duration, and as 
a lad he had more than usual educational facilities. 
After acquitting himself creditably in the public schools 
and at the academy in bis native town he supplemented 
these studies by a three years' course at a well-known 
boarding school at Sand Lake. From there he entered 
Williams College, from which he was graduated with 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts, after a four years' 
course, and later he received the degree of Bachelor of 
Laws from the same institution. Upon the completion 
of his collegiate course he began the study of law at 
the Albany Law School. After a full course he was 
admitted to the bar and began the practice of his pro- 



fession in his native city. Here he continued for four 
or five years. He then decided to abandon the field 
of law and enter upon a mercantile career. He accord- 
ingly associated himself with bis father in the whole- 
sale grocery business, and rapidly acquired a knowl- 
edge of the business in all its details. His aptitude for 
an active commercial life was shown from the first, and 
lie soon took high rank among the active business men 
of his community, As he advanced in commercial knowl- 
edge, however, he became desirous of occupying a 
broader field. Although conducting an unusually pros- 
perous business at this time in Troy, he decided to close 
his career there and remove to New York. I n 1X67 he 
entered Wall Street and became a member of a con- 
servative old commission house in that financial center. 
The zeal with which he entered this new field is attested 
by the fact that it took him just five years to work 
himself into an invalid, and the doctors drove him 
away from the long office hours that had overtaxed a 
physique amply qualified for extraordinary wear and 
tear. Many complain of overwork; few die of it; but 
Mr. Simmons had played close to the limit, and at 
thirty-one he was almost a physical wreck. But he 
rested only for a year, when he was lack into the 
hurly-burly of the Stock Exchange district, and there 
he has been a prominent factor ever since. 

In 1884 there was a panic in Wall Street, when for 
a time it seemed as if consequences would he destruc- 
tive far beyond Stock Exchange limits. In that year 
the Marine Bank, one of the leading financial institu- 
tions in New York, had been forced to suspend pay- 
ment, and the memorable failure of Grant & Ward 
startled the whole country. The New York Stock Ex- 
change stood benumbed, till, of a sudden, the failure 
of its own President caused still greater excitement, 
and a sweeping panic ensued, A suspension of the 
Stock Exchange was seriously considered by its mem- 
bers, and conservative men whispered with one an- 
other of greater perils yet to come. The greatest want 
was a leader for the Stock Exchange. J. Edward Sim- 
mons was ehisen. Everywhere grew alarm and dis- 
trust, but the Exchange survived. Out of its distress 
its new leader brought it, stronger than it had ever 
been in its history, and the eleven hundred brokers who 
made up the membership of Wall Street's great finan- 
cial institution gave to President Simmons a re-election 
by a vote unparalleled in its history, and again he was 
elected, and would have been chosen for the fourth 
time if bis consent could have been obtained. His 
health having again become impaired by his untiring 
labors, he spent a year in travel abroad, with beneficial 
results. 
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In 1888 Mr. Simmons was chosen President of the 
Fourth National Bank, one of the most substantial 
financial institutions of the country, and he has held 
the position continuously to the present time. In his 
banking career he has made an enviable record. He 
has never failed to keep a contract, has never failed 
to meet every financial obligation, and no claim against 
him has ever been the subject of litigation. An ardent 
Democrat of the old school, he has taken an active part 
in the larger politics of the day, especially in national 
contests, hut he lias persistently refused, though fre- 
quently urged, to hold any political office. He has, 
however, held important trusts of a non-political char- 
acter to which no emoluments are attached. He served 
as Commissioner of Common Schools, and in i88f> was 
chosen President of the Board of Education, in which 
capacity he served for five consecutive terms. Many 
beneficial changes were made in the school system dar- 
ing his incumbency, anil in 1 SSS. inainh through Ins 
influence, the Legislature passed a bill conferring col- 
legiate rank and power upon the New York Normal 
College. He also took the deepest interest in prompt- 
ing the success and influence of the College of New 
York. During bis absence in Europe his name was 
strongly advocated by the business men of the city for 
the office of Mayor, but be declined the intended honor, 
lie is President of the New York Infant Asylum, one 



of the largest charities of the city; Governor of the 
New York Hospital, and Vice-President of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. In line with his settled purpose not 
to accept a political office, he declined the position of 
Collector of the Port of New York, tendered to him 
by President Cleveland in 1885. 

Mr. Simmons has for many years been an active 
member of the Masonic fraternity, holding many prom- 
inent positions in the order, and in 1883 be was chosen 
Grand Master for the State of New York. In 1885 he 
was advanced to the highest degree known to the 
order — the thirty-third degree. His social position is 
indicated by his membership in some of the most ex- 
clusive clubs, including the Manhattan, Riding, Metro- 
politan, Players', University. Lawyers' and New York 
Athletic. lie is also a memlter of the St. Nicholas 
Society, the New England Society and of the Williams 
Alumni Association. He was married to Julia, daugh- 
ter of Mr. George Greer, of New York City. Besides 
his city residence, he is the possessor of a charming 
summer home near Lake George, known as the "Stag's 
Head," where his seasons of leisure are passed. 

A man of serious aims, shrewd in business, broad 
in views, cherishing generous ideals, entertaining in 
society, conscious of the dignity of life — such are the 
traits -which stand out conspicuously in the character 
of Mr. Simmons. 
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JACOB RUPPHRT, JR. 

Jacob Rutpert, Jr., brewer, manufacturer, was 
born in New York City, August 17, 1867, and was 
educated in the public schools and in the Columbia 
Grammar School. His father had planned for him a 
career as mining and civil engineer, and at eighteen 
young Ruppert bad passed the entrance examinations 
of the Columbia School of Mines, but afterward aban- 
doned his plans and determined to take up the business 
in which his father bad been engaged before him. He 
accordingly entered bis father's brewery as an humble 
employee, and with the fixed purpose of learning the 
business to the minutest details. Tie began literally 
OH the ground floor, and the first duty he learned to 
perform was that of washing the returned kegs. At 
this he served a regular apprenticeship, as he did in 
every other branch of the immense establishment. In 
tour years be bad passed through all the grades, and 
was made superintendent in 1889. So well equipped 
was be in a thorough practical knowledge of the busi- 
ness that his management was an assured success from 
the start, and the business of the concern has been 
greatly extended under bis intelligent direction. 

Possessed of great wealth, with a warm, generous 
nature, it was natural that Mr. Ruppert should become 



a prominent figure in social and political life. His first 
step in this direction w ; as when, as a verv young man, 
be became a private in the Seventh Regiment, that 
organization which has graduated from its ranks so 
many men distinguished in military and civil life. He 
had a genius for military affairs, and rapidly acquired 
proficiency in drill and tactics. He very early received 
promotion, and in 1889 Governor Hill appointed him 
on his military staff, with the rank of Colonel and aide- 
de-camp. Upon Governor Flower's accession be ad- 
vanced him to the senior rank on the staff, and be took 
a prominent part in the military display attending the 
Columbian celebrations, delivering the address of ac- 
ceptance of the Columbia Monument for the State of 
New York. He also took a prominent part in the 
ceremonies attending the inauguration of President 
Cleveland. 

Following in the footsteps of his honored father. 
Colonel Ruppert affiliated himself with Tammany Hall. 
In doing this he had not only followed the example set 
him by the elder Ruppert, but bad apparently followed 
the advice of Clark Howell before it was given — that 
all New York Democrats ought to join Tammany. 
He lieeame almost at once an active member of the 
organization, and in time assumed the leadership of his 
district. He had always been an ardent worker in 
every municipal campaign, and in that of 1807 he was 
selected by Tammany as its candidate for the office of 
President of the Doard of Aldermen, but he declined 
the nomination. The story of bow be came to be a can- 
didate for Congress is quite interesting, A visitor to 
his office a*ked incidentally who was to l)e the Con- 
gressional candidate in that district. Colonel Ruppert 
[ was unable to give an answer, but he passed the in- 
quiry along over the telephone to Mr. Croker at the 
Democratic Club, who in a few- moments directed the 
reply: "Well, tell him we'd like to have him take it." 
Colonel Ruppert avers that beyond bis notification to 
Mr. Croker that he would accept, and the forwarding 
of his campaign contribution, that was all be knew 
about running for Congress. He served during the 
Fifty-sixth Congress, but declined a rcnomination, the 
duties of a member and a life at the capital not lieing 
in accordance with his tastes and inclinations. Not- 
withstanding his distaste for legislative duties, he was 
faithful in bis attendance upon all of the sessions while 
a member, and performed all the work assigned to him 
011 coTumitk'es with the -aire energy and dioroiighness 
that have characterized him through all his life in 
everything that be undertakes to do. He was attentive 
to the calls made up him by bis constituents, and no 
labor was considered too hard, if it was found neces- 
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sary to protect their interests. Since his retirement 
from Congress he has given his entire time to the 
management of his business interests, which are not 
confined to the famous brewery. He has large invest- 
ments in the Astoria Silk Company, of which he is 
President, and the De La Vcrgne Ice Company, of 
which be is a Director, lie is also connected, as a 
Director, with several of New York's leading financial 
institutions. 

Colonel Ruppert is very fond of club life, as is evi- 
denced bv the numerous memberships which lie holds. 
His name is found on the rolls of the New York Ath- 
letic, the Manhattan, the Democratic, the Suburban, 
(be Military, the Jockey, the Catholic, the Arion, the 
Liederkranz, the Larcbmont Yacht, the Atlantic Yacht 
and the New York Yacht clubs. In all of these his 
face is a familiar one, and he takes the liveliest interest 
in their transactions and a genuine delight in his inter- 
course with his fellow-members. He is always to be 
fount! foremost in all sporting events of a national or 
international character, and is an enthusiastic yachts- 
man. He is a literal patron of the turf, and at one 
time had a famous string of blooded horses, which 
was said not to have its equal in the country. His 
stables while in existence are believed to not only have 



furnished their owner with the desired amusement, 
which was the primary object, but to have also proved 
a profitable investment. Colonel Ruppert, though not 
an active member of the racing fraternity, still main- 
tains a lively interest in the breeding of horses, and he 
is the owner of several animals of great value. Dogs 
are also one of the Colonel's keenest delights, and he 
has one of the finest collections of St. Bernards in the 
country, some of which have carried off blue ribbons 
at Madison Square Garden and other shows. The 
Boston terrier is another breed of which he is a great 
admirer, and of which he is the owner of several very 
fine specimens. Next to his horses and dogs Colonel 
Ruppert enjoys yachting, and he has for many years 
been the owner of one of the finest yachts in New York 
waters. But above and beyond all this wealthy young 
clubman's enthusiasm are his books and their bindings. 
He is a great reader, and has a valuable collection, 
mostly of modern literature and English classics. He 
has made a study of the covers of books as well as of 
their contents, and he is a connoisseur in the art of bind- 
ing. His books are rebound as soon as purchased, and 
are in the most expensive form. He has a great fond- 
ness for rare editions and is the possessor of a number 
of great value. 
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LUDWIG NISSEN 

Liidwig Nissetv', merchant and capitalist, was born 
in Husum, Schleswig-TToIstein, on December 2, 1855. 
He comes of a distinguished family and is connected 
by tics of consanguinity with the famous Danish states- 
man, George Nicholaus von Nissen. On the maternal 
side he traces his descent from the old Polish nobility. 
His mother was a direct descendant of Count von 
Dawartzky, who, for having taken an active part in the 
Polish revolution toward the close of the eighteenth 
century, was exiled and his estates confiscated by the 
Russian Government. 

Mr. Nissen was educated in the public schools of his 
native town and was at an early age appointed to a 
position of trust in the Imperial District Court of 
Schleswig-Holstein. The strict formalities and petty 
restrictions inseparable from the position chafed young 
Nisseri's spirit and he grew restive and discontented. 
He had the consciousness of possessing abilities for 
the accomplishment of greater tilings than the per- 
functory duties connected with the handling of public 
documents. He had a great ambition to get into the 
commercial world, and his young vision had already 
extended beyond the borders of his own land to the 
• shores of far-off America, where he believed the possi- 



bilities were boundless. Against his expressed desire 
to emigrate to this country his father set his face and 
used all his persuasive powers to dissuade him from 
carrying his desire into effect. He said to him, at 
length : "Well, you have my consent to go to America; 
you can become a merchant if fortune favors you. But 
before taking this important step consider that here 
you have a good position, which is secure to you, while 
there you will be absolutely friendless, perhaps penni- 
less." This was not encouraging talk, but the young 
man's ardor was not chilled by it, and after due deliber- 
ation he decided to cast his lot in the New World. 
Accordingly we find him landing in New York on Sep- 
tember 11, 1872, with the munificent sum of two dol- 
lars and fifty cents in his pocket as the sum total of the 
capital with which he was to begin his commercial 
career. The elder Nissen bad doubtless counted upon 
his son soon tiring of his new venture, and that, becom- 
ing disgusted and discouraged with the prospect before 
him in America, he would write for money to take him 
back home. But he evidently was ignorant of the true 
character of the young man and of his dauntless reso- 
lution. It may readily l)e supposed that the small capi- 
tal was soon exhausted, even with the most careful 
economy, and the young sprig of European nobility 
had to scan the columns of the daily press for a chance 
to get something to do which would keep him from 
actual want. Through an advertisement in the Staats 
Zeitung he was enabled to obtain humble employment. 
I It was not exactly in the direct line of his mercantile 
ambition, but he consoled himself by recalling the old 
Spanish proverb: "When you cannot get what you 
like, you must like what you can get." His duties in 
his new rule were more numerous than aristocratic, 
but he nevertheless did them thoroughly and well, char- 
acteristics which have remained with him through life, 
and in time he succeeded in improving his condition by 
obtaining a subordinate place in a hotel in Dey Street. 
Here lie soon gained the favor of his employer, and 
was in a comparatively short time promoted to the 
position of cashier. He was now doing well, and his 
hopes began to run high. He was careful of his earn- 
ings and never abandoned the central idea of getting 
into commercial life. An opportunity presented itself 
when he was offered and accepted a position in a fac- 
tory, his object being to obtain a knowledge of the 
details against the day when he should become a manu- 
facturer himself. His hopes were, however, doomed 
to be disappointed for a time. The factory became in- 
solvent, and young Nissen soon found himself in al- 
most as bad a plight financially as when he first landed 
in the country. His condition would have been dis- 
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couraging to one possessed of less ambition and deter- 
mination. He had made some small business ven- 
tures, and these bad enabled him to show that he 
possessed integrity and character, and had brought him 
valuable friends. One of these placed at his disposal 
five hundred dollars with which to purchase a half- 
interest in a restaurant. He eventually became the sole 
owner of the business and was for a time quite pros- 
perous. While thus engaged he made a venture in the 
wine business, but through the dishonesty of an uu- 
scrupuloas partner he lost not only all his investments, 
but all his accumulations l>esides. Thus for the third 
time he found himself in possession of nothing but an 
exuberant flow of spirits and the indomitable deter- 
mination to try again. The opportunity came when he 
was offered a partnership with a Mr. Schilling in the 
diamond-setting and jewelry business, under the firm 
name of Schilling & Nissen. Here, at last, he found 
himself in bis true element. The chance had come for 
him to display his mercantile insiiucts. and he was not 
long in demonstrating that he possessed all of them 
in a large measure. He entered into the new field with 
great zeal, and in time displayed such ability as sales- 
man, purchaser and business manager that as a final 
outcome the firm name was transposed to Ludwig 
Nissen & Co., and a few years later he bought out his 



old partner and admitted a new one, the firm name 
remaining the same. Jn the face of the fiercest com- 
petition he fought his way up, overcame every diffi- 
culty, surmounted every obstacle, became immensely 
pupnlar with the trade, hnilt up his business to one of 
the first in his line, and was finally elected Treasurer 
of the New York Jewelers' Association, one of the 
most conservative corporations in the world. He takes 
a keen interest in public affairs, and is an important 
factor in financial circles. He is President of the 
Stuyvesani Heights Bank of Brooklyn, member of the 
New York Chamber of Commerce, a Director of the 
\ T ew York Hoard of Trade and Transportation, a Trus- 
tee of the Jewelers' Association, and holds the same 
relation to the Brooklyn Bank, the Dime Savings Insti- 
tution and to the Guardian Trust Company of New 
York. He was one of the judges of award at the Ten- 
nessee Centennial Exposition and a Commissioner to 
the Atlanta Exposition. He is a member and Director 
of the Hanover and Union League clubs of Brooklyn, 
and a member Of the Parkway Driving, the Hanover, 
the Aurora Grata, the Riding and Driving, the Munici- 
pal, the Brooklyn, the Gennania and the Marine and 
Field Clubs. The only public office ever held by Mr. 
Nissen was that of Excise Commissioner of Brooklyn 
under Mayor Schieren. 
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ADOLPHUS S, OCHS 

Adolpiii s S, OCHSj journalist. publisher, was born 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, March 12, 1858. His father came 
to America in 1844, and before he had been in the coun- 
try a sufficient length of time to gain a citizenship lie 
enlisted in the army. He took part in the war with 
Mexico and proved himself n valiant soldier. A little 
more than a decade after the close of the Mexican War 
he again entered the army, this time as an officer, and 
as Captain of a company in the Kitty-second Ohio Vol- 
unteers he won distinction for his bravery and effi- 
ciency throughout tine four years' struggle for the pres- 
ervation of the Union. Upon the termination of the 
war Mr. Ochs, with his family, moved to Knoxville, 
Term. There the son attended the public schools and 
made rapid progress in all the fundamental branches. 
The elements of industry and enterprise in his character 
were an early development. At the age of eleven years 
he was a carrier boy on the Knoxville Daily Chronicle, 
supplementing his school hours by earning something 
on his own account. This was the beginning of his life 
in the newspaper world, which was in time to grow 
into such vast proportions. To his course in the public 
schools he added a short term in a business college, 
lie then made a brief sojourn behind the counter in a 



drug store, this being his only evasion of the printing 
business, a business which had unusual charms for the 
embryo publisher. In 1873, when lie was but fifteen, 
he went back to the newspaper office, so congenial to 
his instincts. This time he found employment in the 
office of the Knoxville Chronicle, where he was "devil" 
and "copy boy," until his earnest solicitation to be put 
"at case' w as granted. Here he developed rapidly and 
quickly became one of the best compositors in Knox- 
ville. Desiring to widen his knowledge of the art, he 
left his position in Knoxville and went to the job office 
of the Louisville Courier-Journal, where he studied that 
branch of the business industriously for a year. He 
then returned to Knoxville to accept the position of 
general "utility man" on the Daily Tribune. A vacancy 
on the reportorial staff of this paper gave him the op- 
portunity he bad been looking for, and he readily ac- 
cepted the offer to step into the place. In this new 
held he showed remarkable ability, and was rapidly 
promoted along the line until he reached the top. Soon 
after his last promotion as a writer on the paper he was 
offered the position of business manager, which he 
promptly accepted. It was while in ibis position that 
Mr. Ochs w-as thrown in contact with Colonel J. E. 
MacGowan, who was at the time on the staff of the 
Tribune. The two conceived the idea of starting a 
newspaper in Chattanooga, MacGowan having the 
promise of a small financial backing. The Chattanooga 
Times was not a very pretentious paper in those days, 
and the opening seemed a good one. The plans of the 
two were anticipated, however, by Mr. F. M. Paul, 
who came out with the Chattanooga Dispatch in May, 
1877. Of this paper MacGowan was made editor, and 
Ochs became its business manager and advertising so- 
licitor. This connection, so far as Mr. Ochs was con- 
cerned, continued for a year, when he left the paper 
for the purpose of publishing a city directory. This 
venture was a success iii point of completeness of the 
work issued, but did not realize a large profit. After 
his departure from the Dispatch il showed decided evi- 
dences of lack of prosperity, and the publishers were 
anxious to re-establish Mr. Ochs in control, or to 
I sell the paper to him. provided be could arrange to 
assume its obligations. While negotiations w ere pend- 
ing the owners of the Times secured control of the 
concern; but out of the assets Mr. Ochs, as receiver, 
managed to pay off almost its entire indebtedness. The 
Times itself was not at this period in a very prosperous 
condition, as is evidenced by the fact that the publisher 
offered to sell out to Mr. Ochs for eight hundred dol- 
lars, provided the latter would assume a debt of fifteen 
hundred dollars 011 the material. This offer finally 
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culminated in his becoming the owner of a half-interest 
in the paper, part of the consideration being in the 
shape of deferred payments. Two years later Mr. 
Ochs bought the other half-interest, and, with his for- 
mer associate, MacGowan, installed as editor, and 
with obligations that would have appalled a less cour- 
ageous man, he began in earnest his career as a news- 
paper publisher. The paper prospered rapidly from 
this period. It became conspicuously identified with 
the progressive spirit of the Smith, and was soon fore- 
most in every movement to promote the development, 
growth and prosperity of that section of which Chatta- 
nooga was the center. 

During the eighteen years in which Mr. Ochs was 
the active manager of the Chattanooga Times no 
worthy public movement was known in which the paper 
was not a willing and useful helper, if not the origi- 
nator, and its prosperity was commensurate with its 
enterprise. Mr. Ochs ran the first special news train 
in Tennessee, an event which was appropriately cele- 
brated. On July i, 1888, a jubilee number of the 
Times was issued, in which the business men of the 
city manifested great interest. In 180.0 was begun the 
erection of a handsome office building, which was com- 
pleted at a cost of two hundred thousand dollars. Upon 
its inauguration the citizens of Chattanooga showed 
their appreciation of his enterprising spirit by present- 
ing Mr. Ochs with a handsomely illuminated address, 
accompanied by a beautiful and costly souvenir. 



In 1896 the publishers of the New York Times 
found themselves in need of the services of a man who 
would rescue the paper from its declining fortunes, 
and the successful career of Mr. Ochs impressed them 
with the l>elief that he was the one to accomplish the 
task. The matter was presented to him, and after ma- 
ture deliberation he consented to assume the manage- 
ment of the paper. What degree of success has at- 
tended his efforts is known to every citizen of New 
York. The journal hallowed by the name of Henry T. 
Raymond is now enjoying the most prosperous career 
in its eventful history, and has recently been removed 
from its old position on Park Row to one of the finest 
newspaper structures in the world, at Forty-second 
Street and Broadway. In 1901 Mr. Ochs obtained the 
controlling interest in the Philadelphia Times and the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger and, combining the two 
journals, placed them under the business management 
of his brother, George M. Ochs. The investment in 
these two well-known journals lias l)een attended with 
excellent results. 

Mr. Ochs has always been prominent in the editorial 
and publishers' associations of the country, and from 
1891 to 1897 he was secretary of the Southern Asso- 
ciated Press, and when the Associated Press was reor- 
ganized he was made a charter niemljer and Treasurer 
of the new organization. He is still the principal 
owner of the Chattanooga Times, though its manage- 
ment is in other hands. 
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JOHN W. VROOMAN 

John W. Vroomax. lawyer, was born in the town 
of German Flats, 1 lerkimer County, N. Y., March 28, 
1844. The Vroomans are among the best families of 
the State, ami take a just pride in their ancestry. The 
first of the American progenitors were among the 
earliest to arrive in New Amsterdam from Holland. 
They finally settled in the Mohawk Valley, at a period 
when that section was filled with hostile Indians, and 
the records show that their attempts to establish a 
home in the wilderness were not unattended by many 
fierce and bloody conflicts. At the burning of Schenec- 
tady, on February 9, 1690, by the Indians, it is found 
fay the history of the event that "flartholemns Vrooman 
was killed and burnt, and Earrent, ye sonne of Adam 
Vrooman, was taken prisoner and carried to Canada." 
This event was undoubtedly the most thrilling and dis- 
astrous of any that occurred to the settlers in Central 
New York before or after that period, but at no time 
for many years after the first advent of the white man 
were they undisturbed, and the Vroomans are found 
in many instances to have been the Sufferers from the 
fierce attacks of the redmen, 

Jfohfl \V. Vrooman traces his pedigree back to Count 
Fgmont, the famous Flemish General, whose execution 



by the Spaniards in 1568 led up to the revolt that an- 
nihilated the Spanish power in the Netherlands. Mr. 
Vrooman's grandmother was a Casler, and closely re- 
lated to the brave General Herkimer and other leading 
families of the Mohawk Valley. 

Young Vrooman's education, while thorough in the 
elementary branches, did not extend to a collegiate 
course, and much of his practical knowledge was ob- 
tained under adverse circumstances in the intervals of 
farm labor. He possessed an indomitable spirit, and 
this enabled him to triumph over many obstacles which 
beset his path in his efforts to store his mind with use- 
ful knowledge, and we find him teaching as well as 
: studying in the district schools in order to obtain the 
means for a higher education. At the age of eighteen 
he entered the office of Judge F.zra Greaves, in Herki- 
mer, as a law student, teaching school during the same 
period. He was thus employed when the first sound 
of the civil conflict broke over the land. Inspired by the 
true spirit nf patriotism, he did not hesitate to abaud m 
the career he bad entered upon with more than ordinary 
promise of success. Although but nineteen years of 
age, he entered the volunteer navy of the United 
States, and made his entry into the service 011 board the 
Vanderbilt, attached to the South Atlantic Squadron. 
This vessel was one of the swiftest in the blockading 
lleet, and did effective service in preventing ingress to 
or egress from the Southern ports on the part of the 
Confederate vessels. In 1864 the Vanderbilt was or- 
dered to join the North Atlantic Squadron, and par- 
ticipated in both attacks on Fort Fisher. The crew of 
the Vanderbilt comprised part of the attacking force 
from the land side in these memorable engagements, 
and young Vrooman bore himself with commendable 
valor on both occasions. He remained in the service 
until the close of the war and was honorably mustered 

out. 

Upon returning to Herkimer Mr. Vrooman resumed 
his study of the law, and in 1866 he was admitted to 
the bar. He displayed great energy and intelligence 
in the cases which he presented to the courts, and met 
with considerable success. In 1868 he was appointed 
Chief Clerk to the Surrogate of Herkimer County, a 
position which he held for ten years. He early took an 
active interest in politics, being an ardent Republican. 
In 1876 he was appointed Deputy Clerk of the Assem- 
bly, a position which gave him the opportunity of gain- 
ing a knowledge of the personality of the leading men 
in political life in the State. In 1877 he was chairman 
J of the Herkimer County delegation to the Republican 
I State Convention in Rochester, and during the delib- 
erations of that bodv was made a member of the Re- 
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piiblican State Committee. In 1878 lie was elected 
Clerk to the Senate, and so acceptably did he discharge 
the duties of this responsible position that he was re- 
elected for five consecutive terms. His popularity was 
never exceeded by any one occupying this honorable 
position, as was evidenced by his being tendered the 
nomination for the sixth term. He declined the honor, 
however, whereupon the Senate presented him with a 
testimonial of which any American citizen might feel 
justly proud. 

In September, 1891, Mr. Vrooman was nominated 
on the Republican ticket for the office of Lieutenant- 
Governor of the State. But a Democratic tidal wave 
swept the State and the Republican candidates were 
defeated by a decisive majority. It was a great testi- 
monial to Mr. Vrooman's popularity, however, that 
he ran fifteen thousand votes ahead of his ticket. He 
was a Presidential Elector on the Republican ticket in 
1892. Mr. Vrooman's defeat in his candidacy for 
Lieutenant-Governor, while it was a check to his politi- 
cal ambition, proved to be very beneficial from a pecu- 
niary standpoint. He thereafter devoted himself more 
assiduously to his practice, and was active in promoting 
several large interests which had lieen intrusted to him. 
He had been made Treasurer of the Mutual Reserve 
Fund Life Association and Chairman of its Executive 
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Committee in 1890, both positions being tendered as a 
trihute to his ability and integrity. The result of his 
great activity has been the accumulation of a comfor- 
table fortune. 

Mr. Vrooman has been for some years prominent 
in Masonic circles, and was Grand Master of the order 
in the State in 1890 and 1891. In the Grand Ixjdge he 
was elected for seven successive years to various posi- 
tions, and in no instance was a candidate named to 
oppose him or a single vote ever cast against him. He 
is a member nf the Aaron TTehner Post, Grand Army 
of the Republic ; a Trustee of the Holland Society, the 
Monitor Association of Naval Veterans, the Empire 
State Society, a Director in the Provident Savings Life 
Association and in the Herkimer National Bank, He 
is also a member of the Sons of the American Revo- 
lution, and of the Union League and Republican clubs 
of New York, and oi the Mnntauk Club of Brooklyn. 
He is an earnest member of the Methodist Church, and 
takes much interest in the Sunday-School and in the 
Young Men's Christian Association. 

In closing this sketch it is a pleasure to record the 
fact that, while Mr. Vrooman has ever been an active, 
and even at times an aggressive, partisan, the breath 
of scandal or unfair dealing has never been attached to 
his name. 
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JEROME BYRON WHEELER 

Jerome Byron WhebLEK, merchant, financier, was 
born in the city of Troy, N. Y., on September 3, 1 84 1. 
Both of his parents were born in New England, and 
both were of English descent. His mother, whose 
maiden name was Emerson, was of the family which 
produced Ralph Waldo Emerson, the essayist, lecturer 
and poet. Both parents possessed strong minds and 
good character, and their boy grew to manhood under 
exceptionally excellent influences. During his early 
youth the family moved to Waterford, a small town 
near Troy. The son was educated at the public schools, 
and at fifteen became a clerk in one of the village stores, 
bat a little later found more ambitious employment in 
one of the factories of Waterford. Through this early 
training in the practical work of life he became ambi- 
tious, self-reliant, energetic and capable. He had al- 
ready entered upon a business career when it was inter- 
rupted by the breaking out of the Civil War. When 
Fort Sumter was fired upon, the young man. in com- 
mon with thousands of tbe patriotic youth all through 
the North, was anxious to go to the field in defense of 
the flag. On September 3. ]R6i. the day on wbich he 
became of age, he enlisted as a private in Company D, 
Sixth New York Cavalry, and immediately went to the 



front with his regiment. The service which this regi- 
ment rendered to the Union cause throughout the en- 
tire war was notable. Young Wheeler was with the 
command in all the great campaigns of the Army of 
the Potomac, being with Sheridan in the Shenandoah 
Valley, at Gettysburg, and at Appomattox. Tt was not 
long after his enlistment that the young soldier was 
found to possess abilities of a nature too valuable not to 
i)e utilized, and he was promoted successively to Quar- 
termaster's Sergeant, Second Lieutenant on the staff ol 
Colonel Devin, Acting Quartermaster of bis regiment, 
First Lieutenant, Brigade Quartermaster, and before 
the close of the war he had been advanced to the grades 
of Captain and Major by brevet. As Quartermaster he 
won an enviable reputation by the promptness and effi- 
ciency which he displayed in discharging the duties of 
this responsible position. In tbe field he displayed 
I dash, ability and determination, and repeatedly at- 
tracted the attention of general officers who did not 
know him, and was complimented many times in offi- 
cial reports, especially by Colonel Devin, who was 
greatly attached to him. By his personal effort and 
remarkable display of energy after an engagement or 
forced march he was almost invariably the first man 
to bring up his train of supplies for the relief of the 
famishing soldiers. His services as a staff officer were 
of the highest order, and no young officer ever left the 
service with a fairer record for bravery and efficiency. 
When, in September, T865, he was mustered out with 
his regiment, he returned to Troy with but a few dol- 
lars in his pocket, but with an honorable discharge and 
a reputation which had preceded him, and which gained 
him a position. His first employment was as a book- 
keeper, but he soon tired of this occupation and deter- 
mined to take up bis residence in New York City. 
Here he had the good fortune to find employment with 
a comrade of his regiment, John F, Barkley, who had 
embarked in a small grain business. The place was not 
very remunerative, bat it gave young Wheeler an op- 
portunity to learn tbe husiness, which was the main 
object. Finally, in response to the friendly suggestion 
of his old commander, General Devin: to Robert S. 
Holt, of Holt & Co.. flour and commission merchants, 
that firm offered liim a desirable clerkship. Accepting 
the offer, he threw his whole energy into the work 
assiemed to him, and was rapidly promoted from one 
position to another, until finally, in 1878, he was ad- 
mitted to partnership. 

In 1871). through the death of his brother-in-law, 
R. M. Valentine, Mr. Wheeler l>ccame connected with 
the ;-:reat dry goods firm of R H. Macy & Co. He 
bad been made executor of Mr. Valentine's estate, and 
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he finally joined with Charles B. Webster, the senior 
partner, in the purchase of the entire business of the 
firm. The Subsequent career of this great house is fa- 
miliar to every one. 

In 1S82. while on n. visit to Colorado for recreation, 
he became interested, in behalf of a friend, in a mining 
camp at Aspen. This resulted in his purchase of the 
controlling interest in two mines, ant! he g-ave a portion 
of his holdings to the friend in whose behalf he had 
made the investment. The venture proved so remuner- 
ative that Mr. Wheeler returned to Colorado the fol- 
lowing year and made large investments. These grew 
!o such proportions that he finally gave his entire time 
to the development of his mining interests, in which 
Charles B. Webster and Robert S. Holt tecame his 
associates. Through the energy and enterprise of this 
firm, largely directed by Mr. Wheeler, their operations 
became of immense proportions, and the resulting prof- 
its were very large. They were the pioneers in the 
introduction of improved mining facilities and in the 
promotion of many railroad lines. 

Mr. Wheeler gradually became deeply interested 
in (lie affairs of Colorado ami has done much to 
promote its growth and importance. He has ex- 
tended his investments in the State in many directions, 
and always with excellent judgment. The Grand River 



Coal and Coke Company at Jerome Park, for obtaining 
supplies of coke for his smelting works, was an im- 
portant and successful undertaking. The company 
Owns five thousand acres of valuable coal lands, pos- 
sessing veins of unusual thickness. At an early day in 
his Colorado experience Mr. Wheeler established the 
J. B. Wbeeler Banking Company at Aspen, and has 
since founded the J. B. Wheeler Banking Company at 
Manitou He has also built an opera house at Aspen, 
and has aider! largely in the development of the Glen- 
wood Hot Springs, near Aspen, as a resort. Sur- 
rounded by noble mountains, possessing a grand cli- 
mate and springs of great medicinal value, this beauti- 
ful spot is destined to a great future. For several years 
Mr. Wheeler made frequent journeys between New 
York and Colorado, in order that he might give due 
attention to his interests in both sections, but he finally 
retired from the Iv. H. Macy firm and gave his entire 
time to his Colorado interests. Of late, however, he 
has relaxed greatly in his business pursuits and has re- 
sumed his residence in New York. He is a most agree- 
able man in social life, and is a member of several 
clubs, including the Union League, Goethe, Manhattan, 
Lawyers' and Commonwealth. He is public-spirited 
and philanthropic and is particularly mindful of his old 
comrades-in-arms. 
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REYNOLD WEBB WILCOX, M.D., LL.D. 

Reynold Webb W ilcox, one of the most distin- 
guished of New York's physicians and hospital 
professors and practitioners, and a medical writer 
pi the highest ability, was horn at Madison, Conn., in 
the vear 1856, the descendant of a New England colo- 
nial family of high standing in the earlier history of 
this country. On his father's side Dr. Wilcox is a de- 
scendant of William Wilcoxson, of Stratford. Conn., 
who came to this country in 1635, he being one of the 
original settlers of that colony. His father, Colonel 
Vincent MeigS Wilcox, commanded the One Hundred 
and Thirty-second Regiment, Pennsylvania Volunteers, 
during the Civil War, and took part with them in their 
severe service during that conflict. His mother, Cath- 
erine Millicent Webb, traces her ancestry to Richard 
Webb, of Stamford, Conn., who emigrated as early as 
1626. and was the founder of the well-known Connecti- 
cut family of that name. Both of his grandmothers 
were of the Meigs family, so prominent in colonial 
history, and which derived its descent from Vincent 
Meigs, of East Guilford (now Madison), Conn., who 
came to Connecticut in 1640. All of his ancestry can 
therefore he traced back to a very early period in the 



history of the Colony of Connecticut, in which their 
descendants have since been honorably known. 

Dr. Wilcox, after a period of preliminary education, 
was entered as a student at Yale College, proved an 
earnest and diligent scholar, and was graduated with 
honors as Bachelor of Arts in 187S. He subsequently 
studied in [[' hail College, from which he received the 
degree of Master of Arts, and in the Medical School 
of Harvard University, where he graduated as Doctor 
of Medicine in 1881, During the period in which he 
was engaged in the study of medicine at Harvard he 
served as house physician in the hospitals of Boston, 
taking advantage of the opportunity to add to his ac- 
quaintance with the practical details of the profession 
in which he was about to engage. An honorary col- 
lege degree came to him in 1892, he heing made 
Doctor of Laws by Maryville College in recognition 
of his skilled anil abundant lalmrs in medical liter- 
ature. 

Desirous of fitting himself to the utmost available 
extent for the duties of his profession, he went abroad 
after bis graduation from Harvard, and during the 
following fifteen months engaged in a thorough course 
of study in several of the leading medical centers 
of Europe, including Vienna, ITeidelherg, Paris and 
Edinburgh, gaining there experience of the utmost 
value. Upon his return he took up his residence in 
New York, where he served his term as house surgeon 
at the Woman's Hospital Tn 1884 he was appointed 
a clinical assistant at the New York Post-Graduate 
School and Hospital, and in i88f> an instructor in 
the same institution, and in 1889 he was chosen 
its Professor of Medicine. As a teacher of prac- 
ticing physicians he is well and favorably known 
for his extensive practical experience, hroad scholar- 
ship and scientific enthusiasm. The ahove does not ex- 
haust his hospital career, he having also given valuable 
service at the Northeastern and Demilt dispensaries 
and in the wards of Bellcvue, Post-Graduate and St. 
Mark's hospitals, and as consulting physician to the 
Nassau Hospital, his duties having been utilized not 
only for bis personal study, but for the instruction of 
the profession at large. In short, as a teacher and dem- 
onstrator of the medical art Dr. Wilcox has won an 
assured place, while in addition he has an extensive 
private practice. 

He is especially well known to the members of the 
medical profession by his prolific writings upon medical 
and therapeutical subjects, in which he has done ex- 
tensive and valuable work, having published in all 
more than three hundred papers, most of which nave 
been translated into French and German and have keen 
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extensively quoted in the American journals. For a 
□Umber of years he lias been the therapeutic editor oE 
the American Journal of the Medical Sciences, anil 
he is also the author of "Materia Mcdica" and "Thera- 
peutics." text-books which have gone through six 
editions, and which have been adopted as the text- 
books in the leading medical schools. Another 
work of value bears the title of "Fever Nursing." 
Notwithstanding the demands upon his time by his 
large practice. Ins hospital and professional duties, and 
his numerous professional writings, he has found the 
opportunity to write a genealogical work upon the his- 
tory' of his family, entitled "The Descendants of Wil- 
liam Wilcoxson, Vincent Meigs and Richard Webb." 

Dr. Wilcox is a frequent speaker at the various med- 
ical organizations of which he is a member — the Amer- 
ican Academy of Medicine, American Medical Associa- 
tion. American Therapeutic, and the Medical Jurispru- 
dence, Clinical, County, State, Greater New York and 
Harvard Medical societies. Of the American Thera- 
peutic and Harvard societies he has been President 



He is an honorary memlier of the Connecticut State 
Medical Society. 

As an orator he is highly considered, and listened 
to with much attention by the members of medical 
societies, his remarks always showing pith and point. 
He does not confine himself in this direction entirely 
to the demands of the medical profession, but is fre- 
quently sought for as a speaker before the various 
patriotic and scientific societies, in whose purposes and 
labors be takes a warm interest, and to many of which 
he belongs. He is a member of the societies of the 
Colonial Wars, Sons of the Revolution. War of 1812 
(Vice-President of the Pennsylvania Society), Mili- 
tary Order of the Loyal Legion, and Sons of Veterans, 
Of the last he has been Surgeon-General. He is also 
a member of the Metropolitan and the Calumet dubs. 
As a physician in active practice, as a teacher of medi- 
cal practitioners, as a writer upon medical and patriotic 
subjects, Dr. Wilcox has already obtained an enviable 
reputation, with the promise of still greater achieve- 
ments. 
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SMITH ELY 

Smith Ely, Mayor of New York and member of 
Congress for several terms, was born on April 17, 
1825, at the residence of his maternal grandfather. 
Ambrose Kitchell, at Hanover, Morris County, N. J. 
His ancestry were notable in the history of our coun- 
try, and especially in its military history, some mem- 
bers of the family having taken part in all the principal 
early wars. Judge Aaron Kitchell, his maternal great- 
grandfather, was a soldier in the Revolutionary War, 
and at a later date served as United States Representa- 
tive and Senator and Presidential Elector-at-large. His 
father, Epaphras C. Ely, leather merchant in New 
York City, served as a soldier in the War of 181 2 ; his 
grandfather, Moses Ely, was a soldier in the Revolu- 
tionary army, and his two more remote paternal ances- 
tors, William Ely and Richard Ely, were captains in 
the Colonial army during the old Erench and Indian 
War. Bv virtue of this military service of his ances- 
tors Mr. Ely is a member of the Society of the War of 
1812, of the Sons of the Revolution and of the Society 
of the Colomal Wars. 

Mr. Ely. after the period of his preliminary educa- 
tion, adopted the law for his profession, studying for 
three years in the office of Frederic De Peystcr, and 



afterward graduating at the Law School of the Uni- 
versity of New York. Yet he never practiced the pro- 
fession, devoting his middle life instead to mercantile 
pursuits, and giving much time to political matters and 
in the exercise of public duties. 

An earnest and active member of the Democratic 
party, he has kept himself alert in its movements and 
interests, and many years of his life have been spent in 
official service as a representative of that party. His 
public life began in 1^56, when he was elected a school 
trustee of the Seventeenth Ward, holding this office 
I for four years. In 1857 he was elected to the State 
Senate by a large majority, being the first Democrat 
ever elected in tbe district. In the Senate he was the 
only Democrat on the two most important committees, 
the Committee on Cities and the Sub-committee of the 
Whole, and was tints enabled to do much good and 
prevent much evil in legislation. 

In i860 he was elected to the Board of County 
Supervisors, one of whose important functions at that 
period was to raise money and enlist men to carry on 
the war. This was a duty of the greatest importance, 
and one to which Mr. Ely devoted himself earnestly 
and conscientiously. He held this office for eight 
years, and while a member of the board became con- 
spicuous by his rigorous opposition to any extravagant 
use of the public funds. A close and stern supervision 
was of great importance, in view of tbe necessities of 
the situation and the tendency to use public office for 
private ends, which was then growing in the metropo- 
lis, and was soon destined to lead to the deep corrup- 
tion of the Tweed ring organization. During Mr. 
Ely's term in office any attempt at misuse of the city's 
money found in him a vigorous and persistent op- 
ponent. His record for honor in office was everywhere 
recognized, and in 1867 he was re-elected on an inde- 
pendent ticket in opposition to the regular Democratic 
and Republican candidates, being supported by every 
daily newspaper in the city. In the same year he was 
made Commissioner of Public Instruction. 

His distinguished service in these capacities brought 
Mr. Ely prominently forward, and he became looked 
upon as well fitted to represent his party in the United 
States House of 'Representatives. In 1S70 there was 
a union of the factions of the Democracy of New York, 
and he was nominated and elected to the Forty-second 
Congress from the Seventh District. He took his seat 
in the House in 1871 and was placed by Speaker Blaine 
on the Railroad Committee and did good service in 
that capacity. In 1874 he was re-elected, and during 
this term served on the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, the Committee on Public Buildings and the Com- 
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mittce on the Expenditures of the Treasury Depart- 
ment — being chairman of the last-named committee. 

In lSj6, while lie was still serving in Congress, the 
different Democratic elements of New York City 
united in nominating- him as a candidate tor Mayor. 
The Tweed ring hat! been now overthrown, the reform 
element was at the head of affairs, and no one but a 
man of the best record and must unblemished reputa- 
tion would have had any opportunity of gaining the 
nomination, much less of winning the election. The 
Republicans nominated the distinguished soldier and 
statesman, General John A. Dix, who had recently 
served a term as Republican Governor of New York, 
and. under the circumstances, no man except one of 
the highest Standing in the community c udd have won 
against him. Mr. Ely was that man. The citizens 
rallied to his support and he won the election by a 
majority of over fifty-five thousand. His administra- 
tion of the important office for which he bad thus been 
chosen was characterized by the realities which he had 
shown throughout his official life, those of wise and 
strict economy and judicious administration of the 



duties committed to his charge. In each of the years 
of his term the net amount of the city debt was reduced, 
it being in January, 1877, $119,811,310: in January, 
1878, $117,700,74^, and in January, 1879, $113,418,- 
403, there being thus a total reduction in two years of 
nearly $6,500,000. At the same time the tax levy, not- 
withstanding the increase of population, was similarly 
reduced, decreasing from $31,109,521 in January, 
1877, to $28,008,888 in January, 1879. No other 
Mayor ever succeeded in attaining a similar result. 
Before the expiration of his term as Mayor, Mr, Elv 
was offered by the Democratic party in his old Con- 
gressional district the nomination for Congress. He 
declined the honor, however, preferring to retire to 
private life. 

Since the period named Mr, Ely has not held office, 
his only appearance in the political field being as Demo- 
cratic 1'residcntial Elector in 1880, He screed on the 
Board of Central Park Commissioners in l8fj/-gS. He 
is unmarried, and is a member of the Century, the 
Manhattan, the Merchant, the Drawing Room and the 
Presbyterian Union clubs. 
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JOHN J. DELANY 

John J. Delany, lawyer, was born in the city of 
New York in i860. He received his education in the 
public schools and at St. Francis Xavier's College. 
Possessed of strong intellectual powers, he made a fine 
record as a student and was graduated high in his 
classes. Immediately after lie had finished his studies 
at St. Francis Xavier he entered the Law Department 
of Columbia College and took a full course. He en- 
tered upon the practice of his profession within a very 
short period after his graduation, and from the first 
gave promise of attaining to the first rank at the bar. 
He is a fluent and forceful speaker, and his pleadings 
and public addresses attracted early attention. From 
his early manhood he took a lively interest in political 
affairs of a local nature, and soon acquired a thorough 
familiarity with all the details of the workings of the 
various parties. FTis first affiliation was with the Re- 
publican party, bttt this was not for very long. The 
formation of the County Democracy, which was made 
up of former members of Tammany Hall, supple- 
mented by a smaller accession from the Republican 
party, proved an attractive cartl for the aspiring young 
politician, and he entered the ranks of the new organi- 
zation with ereat enthusiasm and became one of its 



most ardent members. It was natural that bis great 
activity in political matters should lead to official pre- 
ferment, and in 1880 be was appointed Assistant Cor- 
poration Counsel. His selection for this important 
position was a distinct compliment to so young a man- 
lier of the liar, but he did not fail to justify the wisdom 
of the choice. To him was assigned the duty of attend- 
ing to the negligence cases, and the zeal and activity 
he brought to the administration of his department 
produced a record for efficiency and the dispatch of 
business that had not been equaled by any of bis prede- 
cessors. It was while he was in this office that he suc- 
cessfully conducted some of the most important cases 
that had ever been hrought before the Court of Appeals 
Upon the waning of the power and strength of the 
Omnty Democracy, Mr. Delany became a member of 
the Tammany organization, arid from that time be 
hecame an important factor in the political affairs of 
the city. His is no negative character. He has a tem- 
perament of the aggressive sort in all matters pertain- 
ing to party organization. He is what is commonly 
known as a "born fighter," and be was not very far 
advanced in this field of activity when he had at: oppor- 
tunity of displaying some of his natural qualities in 
this regard. The first political fight that brought him 
into prominence was the long and picturesque one that 
he waged against William Dalton for the leadership 
of the Eleventh Assembly District. This was Delany's 
native heath, embracing the scenes of his boyhood days, 
and it was not a matter of very great surprise that he 
had a very large following of personal admirers. This, 
added tu a feeling of restive independence toward 
Croker, the then Tammany boss, gave him the inspira- 
j tion to undertake the difficult task of ousting a leader 
who was protected by the powerful shield of the "or- 
ganization." He was duly warned that the attempt 
would lie met by the severest political punishment, but 
this had no deterrent effect, but rather inspired the 
rebellious young aspirant to greater effort. Dalton 
was high in the councils of Tammany, an especially 
strong favorite with Croker, and the entire strength 
of the organization was brought to bear upon Delany 
and his friends. When the full significance of this fad 
is realized it will be readily seen that the undertaking 
was a desperate one. Violence was resorted to by 
Dalton's adherents, and "Hell's Bottom," a well-known 
locality iu (he district, was the scene on several occa- 
sions of a veritable war. In some of these conflicts the 
candidate himself did not come oflf unscathed, but he 
never wavered. Old-timers in Tammany remember 
this fight as one of the most stubborn in the history of 
the Wigwam, but it resulted in Delany's defeat. He 
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carried his case before the executive committee of 
Tammany, alleging; the grossest frauds in the conduct 
of the election, hut was turned down. His dramatic- 
exit from Tammany with his two hundred followers, 
after an impassioned denunciatory speech, was the sen- 
sation of the hour. His revolt resulted in the inaugu- 
ration of an independent organization in his district, 
with an enrollment of over two thousand memlters, but 
this was subsequently abandoned and Mr. Delatry be- 
came reconciled to Tammany. His spirit of independ- 
ence, however, lias never been abandoned, and some 
of bis hardest blows have been aimed at the organiza- 
tion. His denunciation of Croker was at times severe, 
and no man has said harder things about some of the 
shining lights still prominent in the Wigwam. 

Mr. Delany's acceptance of the position of Assistant 
District Attorney under the administration of Mr. 
Philbin caused some of the straight Tammany men to 
look at Mr. Deiany askance, but he was never openly 
criticised, and he came out regularly for Edward M. 
Sbepard when he was nominated and was one of the 
chief speakers in that campaign. When George E. 
McClellan was chosen Mayor in 1903 be selected Mr. 
Deiany for the office of Corporation Attorney, and he 
was reappointed on January 1 of the present year. His 
qualifications for the duties of the nflice arc considered 
of the highest order, and his appointment is regarded 
on all sides as one of the stronger made by die present 

Mayor. 

Mr. Delany's strong points as a politician are his 



power ol oratory and Ins great influence as a Catholic 
layman. He has always had a distinctly pious turn, 
and many of his associates as a young man were voting 
men studying for the priesthood. Among his constant 
companions in college and as a young man, and who 
afterward became well known and prominent among 
the clergy of the city, were Fathers Curley, Naglc, 
O'Brien and Quinn. Bishop Spaulding of Ohio was 
one of his youthful friends. He is considered one of 
the best lay authorities in the city on ecclesiastical mat- 
ters. He was for a time at the head of the Knights of 
Columbus, the largest Catholic organization in the 
country. He is a large, heavily built man, with a full, 
round, smooth-shaven face, with Something of the line- 
aments of a priest, and his face glows with the benevo- 
lence of a bishop, He has a commanding influence 
among the plain people, by w hom he is regarded as the 
ideal citizen. He is a profound student of classical 
literature, and some of his public addresses have bee 1 
pronounced gems of literary merit, notably the oration 
delivered on the occasion of the memorial to Arch- 
bishop Corrigaa, He has always taken an active in- 
terest in all movements in behalf of the Irish, and in 
1885 was elected President of the Municipal Council 
of the Irish League. He has also been active in a num- 
ber of charitable organizations. 

Mr. Delany's great abilities as a lawyer are univer- 
sally recognized, and he has been prominently named 
in connection with a position on the Supreme Bench, 
a position he is eminently qualified to fill. 
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ISIDOR STRAUS 

Isidor Straus, merchant, is a native of Rhenish 
Bavaria, where he was born on February 6, 1845. His 
father's family came to this country in 1852 and settled 
at Talbotlon, Ga. Isidor Straus obtained a common- 
school education, which he supplemented with a classi- 
cal course at Gollinsworth Institute, an educational in- 
stitution of some pretensions in his native State. It 
was his ambition to enter West Point Military Acad- 
emy, and probably he would have done so had not the 
war broken out just at the time that he had prepared 
himself for this institution. lie was then sixteen years 
old, and, with the war fever in the air, he wished to 
enter the service of the Confederate army. He assisted 
in the organization of a company of which his com- 
rades had chosen him Lieutenant. When lie offered 
himself, however, be was informed that the Confed- 
eracy did not have the guns sufficient to ami its men, 
and wanted no boys, and the only thing left for him 
to do was to enter his father's store and take the place 
of a clerk who had joined the Southern army. Here 
he remained for two years, when an opportunity came 
to him to go to England! and remain in the employ of 
a company there until the close of the war. His father 
had in the meanwhile moved to Columbus, Ga., and 



was seriously thinking of moving to Philadelphia, to 
start anew in business. The son favored New York 
instead, and, his advice prevailing, the family came to 

i New York, and the firm of L. Straus & Son was organ- 

> ized and began dealing in earthenw are. The success 
of this venture led the firm to branch out into porce- 
lains and cbinaware, and as the other sons of Lazarus 

I Straus reached the age at w hich they could enter busi- 
ness the linn name was changed by making a plural 
of the second section. From that time the firm of 
L. Straus & Sons grew in reputation, until it was 
known not only in this country but throughout the 
business world. 

In 1874 the firm took charge of the china and glass- 
ware department of R. H. Macy & Co. This house 
had been established by R. H. Macy in 1858, and was 
already well known in the commercial world. Mr. 
Macy was living in 1874, and was devoting bis per- 

! sonal attention to a business that had already acquire 1 
a considerable magnitude. His death occurred in 1877. 
The business continued to grow, the Messrs. Straus 
devoting themselves solely to the china and glassware 
department until 1888, when they were induced to 
enter the firm, the partners then becoming C. R. Web- 
ster, Isidor Straus and Nathan Straus. Under the 
new management the various departments of the house 
were much enlarged, until the gigantic business now- 
done at Macy's was developed. Isidor Straus has been 
the office member of the firm since the partnership was 
formed, but. while the details of the office constitute 
his immediate field, be has a complete mastery of the 
business, and is always ready, upon occasion, to take 
in hand the direction of affairs in the store itself. 

While always a Student of economic questions, Mr. 
Straus's interest in political affairs was not thoroughly 
aroused until Mr. Cleveland became a Presidential pos- 
sibility. It was then that he began to take a decide:! 
and active part in the legislation relating to a sound 
currency and tariff reform. TTe was one of the com- 
mittee of fifty who went to Washington in 1890 and 
appeared before the Committee on Finance in opposi- 
tion to the passage of the McKintey tariff bill. The 
reputation which he made before this committee estab- 

| Iished him also in the favor of the legislators, and an 
opportunity was readily given him to appear before 
the Coinage Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives to present an argument in favor of sound cur- 
rency when the silver agitation began. The thorough- 
ness with which Mr. Straus had informed himself upon 

j the currency question, and the ability that he displayed 
in presenting his arguments before the committee in 
favor of sound money, added greatly to the confidence 
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and respect which legislators and merchants alike al- 
ready felt fur hint In 189$, when the condition of 
business was desperate., and grave doubt was enter- 
tained as to the position of President Cleveland with 
reference to the expediency of convening Congress in 
extra session, Mr. Straus was prevailed upon to visa 
the President, and while it lias never been disclosed 
what his services were on that occasion, it is a histori- 
cal fact that the proclamation convening Congress was 
issued on the very day that Mr. Strans visited the 
White llnuse. 'I lie result ■ ■ i" that extra session forms 
one of the most important jwges in the history of this 
country. 

In the campaign which resulted in Mr, Cleveland's 
election to his second term Mr. Straus took an active 
part, contributing valuable service in the councils of 
the Democratic leaders. When Mr, Cleveland was 
forming his Cabinet the name of Mr. Straus came up 
for the office of Postmaster-General The prospect of 
tins appointment met with wide commendation, but 
Mr. Straus let it be understood thai he had ftp desire 
to lay aside his business pursuits even fur so exalted 
a station. While the compliment could not have been 
other than pleasing, he preferred to continue at service 
in the cause to which be bad committed himself. He 
was compelled, however, to yield to a strong demand 
made upon him by a large delegation of his fellow- 
citizens, and he was elected a member of the Fifty- 
third Congress. In Washington he lived in an atmos- 
phere congenial to his tastes, and his familiarity with 
economic questions made him a valuable acquisition 
to the councils of his party. While the Committee on 



Ways and Means was considering the tariff bill, he lent 
bis hearty support to its chairman, and for this his 
practical experience as a merchant, combined with his 
knowledge of the economic side of the question, par- 
ticularly fitted him. 

In the field of philanthropy Mr. Straus holds a place 
equally as prominent as his position in the business 
world. The Educational Alliance, the "People's Pal- 
ace" of the congested tenement district of New York's 
East Side, of which he is President, owes its present 
position as one of the great factors in the solution of 
the sociological problem among the tenements of the 
metropolis to his indomitable perseverance and intelli- 
gently directed energy. 

Mr. Straus is a director in many, ami a supporter 
of almost every philanthropic and charitable institution 
in New York, regardless of creed. He is a Director in 
several banking and financial institutions, among which 
may he mentioned the Hanover National Bank, the N ew 
York County National Bank, and he is Vice-President 
of the Birkbeck Savings and Loan Company. lie is 
a Vice-FYesident of the Chamber of Commerce and 
Hoard of Trade. Vice-President of the J. Hood 
Wright Memorial Hospital, and is connected with most 
of the institutions whose sphere covers the fields of 
science, art, education, charity and philanthropy, He 
is prominently connected with the Manhattan, the 
Nineteenth Century, the Reform and the Free Trade 
clubs. He is the possessor of an excellent library, 
w hich is quite rich in works bearing on economic ques- 
tions, a line of reading which has always interested 
him more than any other. 
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A. P. GARDINER 

A. Paul Gardinkr, merchant, manufacturer, was 
born at Dundee, Canada, a small town near Fort Cov- 
ington, Franklin County. New York, in 1865. He is 
of Scotch descent, his grandfather having conic to 
America from Kilmaccomb, Scotland, to Canada in 
1795. Arriving at Montreal, he organized a colony 
from among a number of those who had accompanied 
In inn to the New World, and, proceeding up the St. 
Lawrence River, they purchased from the Indians a 
large tract of land and settled upon it, founding the 
present town of Dundee. Mr. Gardiner was not only 
the leading spirit in organizing this important colony 
of early settlers, but he retained, by his force of charac- 
ter and intelligence, a commanding influence in all its 
subsequent movements. The first public structure was. 
as may readily be supposed, a church building, ami in 
this for nearly one hundred years the services were con- 
ducted in the Gaelic tongue. In this church the pioneer 
of the family was a deacon, and it was largely through 
bis efforts that it was supported and enabled to exercise 
its wholesome effect upon the little community. On 
the maternal side Mr. Gardiner is descended from an- 
other Scotch family, bis mother's maiden name being 
Leischnum. This familv came to Canada at about the 



same period of the arrival of the Gardiner family. 
The Leischmaus settled on a farm which they pur- 
chased at the head of the Lachine Rapids, and Upon 
which now stands the important town of Lachine, a 
suburb of Montreal. It was probably during one of 
the elder Gardiner's many visits to Montreal that he 
met his fate in the person of Miss Leischman, and they 
were married a few years after her arrival in America. 
To this couple was born Peter Gardiner, the father of 
the subject of the present sketch. lie inherited in a 
very large degree the sterling (|ualities and character- 
istics of his parents, and maintained throughout all 
his long life the eminent standing in the community 
which they had attained. Like his father liefore him, 
he was a deacon of the church, the Mayor of the town, 
the lawyer, the confessor and confidant of the whole 
community. To him also descended a very consider- 
able estate, including a productive farm, and to this 
he, in time, added largely. On this farm was born, 
January u, 1865, A. Paul Gardiner, the youngest of 
four boys, and here began the formation of that char- 
acter which was to work out a career crowned with 
remarkable success. In one of his little, published 
Volumes, Speaking of the surroundings of children, 
he says: ''Some are luxurious, others indifferent 
and neglected, while still others are the homes of the 
industrious and frugal, watched over by the loving and 
forgiving mother and the severely Upright father." It 
was in such an atmosphere and surroundings that 
young Paul passed his early life, lie began his edu- 
cation at the district school, and in due time reached 
the dignity of 3 student in the high school of the vil- 
lage. It was a momentous event when he finally left 
home for the first time to attend the high school of the 
county, a proud distinction that was not accorded to 
every youth in the community. It must not be inferred 
that during this period the young student was free 1 
from many of the cares and duties that fall in greater 
or lesser degree to the lot of every farmer's son, Of 
these he got his full portion, though they ever prove 1 
irksome, and eventually this aversion to a pastoral life 
led to his rejection of his father's expressed wish to 
remain OB the farm. He had not long returned from 
his graduation at the high school when the spirit of 
adventure became so strongly developed that he deter- 
mined, notwithstanding the life of ease and comfort 
that awaited him at the homestead, to go out into the 
world on his own account. After many confidential 
talks with his father and mother, their consent was ob- 
tained to his making the venture. Entering the city 
of Montreal with a capital sufficient for his imme- 
diate needs, he began his search for employment. 1 lis 
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first efforts were confined to the smaller establishments, 
but, meeting with little encouragement here, he con- 
cluded to look higher up. About the largest dry goods 
est a I ili si mi ent in the city was chosen for the experi- 
ment, and it was attended with success. The merchant 
was attracted by the manly and earnest manner in 
which he preferred bis request for a trial, and be was 
engaged at a salary that was scarcely equal to his main- 
tenance : but he was not long in securing an advance, 
and in a few years he came to be the highest salaried 
man ill the concern. It was when he had attained a 
thorough knowledge of the business that he determined 
to transfer his field of endeavor to New York. Ac- 
cordingly, after a service of three years with the Mon- 
treal firm, he entered a large dry goods establishment 
in Brooklyn. He was given an advanced position on 
account of his previous experience, but a few days in 
this store satisfied him that he had not reached the 
position where be could use his abilities to the best 
advantage. He decided at once upon a change, and. 
securing a card introduction to the vice-president of 
a large manufacturing concern, he offered his services 
in such a convincing manner as to secure the necessary 
trial, His position was that of a traveling salesman, 
and his first trip was productive of such results as 
secured him permanent employment with the firm, 
where lie remained for some time, during which he 
visited every State in the Union. 

After a five years' successful career with this manu- 
facturing concern, Mr. Gardiner originated a magazine 
on the co-operative plan of publication among retail 



merchants, and soon Modes and Fabrics sprang into 
prominence as one of the leading home and fashion 
magazines of the country. The large experience he 
gained in his sixteen years' publication of this maga- 
zine encouraged him to interest himself in promoting 
proprietary remedies, in which he subsequently becnm ■ 
an invest n- to a large amount. 

A few years ago Mr. Gardiner saw the large possi- 
hilities in investments in the Bronx, and he became 
actively interested in the development of that section. 
He accordingly made large investments in acreage 
property near the Harlem branch of the New York 
Central Railroad, and also at Croton-on-Hudson. 
where he has a fine estate, "Hessian Hill Farm." 
The enterprising spirit of Mr. Gardiner has been fol- 
lowed by many others, and the consequence has been 
a wonderful growth in this suburban section. Mr. 
Gardiner is spending a large sum in the improvement 
and beautifying of his estate, and it is destined to be- 
come one of the most valuable and attractive on the 
banks of the Hudson. 

Mr. Gardiner has found time, notwithstanding his 
life of ceaseless business activity, to do some work in 
the way of literary productions that are of a high order 
of merit. He has a graceful style and a keen sense 
of humor, and these have enabled him to produce som: 
sketches, mostly of a biographical nature, which have 
had quite an extended circulation. They include "The 
j House of Cariboo, and Other Tales from Arcadia," 
: "Vacation Incidents," "The Fifth Avenue Social 
Trust," "Paul's Adventures to Date," etc. 
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CAPTAIN J. W. MILLER 

Jacob \V. Miller, formerly an officer in the United 
States Navy, was born in Middletown, N. J., on June 
t, 1847. He is the son of Jacob W. Miller, who was 
a United States Senator from that State from 1841 to 
1853, The s< - )n received his preliminary education in 
the public schools of his native town, and when he was 
sixteen years of age he entered the Naval Academy at 
Annapolis, the exact date of his entry being September 
1, 1863. His career at the Academy was characterized 
by a close application to his studies, and he was grad- 
uated well up in his class in June, 1867. The Civil 
War having closed two years previously, the service 
did not offer the severe and onerous duties that hail 
fallen to the lot of his older companions, but neverthe- 
less those he was called upon to discharge at all 
times exacted the highest qualities of the soldier, and 
these he performed to the highest satisfaction of his 
snpt'ri. >v . .li'avrs. His lirst duly \v;i< with the K.uro- 
pean Squadron in the Mediterranean, and this was fol- 
lowed by cruises on the Pacific and West Indian sta- 
tions. During this period he developed abilities of a 
high order, and he was selected for special service in 
connection with the Nicaragua Inter-Ocean Canal 
Survey in 187;?. 



This work brought into service the 



scientific knowledge that he had oltfained at the Acad- 
emy, more particularly in the higher mathematics, and 
in this regard the young officer was found to be excep- 
tionally well equipped. He surveyed a portion of the 
Western Divide, and had charge of the hydrographic 
work on the San Juan River. That the w ; ork was well 
and satisfactorily performed is attested by the fact that 
in the autumn of 1873, having returned to Washington 
in the meantime to prepare and submit his report, he 
was again sent to Nicaragua, but this time as secre- 
tary to the commission appointed by the United States 
Government to determine which was the best route 
for a ship canal across the Isthmus. Upon the com- 
pletion of this work he was engaged for several months 
in Washington in the preparation of his report 

In 1875 Mr. Miller was ordered for the second time 
to duty on the Mediterranean Station, on board the 
flagship Franklin. During the years 1877 and 1878 
he was on duty on the sloop Vandalia when General 
Grant visited the Levant in his memorable trip around 
the world. Having completed the full term of his 
cruise in European waters, he returned to the United 
States, and was assigned to duty at the Naval Academy 
as Instructor of Ordnance and Gunnery, and he re- 
mained on this duty until 1881, when he was once more 
ordered to sea duty, and his last cruise was made in 
the sloop Jamestown as her navigator from San Fran- 
cisco when that vessel made the entire voyage under 
sail. This is pointed to as a memorable event in the 
navy, as being the last sailing man-of-war that went 
around Cape Horn. 

Upon the conclusion of this voyage, Captain Miller 
carried out a decision which he had long had in con- 
templation, and resigned from the navy to enter a more 
active life in civil pursuits. While retaining the strong- 
est attachment for the service, he realized the fact that 
in times of peace it did not offer a satisfying field for 
an ambitious spirit, and this spirit he possessed in a 
large degree. His first employment in civil life was 
as Vice-President and General Manager of the St. 
Look, Fort Scott and Wichita Railroad. lie remained 
with this and other corporations in the West until May, 
1886, when he was tendered and accepted the position 
of General Manager of the Providence and Stoniuglou 
Steamship Company, and of the New York, Provi- 
dence and Boston Railroad Company. In May, 1889, 
he was elected to the presidency of the Providence and 
Stonington Steamship Company, He was also made 
President of the Nicaragua Company and the Wick- 
ford Railroad and Steamboat Company. He has, be- 
sides, connections with other marine and railroad inter- 
ests. It will be readily seen that Captain Miller made 
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no mistake in changing the field of his activities, so far 
as material advancement was concerned. 

W'lien the Spanish-American War broke out Cap- 
tain Miller promptly offered his services to the Govern- 
ment, and they were as promptly accepted. He was 
immediately commissioned and placed in command of 
the Third Division of the Auxiliary Naval Force, This 
branch of the service saw no actual warfare, but in its 
rapid and thorough organization and equipment to 
meet the emergencies of a prolonged struggle it did 
much to produce a feeling of confidence in the minds 
of the people. It was during - this period that the great 
value to the country of a naval militia as an auxiliary 
force was demonstrated, and tins resulted in the com- 
plete reorganization of the New York Naval Battalion 
in 1X91. In organization Captain Miller look an active 
part, and he was made its first commander, and subse- 
quently he was made Captain of tire Naval Militia of 
the State. Thus it will he seen that, while Captain 
Miller is no longer in an active sense connected with 
the military arm of the Government, he is in a position 
to render it most effective service should the occasion 
require. 



Captain Miller takes a lively interest hi municipal 
affairs, and in 1894 he was made a member of the 
Chamber of Commerce, and has rendered valuable serv- 
ices as a member of the Committee on Docks, and also 
as a memlier of the committee having in charge the 
schoolship for the naval militia. During the visit to 
this country of Princess Fulalie of Spain, and after- 
ward of Prince Henry of Germany, Captain Miller 
was an active and efficient member of the committees 
appointed to entertain them, his intercourse with for- 
eigners during his many voyages eminently qualifying 
him for the delicate and responsible duties of such a 
position. 

■Captain Miller's social qualities are well developed, 
and he is a member of several clubs, anions: them the 
University, on the council of which he served for main 
years. He is also a member of the Seawanhaka, the 
Century, one of the council of the Naval Alumni Asso- 
ciation of New York, Vice-Commander of the Naval 
Order of the United States, and a member of the So- 
ciety of Foreign Wars and of the Spanish-American 
W r ar. He is also a prominent factor in many charitable 
organizations. 
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CAPTAIN W ILLIAM L. FLANAGAN 

Captatn William Livingston Flanagan, manu- 
facturer, soldier, was born in New York City on 
May 14, 1858. His nacestors 011 the male side were 
Irishmen of considerable note. The first to come to 
America was his great-grandfather, Christopher Flan- 
agan, who, born and raised to manhood in Dtthlin, Ire- 
land, came to this country just before the commence- 
ment of the Revolutionary War. Being an Irishman, 
it did not take him long to come to the determination 
to espouse the cause of the patriots, and not long after 
his arrival he enlisted on board a privateersman, and 
in that capacity, on one vessel or another, lie served 
until the close of the war, participating in many naval 
engagements and earning for himself an enviable name 
as a soldier. Upon the termination of the struggle for 
independence he settled in New York, married, and 
engaged in the book business. He was especially well 
equipped for this line of trade, as he was a man of good 
education, well versed in the literature of the time, and 
before his death became noted as a great linguist. To 
him was lx>rn a son, James, who became a lawyer of 
considerable prominence, and who was eventually ele- 
vated to the bench. James Flanagan was for many 
years the close friend and intimate of Governor De 



Witt Clinton, and aided him greatly in bis project of 
building the Erie Canal. James Flanagan, bis son. and 
the father of the subject of this sketch, did not inherit 
the legal bent, but was more inclined to a commercial 
career. After receiving a liberal education, and being 
placed in possession of some means, be began in an 
humble way the establishment of a business which was 
in time to become the leader of its class iti the metropo- 
lis. The brewery of Flanagan, Nay & Co. was for 
many years among the largest manufacturers of ljeer 
and ale in the country. 

Williara Livingston Flanagan, the son of James 
Flanagan, received his education from private instruc- 
tors, and was at the age of seventeen equipped to enter 
upon a business career. This he did by entering bis 
father's establishment, where he early developed nat- 
ural business abilities of a high order, and rapidly rose 
to positions of trust and responsibility. The beads of 
the firm were not slow in discovering the young man's 
superior qualifications, and he was but twenty-two 
years of age when he was admitted to membership in 
the concern. So thoroughly had lie mastered all the 
details of the immense business, and so masterful were 
his business qualifications, that soon after becoming a 
member oi the linn the [-mire management was given 
into bis care. lie continued to direct the affairs of the 
concern until it was consolidated with the II. Clausen 
& Son Brewing Company, and he continued in the 
management of the enlarged company during the re- 
mainder of his life. 

Captain Flanagan was associated with his brother, De 
Witt Clinton Flanagan, in the enterprise of construct- 
ing a canal across the Cape Cod Peninsula at the neck 
between Barnstable and Buzzards bays. He did not, 
however, take the initiative or any formative part in 
that great project, now thought to be measurably near 
the point of realization, but he gave to it his moral and 
material support, and was heartily in accord with his 
brother in his confident belief in the ultimate success 
and great value of their enterprise. 

Captain Flanagan was possessed of the military in- 
stinct in a large measure. As early as 1878 he enlisted as 
a private in Company B, Seventh Regiment, National 
Guard of the State of New York, and he became con- 
spicuous for his efficiency in drill in that crack organi- 
zation. He continued to serve in the ranks until 1887, 
when he was honorably mustered out. On the 2d of 
February, 1891, he was commissioned a Second Lieu- 
tenant in the Second Battery of the National Guard of 
the State of New York, and on the nth of June, 1S94, 
he was promoted to a First Lieutenancy in the same 
battery. This branch of the service had great attrac- 
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tions for him, and he became thoroughly proficient in 
its details and requirements, To such a length did he 
carry his studies, and to such a proficiency did he at- 
tain, that he became a recognised authority on 
the artillery branch of the service. While still 
retaining- his membership with the Second Bat- 
tery he was detailed to accompany the Fifth 
Battery to the State Camp of Instruction in 1894, 
which was a marked compliment to his efficiency as an 
officer, In Aj>ril, 189S, he was appointed on the 
board for the examination of non-commissioned officers 
of the Second 1 lattery. On July 15, 1898, he was com- 
missioned Captain of the Fourth Battery, United 
States Volunteers, for duty in the war with Spain, and 
he remained with the battery until November 1, 1898, 
when he returned to duty with his old battery. Cap- 
tain Flanagan was a pronounced Democrat in his polit- 
ical beliefs, but this fact did not have any influence 
with Governor Roosevelt when he came to make up bis 
military staff. He appointed him an Aide-de-Camp, 
with the rank of Colonel, in just recognition of his 



superior qualifications as an officer as well as of his 
patriotic spirit in offering his services to the Govern- 
ment. In February, 1891, he was detailed for duty on 
the board for examining enlisted men for qualified gun- 
ners of the first and second class. In June, 1901, he 
was relieved from duty on this board and was ap- 
pointed on the board for the examination of the appli- 
cants for non-commissioned officers of the Second Bat- 
tery, This rather extended space is given to Captain 
Flanagan's military record in order to properly empha- 
size the high estimate which was placed upon his abili- 
ties by those in authority. Tie was ever foremost in all 
projects looking to the improvement in the military 
organizations of the State, and it was this spirit that 
animated him to offer a prize in the shape of a bronze 
statue of Napoleon, valued at five hundred dollars, for 
competition by the five batteries of the State in a target 
contest. 

Captain Flanagan was the owner of the Hotel Marie 
Antoinette, so long ami favorably known, at Sixty- 
sixth St. and the Boulevard, i le died January 18, 1903. 
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% GRANYTLLIl-SMITH 

Waltkr Granville-Smitii was kirn in South 
Granville, Washington County, New York, January 
26, and is the eldest son of James Wan] Smith 

and Chloe Luthera {nee Day) Smitli. l r .arly the fam- 
ily removed to Newark, N. J., where the lad attended 
the public schools, which he left for the Newark Acad- 
emy, a well-known seat of learning in that city, in 
which he took the higher courses, at an early age de- 
veloping a strong bent for drawing. This was en- 
couraged by his parents in every way, and while still 
at school he took some lessons from an amateur artist 
of some note, Mr. David McLure, spending all his 
spare time in the pursuit of painting and drawing, so 
that very early he became proficient in a technical way, 
overcoming the preliminary difficulties of his profes- 
sion at a time when most young men l>egin. Indeed, be 
acquired a remarkable facility that has never left him, 
and on leaving the academy he entered the office of the 
architect, Mr. Van Campcn Taylor, of Newark, as a 
draughtsman, being later employed in the same capacity 
by Mr. William Halsey Wood, also of the same city. 

His renderings of architectural plans attracted con- 
siderable attention, and the practice thus obtained has 



been of inestimable advantage to him since in hia 
career. With some of the money saved from his re- 
muneration in the offices of these architects, he deter- 
mined to take up seriously the study of art. and to this 
aid he entered later the classes of Mr. Walter Satterlee, 
of New York, an associate of the National Academy of 
Design and a member of the American Water Color 
Society, and he subsequently became a member of the 
Art Students' League. Here his advance was rapid, 
indeed, and soon he offered illustrative work to the 
magazines, with immediate success, having all the com- 
missions be could fill and receiving therefor substan- 
tial sums. Still ambitious, however, he made arrange- 
ments to go abroad, and in 1897 he visited Europe, 
making his headquarters in Paris, the Mecca of the 
art student these score of years or more. Pint he fur- 
ther visited the art centers of Europe, made many ac- 
quaintances and imbibed the best from galleries and 
men, returning to New York later, wdiere he opened 
a studio at the old building of the Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association, on the corner of Twenty-third Street 
and Fourth Avenue. There he stayed for several years, 
dividing his time between illustration and the painting 
of easel pictures, both in oil and water color, being par- 
ticularly facile in the management of the latter medium, 
and shortly he was elected to membership in the Ameri- 
can Water Color Society, where be has been promi- 
nently identified with all its exhibitions for several 
years. 

Much of his work in water-color has been repro- 
duced, and he has been much in demand by the pub- 
lishers. But he soon turned his attention to the more 
serious medium of oils, finding for some years inspira- 
tion on the south shore of Long Island, at Eellport, the 
Great South Bay, with its fisher-life, its marshlands 
and various maritime happenings attracting him 
greatly. The old fisher-folk there he has painted at 
their occupations, and he has given glimpses of village 
streets and quaint old architecture, all culminating in 
his envoi to the recent display of the Society of Ameri- 
can Artists, "The Old Mill," wherein he may be said 
to have reached the highest point in his artistic career, 
his large painting attracting the liveliest attention and 
escaping the main prize narrowly, by a few votes only. 
This work, which was prominently placed on the line 
at the show, represented an old structure by moonlight. 
Some willow trees are about the house, and to the right 
is an old stable, while hi front is a group of idlers. It 
is of the soil, sui generis, and the subtlety of tones Is 
well caught, the technical part of the picture attracting 
the notice of his brother artists. 

That Mr. Granville-Smith is a serious student of 
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nature is never for a moment to be mistaken. It shows 
in the lightest touch, and lie has the illustrator's quality 
of astonishing observation, no small detail escaping his 
trained eye. Official recognition lias happily come to 
him in these years, some of it arriving early, and, 
though still well on the right side of forty, he has had 
more than his share of honors. The William T. Evans 
prize at the American Water Color Society was 
awarded him in 1905. and the Hallgarten prize at the 
National Academy of Design, while at the Charleston 
Exhibition he was given a bronze medal, and he has 
been an exhibitor by invitation to the shows at Pitts- 
burg. Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, Philadelphia and at 
London. Mr. Granville-Smith is also identified with 
other art organizations, the Illustrators' Society, the 
Salmagundi Club, and, of athletic inclinations, he is 
a member of the Fencers' Club, being expert with the 
foils. In 1894 he married Jessica May Stout, and to 
them have been born a daughter and a sun. His pres- 
ent studio is at 96 Fifth Avenue, and he has a summer 
residence at Bellport. where he is installed in a ram- 
bling old house fitted up with artistic taste and a de- 
lightful collection of Colonial furniture. 



Mr. Granville-Smith's range is practically unlim- 
ited, for he attacks figures, marines and landscapes 
with equal facility and satisfactory results, working 
always enthusiastically and with consummate knowl- 
edge, the result not alone of artistic intuition, but of 
the most serious study before nature out of doors, and 
happily he has always enjoyed the best of health and 
lias a powerful physique. Indeed, his art is his life, and 
morning, noon and even the night find him at his 
easel, ever working at some problem, ever seriously 
considering new schemes, striving as hard now as when 
he first began, and, with all his dexterity, securing his 
ends by the greatest amount of labor, for he is his own 
most severe critic. There, is scarcely a publication of 
artistic standing and dignity to which he has not con- 
tributed in recent years, and, though his inclinations 
lead Iiim to the making of serious composition pictures, 
he is in such demand that be may not call his time all 
his own, but has to comply with the too frequent re- 
quests of the publishers. Yet he has remarkable 
fecundity, and his application permits him to put out 
much, none of which is unworthy his talent and stand- 
ing in his profession. 
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FRANCIS HOWARD LEGGETT 

Francis Howard Leggett, the leading member of 
a prominent mercantile firm in New York City, where 
he has long been well known for his business enterprise 
and as an active and earnest citizen. was horn in this 
city, March 27, 1840. being derived from an old West- 
chester County family which came to this country in 
the seventeenth century, and the history of which may 
be briefly given as preliminary to that nf the subject 
of our sketch. The family can !»• traced back to Essex 
County, England, where it dwelt for many generations, 
the name being derived from a Papa] legate who lived 
far back in the family line and derived his name from 
his official title. 

The first American of the family came to lliis coun- 
try from the English colony of Barbados, in the West 
Indies. His son married Elizabeth Richardson, daugh- 
ter of a large landholder in Westchester County, New 
York, and his grandson was for years Mayor of West- 
chester borough and one of the leading citizens of that 
district. From this person descended Abraham Leg- 
gett, father of the subject of our sketch, and for many 
vears a highly respected merchant of New York City, 
where for half a century he carried on a large whole- 
sale grocery business on Front Street, and where he 
aided in founding the Market Bank. 



Francis H. Leggett received a good education in an 
academic institution, upon the completion of which, in 
1856, he began his business life, at the age of sixteen, 
as clerk in a produce commission house. lie continued 
here until 1862, gaining a thorough acquaintance with 
business methods, and displaying that industry and in- 
telligence to which his more recent rapid progress has 
been due. In the last-named year be went into the 
wholesale grocery business on his own account, in part- 
nership with an older brother, and continued thus asso- 
ciated until 1X70, when he withdrew from the firm to 
engage in business with bis younger brother. Theodore 
(now deceased), the name of the new firm being 
Francis H. Leggett & Co. 

The business, while modest in its origin, soon felt the 
impetus of .Mr. Leggctt's enterprise and thorough ac- 
quaintance with its details and necessities, and grew 
with the most encouraging rapidity, increasing so 
qtlickly that from the original establishment it extended 
in 1873 to occupying three stores on Reade Street. 
Later it became necessary to add a. fourth store on 
Chambers Street, to accommodate the large business 
which had developed. The progress here briefly de- 
scribed continued until the extended quarters men- 
tioned became too small for the great trade of the firm, 
and it became necessary to gain increased room. In 
1881 the present imposing warehouse on West Broad- 
way, Franklin and Varick Streets, ten stories in height, 
was erected and thoroughly equipped with every requi- 
site for the handling of groceries on the largest scale. 

The house does a large importing business in high- 
class groceries, coffees and teas, while many articles 
are manufactured from the raw material or otherwise 
prepared for the trade in the King Street premises of 
the firm, which has thus developed from an importing 
house into a manufacturing' establishment on a large 
scale, so far as many of the products dealt in are con- 
cerned, fn addition to its large plant in New York, it 
has an office in Bordeaux, France, while there is not a 
producing region in the world which is not made tribu- 
tary to its demands. Since the origin of the firm three 
other partners have l<ecn admitted from the experi- 
enced and trustworthy employees of the house, the 
original firm name being retained. Mr, Leggett con- 
tinues at the head of the concern and is the active man- 
ager of its great business, over which he keeps an im- 
mediate and careful oversight. 

We have spoken especially of the immediate com- 
mercial interests of Mr. Leggett. to which his attention 
has been largely confined, as a representative of the 
mercantile interests of New York and of the especial 
line of trade w ith which he has been so long and so 
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prosperously associated and in which lie is now an ac- foreman of a special grand jury, which served for three 

knowledged leader. months in bringing up the police official bribery cases 

Aside from this, his interests have spread into other that excited much attention and indignation at that 

husiness connections, and he is a memher of various time. His work in this body was thoroughly and con- 

hnancial and other institutions, being a Director in the sck-ntiiwsly performed, and with so hroad a view of the 

Home Insurance Company and in the Washington ditties imposed upon him that it brought him the thanks 

Trust Company, a Trustee in the Greenwich Savings of the Judge and general praise from press and people 

Bank, and a member of the Chamlier of Commerce and Aside from his business connections, Mr. Leggett 

of the Produce and Mercantile exchanges. He was belongs to several social organizations, including the 

formerly a Director of the National Park Bank, which Metropolitan, the Union League, the Merchants' and 

position he held for twelve years. a number of other clubs. He takes a warm interest in 

Public life has not appealed to him and he lias held the Charity Organization Society, or the association of 

no political or official position in the city, though an public charities, of this city, being a member of its 

earnest citizen and a strong opponent of all that threat- council and a frequent contributor to its funds. Re - 

ens to detract from its good name or to endanger its ligiously, he is a member of the Fifth Avenue Presby- 

interests, or affect the integrity of those to whom they terian Church. His country seat is at Stone Ridge, 

are intrusted. His earnestness in this direction was Ulster County. Xew York, where he has an extensive 

shown a number of years ago, when he was selected as establishment. 
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SIMON STERNE 

The legal profession in the city of New York in- 
cludes in its ranks many men of fine powers and dis- 
tinguished ability, men who have not confined them- 
selves to the practice of the law, but have made their 
marks in other directions, as in the field of politics or 
the domain of literature. Among those who have won 
a reputation for their achievements in the latter direc 
tion may be named Simon Sterne, a gentleman who, 
while winning a position of prominence in railroad law, 
has also taken an active part in the movement for 
reform in New York City, and has won himself a name 
as an able writer and a reasoner of unusual powers in 
the field of political economy. 

Mr. Sterne is a native of Philadelphia, where he was 
torn July 23, 1839, the son of Henry and Rcg'ma 
Sterne. He was educated in the Philadelphia public 
schools, at the University of Pennsylvania and the Uni- 
versity of Heidelberg. After his graduation from these 
institutions he studied law under John H. Markland 
and fudge Sharswood, of Philadelphia, and was grad- 
uated from the Law Department of the University of 
Pennsylvania on June 6, 1859, in which year he was 
admitted to the Philadelphia bar. He remained in 
practice, however, for only a short time in his native 



city, and then removed to New York, where he was 
admitted to the liar in June, i860, and where he has 
since resided and practiced, winning a reputation as 
an expert in railroad law, which has been the most ac- 
tive field of his practice. He has represented a large 
numlier of railroads, and since 1888 has been general 
counsel for the Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railway 
Company. 

As a citizen of New York he took an active part in 
the revolt against the corrupt political domination ot 
that city led by the notorious William M. Tweed. He 
entered energetically into the contest for honest munici- 
pal government, was a member of the famous Com- 
mittee of Seventy, which was prominent in the fight 
against the Tweed regime in 1870, and also acted as 
its secretary. He drafted the charter known as the 
Charter of the Committee of Seventy and other legis- 
lation of that period, and devoted about a year and a 
halt to the work of the committee, continuing his 
efforts until the election of Mayor Havemeyer and the 
passage of laws sustaining the cause of reform which 
drove the ring from power. He was private counsel 
for Mayor Havemeyer dining his incumbency, and 
also claims the honor of suggesting the law which 
made Election Day in New York a legal holiday. In 
fact, during that period of stress and strain in the his- 
tory of New York as a municipality Mr. Sterne was 
a power in the cause of honesty in public affairs and 
one of the strong men among those who lifted the 
city from the mire of corruption into which it had 
fallen. 

In 1876 Mr. Sterne was appointed by Governor 
TikJen as one of the commission, of which William M. 
Evarts was chairman, to devise a plan for the govern- 
ment of the cities of this State. This commission sat 
for two years, without compensation, and reported a 
series of amendments to the Constitution adapted to 
prevent a renewal of the reign of fraud which had so 
long continued in the metropolis. The railway and its 
interests and operations was also one of the subjects 
that actively enlisted his attention, and in 1878, at the 

1 request of a large number of the leading merchants 
and bankers, he delivered a lecture on "The Railway 
and Its Relation to Public and Private Interests" at 
Steimvay Hall, the Mayor of the city presiding. As a 
result of the interest taken in, and the general discus- 
sion of, the subject the Legislature appointed a com- 
mittee to investigate the abuses alleged to exist in the 
management of the railways of the State, and Mr. 
Sterne was selected by the Chamber of Commerce and 
the New York Board of Trade and Transportation to 

I act as counsel to conduct the investigation, which lasted 
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over eight months. The lalw of the committee was 
most searching and thorough, and the charges which 
had lieen made were fully sustained. The law subse- 
quently passed to appoint a railroad commission for 
New York State was drafted by him. In fact, no other 
man in the city and State did so much as he to reform 
the evils which had crept into railroad management 
and to establish Uak and just relations between the 
railroads and their patrons. 

Mr. Sterne's interest in this subject extended beyond 
the boundaries of New York State, and for several 
successive sessions of Congress he argued lief ore the 
Committee on Commerce of the House upon the neces- 
sity of interstate railway legislation. As a consequence, 
in 1885 the Cullom United States Select Committee on 
Interstate Commerce requested him to remodel and 
revise, in conjunction with Mr. Albert Fink and Mr. 
George R. Blanchard, leading railroad experts, the 
bill drafted by the committee. This he did, and the 
bill which was subsequently passed is now the lasis of 
power of the Interstate Commerce Commission, which 
has recently become of so much prominence in connec- 
tion with the railroad rate legislation. 

He had by this time grown to be an acknowledged 
expert on railroad affairs in general and a power in the 
movement for their regulation and reform, and in 
1887, as a result of two successive visits to Europe 
and a thorough study of the railway situation there, 
he, on the commission of the President of the United 
States, made a report to Congress on the relation of 
the Governments of Western Europe to the railways. 



Mr. Sterne, in connection with his active public du- 
ties, has made himself well known as a writer of 
marked ability and as a broad and hlx?ral thinker on 
subjects demanding deep thought. In 186 r, shortly 
after his removal to New York, he brought himself 
into public notice by a thoughtful lecture on "The 
Tariff: Its Evils and Their Remedy," and from 1862 
to 1864 he was judged suitable by the trustees of the 
Cooper Union to deliver lectures on political economy 
in that institution. During part of this period, in 
1863-64, he was editor of the New York Commercial 
Advertiser, and he was subsequently editor and pro- 
prietor of the Social Science Review in 1865-66. We 
owe to his pen "Representative Government and Per- 
sonal Representation/' written in 1871; "Constitu- 
tional History and Political Development of the United 
States," and a number of articles in Lalor's "Cyclo- 
pedia of Political Science and United States History," 
contributions marked by skill in presentation and 
knowledge of the subjects treated. He is a frequent 
contributor to the reviews, has made many addresses 
before societies and public bodies, is a patron of the 
arts and a member of many clubs and other societies. 
As a reformer he was a member of the Committee of 
Seventy, so prominent in the reform movement of 
1894, and made himself felt in its councils. 

In 1870 he married Mathilde Elsbcrg, sister of Dr. 
Louis Elsberg, the celebrated laryngologist, and has 
one daughter, Alice Sterne, He continues active in 
legal and reform matters in New York and retains his 
interest in railroad legislation and general affairs. 
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HKXRY LAWRENCE HORTON 

Among the prominent ant] able bankers of New 
York City, the men who have won a reputation and 
gained the esteem of the community by energy and 
integrity in business affairs, public spirit and activity 
in all matters in which the good of the community is 
concerned, must be named Henry Lawrence Horton, 
formerly president of the village of New Brighton, 
Statcn Island, and still an active and prominent citizen 
of the metropolis, 

Mr. Horton is a native of Pennsylvania, being born 
at Shesquin, in Bradford County, of that State, July 
17, 1832. The family is an old one in this country, 
the first American ancestor having been Ikirnaljas 
Horton, who came to America from Mousley, Leices- 
tershire, England, in 1633. settled at Hampton, Mass.. 
moved to New Haven in 1640, and in the same year set- 
tled at Southhold, Suffolk County, Long Island, where 
he built the first frame dwelling in that place. The 
lineage of the family can be traced back to 1300, to 
Robert de Horton, and in the line of his ancestry is 
Lord Horton. whose castle still stands in Northamp- 
tonshire, England. 

Mr, Horton is the son of William B. Horton and 
Melinda Blackmail Horton, daughter of Colonel 



Franklin Blackman. His early life resembled that of 
many men who subsequently made their mark in this 
country, he lieing brought up on a farm, obtaining such 
sparse education as was there to be had, and early in 
life manifesting an unusual business capacity. At the 
age of seventeen he left home and went to Towanda, 
N. Y., a position as clerk having been offered him in 
a mercantile house in that place. Here, by industry, 
business intelligence and faithful attention to the inter- 
ests of his employers, he won their confidence and 
esteem, and developed those sterling qualities of integ- 
rity and enterprise to which the success of his subse- 
j'u-ni business career : < due. 

When twenty-two years of age Mr. Horton left 
Towanda for the West, settling at Milwaukee, Wis., 
where he began business 011 his own account in the 
produce commission line. In this prosperous Western 
city he remained actively and somewhat successfully 
engaged for eleven years, the latter part of which in- 
cluded the period of the Civil War. At the end of this 
contest, in (S%, moved by various business reasons, 
he disposed of his establishment in Milwaukee and left 
the West for New York City, where he felt satisfied 
there would he opportunities of more rapid progress 
for one of his enterprise and business activity and 
ambition. 

It was a good period to seek the great center of 
business enterprise and to avail himself of the avenues 
for advancement which the metropolis offered. The 
great struggle which had so long distracted the country 
was at an end and the disturbing questions which gave 
rise to it were definitely settled. War affairs and war 
interests were in all directions being set aside and the 
people again turning their undivided attention to busi- 
ness and seeking to restore the country to that reign of 
peaceful activity which had so long been interrupted. 

Mr. Horton was prompt to avail himself of the op- 
portunity, and soon after his arrival in the metropolis 
connected himself with the Stock and other Exchanges, 
entering into the banking and brokerage business. 
Since then he has conducted one of the most successful 
establishments of that hind in Ihe city, rind lias won 
wealth and position by bis capacity for business and 
strict attention to its details. He is now the senior 
member of the firm of H. L. Horton & Co., which oc- 
cupies commodious and handsome banking-rooms at 
No. 66 Broadway, but for over twenty-five years was 
located at No. 56 Broadway, His house is one of the 
few that safely weathered the financial storms which 
for many years disturbed the business interests of the 
country, and maintained an uninterrupted prosperity 
during that period, passing safely through its several 
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occasions of severe business revulsion, and it still re- 
tains its prominence as one of tlie prominent banking 
establishments of the city. 

tie is a member of the Stock and Produce Ex- 
changes, of the Chicago Board of Trade, and of the 
Union League, Manhattan, Athletic and other clubs; 
is a lover of horses and keeps a well-filled stable, and 
is fond of books and a lover of art, his city home, at 
144 West Fifty -seventh Street, being adorned with a 
large library and many valuable paintings, in part the 
fruit of several years spent in Europe. He married 
Miss Sarah S. Patten, of New York, their family con- 
sisting of two daughters, Blanche and Grace. 

Soon after engaging in business in New York Mr. 
Horton took up his residence at New Brighton. Staten 
Island, where he was in possession of a handsome 
estate, and has made himself a leader by his public 
spirit. lie has taken a very active part in public affairs 
in this district, having been prominently concerned in 
every aggressive movement in Richmond County, and 
is especially entitled to credit for his energy in promot- 
ing the development and interests of the Staten Island 



Water Supply and of the Rapid Transit companies. 
As above stated, he has occupied the position of Presi- 
dent of New Brighton, and it has no citizen more wide 
awake to its interests. 

Mr. Horton has made hosts of warm and useful 
friends, whose esteem he possesses in the highest de- 
gree. He is a thorough business man, and of such 
ripened judgment and experience that his advice and 
influence are widely sought. Of attractive personal 
appearance and courteous manners, he has made him- 
self a favorite alike in social and business life, while 
his sound judgment makes him a most useful citizen. 
Warmly benevolent in disposition, one of his chief 
aims in life seems to he to provide for the comfort and 
happiness of others, and few men have done more un- 
ostentatious works of charity. In short, he is in every 
respect a good citizen, taking a warm interest in all 
the public affairs of the metropolis and making his 
influence felt in many ways outside the channels of 
business, one of the men to whom the demands of good 
citizenship is a duty rather than a burden, and who play 
their part well in all the details of life. 
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tilled to gain such distinction, and in 1851 he entered 
the New York Medical College as a student, showing 
himself one of the most diligent, studious and able of 
those in his class. Completing a four years' course in 
1855, he graduated as first-prize man, basing- passed 
an exceptionally brilliant college term. The credit 
which he had won in his college years and the honors 
with which be graduated opened to him excellent ad- 
vantages for a career, and he immediately entered into 
partnership with Drs. Gray and Hull, who had then 
perhaps the most extensive and lucrative practice in 
New York pity, In consequence, bis practice liecame 
unusually large almost from its commencement. 

But, as we have said, there was no narrowness in 
Dr. Fowler's view of his duties to his patients. He 
felt that as a physician it was incumbent on him to 
seek the best in all fields of practice, and, convinced that 
[the "Old School" system of medicine did not exhaust 
the domain of medical science, but that the "New 
School" of homceppathy had in it much worthy of 
knowing, he again became a student and familiarized 
himself with the principles of homoeopathic practice. 
TTe subsequently practiced this in connection with the 
former, looking upon the two systems as comjronent 
parts of a unit, During his many years of practice he 
has evinced the possession of skill and ability of such 
high order as to raise him to the highest rank of the 
profession, bis practice being among the best class of 
Amonc. the broadest-minded physicians of New New Yorkers, including many of the old Knicker- 
Ybrk City, a man oi ho "school." Lmt of all "schools," jbocker families. 
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a mail who has broken loose from the narrow conven- 
tions of his profession and widened his methods to 



Dr. Fowler has always Ijcen distinctly in opposi- 
tion to sectarianism in medicine, declaring that nicdi- 



take advantage oi the best to be found in any field of cine is a unit and should be dealt with as such. His 
practice, is IV. Edward Payson Fowler, one of the views in this direction were recognized by the thinking 



most eminent of present-day practitioners in the metro- 
politan city. 

Dr. Fowler was born at Cobocton, Steuben County, 
New York, Novemlxr 30. 1834, being the youngest son 
Of Judge Horace and Mary Fowler. He is descended 
from old Puritan stock, being the sixth lineal descend- 



part of the "Old School, which in 1878 adopted those 
rules, for New York State, known as the "New Code," 
giving up the stringent conservatism which had long 
prevailed. Under this new system the only qualifica- 
tion demanded for a physician is the legally required 
medical education, and the "Old School" became prac- 



ant of William Fowler, who came to Massachusetts m tically the "Comprehensive School." This action was 
1630 with the first contingent of the I'uritans. uni indorsed by the hoimeopathistSt, and consequently 



His grandfather, Flipbalet Fowler, entered the 
Revolutionary army as a private, made bis mark in the 



Dr. Fowler withdrew from bis former connection with 
them and joined the "Comprehensive School" of medi- 



Contineutal army, and retired with the rank of Major, cine — not as indicating a change in bis views, but in 
His mother was the grandniece of Mary Pbillipse, the consistent agreement with his long-expressed doctrine 



first love of George Washington, whom her parents 
took to Europe to break off the attentions of the young 
Virginian, then unknown to fame, and with nothing to availed himself of the benefits of hospital practice, 



of the unity of medical practice. 

In addition to his private practice. Dr. Fowler has 



show that be was likely to rise to eminence. 

As voung Fowler grew up bis inclinations led him 
toward the medical profession, in which he was des- 



having served in the Ward's Island and Hahnemann 
hospitals. His high standing in his profession was 
duly recognized in 1887, when there was conferred on 
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him the honorary degree of Doctor of Medicine by the 
Hoard of Regents uf the State of New York, and he 
was appointed Examiner of Anatomy in "the first 
Board of New York State Examiners for conferring 
medical degrees." lie has been connected with the 
foremost medical societies of the city and State, was 
one of the founders of the New York Medico-Chirur- 
gical Society, and served as its President, and is also a 
member of the New York Academy of Medicine, the 
New York Neurological Society, the Medical Society 
Of the County of New York and other societies. While 
Dr. Fowler's attention has been devoted assiduously to 
his profession, he is unusually well versed in business 
affairs. Politically be is an ardent Republican, and is 
a member of the Union League Club, and has taken an 
active and earnest interest in the movements of the 
party in New York. 

Dr. Fowler was married in 1873 t0 ^' ss Louise 
Mumford. now deceased, two children — Edward Mum- 
ford Fowler and Louise Mumford Fowler — surviving. 
In f8o6 be was married a second tnr\ his new wife 
being Miss Mildred Russell. In addition to his city 
home, he has a delightful summer residence at Coopers- 
town, N. Y. Personally be is a man of genial manners 



and Ixnievolcnt disposition, qualities which have gained 
him the respect and esteem of all with whom he has 
come into contact. 

He has passed much time abroad in travel and study, 
has contributed generously to medical literature, and is 
the author of valuable medical works, including ".Eti- 
ology and General History of Scarlet Fever." "Pseudo- 
Typhoid Fever," "Certain Maladies of the Heart," 
"Abnormalities of the Cerebral Convolutions." etc. He 
has also translated from the French and German such 
works as Charcot's "Localization in Diseases of the 
lirain." Richert's "Physiology and Histology of the 
Cerebral Convolutions,'' and Benedikt's "Anatomical 
Study of the Brains of Criminals.'" He has in addition 
delivered many instructive lectures before medical 
bodies, his discourses showing deep study of the sub- 
jects under discussion. 

In short. Dr. Fowler is a thorough master of the 
medical profession from all points of view, a volumi- 
nous reader and a deep thinker, and. aside from 
his practice, has done much to advance the science of 
medicine, abke by his many treatises on the subject and 
bis able and useful works, which have won a recognized 
I place in the literature of the profession. 
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HENRY HERSCHEL ADAMS 

A nil ave ami patriotic soldier of the Civil War, a 
business man of high ability, a gentleman active and 
earnest til many affairs of public importance. Henry 
TTerschel Adams lias won a prominent position among 
our able and energetic merchants and manufacturers 
and those engaged in public and private affairs. Born 
in Collamer, Ohio. July 9, 1844. he has a distinguished 
ancestry both in England ami America, the family, 
indeed, being traceable in a direct line of descent from 
William the Conqueror, through his daughter and 
Sir John ap Warn, from whom came through many 
generations the original American Adams family which 
has furnished the country two Presidents. 

The immigrant ancestor was Henry Adams, who 
settled in Braintree, Mass., in 1^4. The son of the 
latter. Lieutenant Henry Adams, was killed in King 
rhi lip's War. Reiioni Adams, grand father of the sub- 
ject of our sketch, was a Revolutionary soldier, arid his 
father, Lowell L. Adams, fought in the War of 1812. 
His mother. Ilepzibah Thayer, of Surrey, NT. H., was 
a member of the Anti-Slavery Society l>efore the war 
and a correspondent of the National Era on the anti- 
slavery movement. These particulars are of interest 



as showing the prominence of the family in this coun- 
try, especially in military affairs, in which Mr. Adams 
has well sustained the family traditions. 

He was educated in Shaw Academy, Cleveland, 
Ohio, but left its classes when the Civil War broke out 
to take part in that great contest. Although at that 
time but seventeen years of age, he was full of the old 
warlike and patriotic spirit of the family, and after a 
year's impatient waiting he enlisted in Company G of 
the One Hundred and Twenty-fifth Regiment of Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, in the formation of which he did 
active recruiting service. 

Delicate in health at that time, lie was unable to ac- 
cept the office of Second Lieutenant tendered him, and 
was detailed on detached service in the Department of 
Military Mails. He was, however, with the regiment 
at intervals, and took part in the battle of Franklin, 
March 9, 1863, where, as the officers of the regiment 
state, lie valiantly led the charge in advance across the 
Little Harpeth River, which dislodged Van Horn's 
forces on the southern bank. He also participated in 
the kittle of Cbickamanga, where he acted as aide to 
Genera] Opdycke, and also in those of Rocky Face 
Ridge, Resaca, New Hope Church and Kenesaw Moun- 
tain, during Sherman's advance upon Atlanta, doing 
valuable service in the last two by taking charge of the 
courier lines of communication with Big Shanty and 
Kingston, the seats of supplies. This was a service of 
the greatest danger, as the intervening country was 
full of Confederate raiders and bushwhackers. 

While in this perilous service he was captured by 
General Forrest at Athens, Ala., on September 20, 
1864. together with seventeen of his men, and spent 
the two succeeding months in the Confederate prison 
at Gahalia. enduring the severest hardships. He was 
exchanged in November, and reported for duty on the 
morning of the battle of Nashville. He was discharged 
011 March 10, 1865. on account of the condition of his 
health, due to the exposure and hardship of his prison 
life. His corps commander. General 0. 0. Howard, 
and four of the officers of his regiment subsequently 
joined in recommending him for a medal of honor in 
recognition of his gallantry on the field. 

After the war Mr. Adams diverted the energy he had 
shown on the battlefield into the field of business, en- 
tering it with a boldness and activity which could not 
fail to bring success. Returning to Cleveland, Ohio, 
the seat of his school life, he engaged in the iron busi- 
ness in T867. and such was the spirit he put into it and 
the intelligent study of its conditions which he made 
that he not only achieved success, kit in time became 
1 known as one of the ablest iron experts in this country. 
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In addition to conducting an energetic mercantile busi- 
ness in iron, he became hugely interested in shipping, 
and was the owner of several vessels engaged in the 
iron ore and grain transportation on the lake. In this 
way he won a leading position in the business affairs 
of Cleveland, and was also prominent in its social cir- 
cles, his manly qualities winning him hosts of friends. 
He was made a member of the Hoard uf Education, 
and took an active part in the promotion of school in- 
terests ; was also a member of the Board of Trade, and 
in 1S81 was a delegate to the Boston "Free Ship" Con- 
vention, and one of the committee to lay the proceed- 
ings of that convention before the Senate at Wash- 
ington. 

After being actively engaged in business for fifteen 
years in Cleveland, he removed in 1882 to Xew York 
City, where be became a memljer of one of the most 
prominent iron concerns in the United States, in the 
affairs of which his thorough acquaintance with the 
business in all its details proved of the utmost value. 
In 1890 he was elected President of the Columbus 
and Hocking Coal and Iron Company, and in June, 
1891, attained the same office in the Henry H, Adams 
Iron Company, Incorporated, both of which concerns 
were of national reputation. At a later date he became 
President of the Colonial Iron Company of Pennsyl- 
vania and its principal owner, and President or Vice- 
President of various other business concerns, including 
the Old Sterling Iron and Mining Company of New 
York; also Treasurer of and large stockholder in the 
Greenwich Water Company, of Greenwich. Conn. ; 
Vice-President of the Glenville Power and Water Com- 
pany, and also President of the Riverside W'ater Com- 
pany. 

Aside from business concerns, Mr. Adams has made 



himself very active in patriotic and military societies. 
Tie joined Lafayette Post. G. A. R.. in 1891, and was 
delegated by the post to decorate Lafayette's tomb in 
Paris on Decoration Day, 1893. After bis return be 
was made Commander of the post, and has since been 
quite prominent in Grand Army affairs. His addresses 
delivered in Paris, France; Pittsburg and New York 
City, at the national encampments and the Grand Army 
reunions, display tine oratorical skill and ability. 

He was one of the original advocates and promoters 
of the plan to cultivate patriotism among the youth by 
placing the Stars and Stripes over every public school 
building; is V ice- President of the Patriotic League of 
America, a member of the Army and Navy Club ot 
New York City, also American blag Association of 
America, and is a meml)er of the Sons of the Revolu- 
tion, the Society of Colonial Wars, the Army 
and Navy Club of Hartford, and various others, in 
addition to a number of social clubs. On the 
breaking out of the Spanish War he tendered 
his services to the Governors of New York and 
Connecticut in any capacity in which he might be 
able to serve bis country, having raised, at his own 
expense, a brigade for active service. Mr. Adams is 
also a member of the Chamber of Commerce of New 
York City, of the National Committee of One Hun- 
dred, organized to build the University of the United 
States at Washington as outlined hy George Washing- 
ton, and a Trustee of the Lincoln Memorial University 
of Tennessee. In 1867 he married Helen Redington, 
daughter of a prominent ship-owner of Cleveland, 
Ohio, and has one son, H. H. Adams, and two daugh- 
ters, Mrs. J. D. Barrett and Mrs. A. B. Ash forth. Of 
late years he has lived much at bis country residence at 
Greenwich, Conn. 
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BIRD SIM COLER 

Bird Sim Coler, President of the borough of 
Brooklyn, was born in Champaign, 111., on October q, 
i 867. but his parents soon thereafter moved to Brook- 
lyn, where he grew up and was educated in the public 
schools and the Polytechnic Institute, with a supple- 
mental course at the Phillips Andover Academy. When 
nineteen years old he entered his father's banking 
house, and developed such an aptitude for the banking 
business that shortly after reaching his majority he 
was made a member of the firm. TTe made a special 
study of financial and municipal law, and soon became 
in W all Street a recognized authority upon these vital 
and intricate subjects. This gave him a remarkable 
prestige as the representative of his linking firm and 
one of the youngest and most active members of the 
Stock Exchange, so that in a few years be came to be 
regarded as one of the shrewdest ami most far-sighted 
financiers in the city of New York. 

As a relaxation from the cares of business, be came 
to take an interest in politics, and in 189 1 he became 
actively identified with the Brooklyn Democracy, re- 
ceiving the nomination for Alderman-at-large the fol- 
lowing year. Although be was defeated in Ins first 
political venture, he ran so far ahead of his ticket in 



the banner Republican district of Brooklyn that the 
leaders of his party at once recognized that a new and 
aggressive force had arisen in Brooklyn politics. The 
game of polities became so interesting that Mr. Coler 
set about forming an organization, and the Young 
Men's Democratic Club of the Twenty-third Ward 
was the result. Ever vigilant in strengthening his 
lines and adding to his forces, in a few years he bad 
such a following that when the Greater New York was 
formed and the Democratic ticket for the election of 
the first officers of the greater city was made known 
the voters were startled to find named for the most 
important office next to Mayor — that of Controller — 
a young man only thirty years of age, and, so quietly 
had his remarkable political work been done, of whom 
most of them had never heard — Bird S. Coler. The 
results of the election justified bis selection, however, 
for he swept everything before him and was elected 
by the largest vote given to any candidate on the 
ticket, carrying the "invincible" Republican Twenty- 
third Ward by the largest majority ever cast there, thus 
showing his great popularity among those who knew 
bun best. 

If Mr. Coler was unknown politically before election, 
he was well known after it, for he introduced such 
startling methods and displayed such an iconoclastic 
^p:::L in dealing with pnlitical parasites and grafters 
that be created consternation in the political headquar- 
ters of certain politicians, and they were not confined 
to his own party, either. The culmination of his de- 
fiance of the "practical politicians" was reached in his 
obstruction of the Ramapo scheme and his attacks on 
the political methods of Richard Croker in a magazine 
article entitled "Commercialism in Politics." These 
two things were the cleverest moves Mr. Coler ever 
made on the political chessboard, for they were such 
daring exhibitions of political independence that they 
attracted the keenest attention throughout the whole 
country, and Mr. Coler immediately became a national 
character. 

Mr. Coler's administration of the office of Control- 
ler, from January r, 1S98, to January j, 1902, is now 
generally admitted to have been one of the best in the 
history of the city of New York. The high note of 
public duty that he struck on assuming the office was 
continued w ithout wavering throughout his entire ad- 
ministration, and the eclat he secured by his independ- 
ence of the Ijosscs, especially of the then leader of Tam- 
many Hall. Richard Croker, marked him for future 
honors at the bands of independent Democrats. He 
bad scarcely retired to private life and the routine of 
bis banking business than a demand from the people 
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liegan to be heard for his return to a public career, and 
a few months later — September, 10,02 — be was en- 
thusiastically nominated by the Democratic party for 
Governor of the State of New York. Although he 
failed of election by a very narrow margin, he aroused 

such tiuhiisiasin ; ng the people that he came nearer 

election than any other Democratic candidate for Gov- 
ernor in ten years, only losing the State by somewhat 
over eight thousand votes, whereas his opponent. 
Benjamin B. Odell, Jr., hail been elected in the previous 
campaign bv over one hundred and ten thousand ma- 
jority. In the Greater Xew York Mr. Coler received 
a phenomenal vote, sweeping the city by over one hun- 
dred and twenty-two thousand majority. Three years 
later, when there was a revolt against the bosses of both 
the old parties. Mr. Coler was selected to head the 
Municipal Ownership ticket in Kings County, and was 
elected Borough President by a surprising majority, 
drawing over eighty thousand votes from the two old 
parlies. Fie entered, upon the duties of the office of 
Borough President on January I, 1906. and almost im- 
mediately began a war upon "corporation and munici- 
pal grafters," asserting that there was a conspiracy 
between the Democratic Street Cleaning Department 
and the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company whereby the 
city had lost a million and a half of dollars on a con- 



tract with the railroad corporation for the removal of 
ashes in the borough of Brooklyn. 

As a member of the t Kinking house of W. N. Coler 
& Co., Mr. Coler has traveled all over the country, 
executing delicate financial and municipal commissions 
with consummate skill. He was one of the founders 
and the first President of the Guardian Trust Com- 
pany, of which he is still a Director. Other large busi- 
ness interests with which he has been allied as Director 
are the Medina Sandstone Company, the Brooklyn 
Bank, the Maiden Lane Savings Bank, the Beckham 
Manufacturing Company and the Texas Bank and 
Trust Company. He is a member of many clubs and 
social organizations, among which may be named the 
Democratic. Brooklyn. Lotos and Manhattan. lie 
loves thoroughbred horses, has exhibited at the Horse 
Show, and last year carried off several blue ribbons. 
All forms of outdoor life appeal strongly to Mr. Coler, 
and he has indulged his fondness for travel by several 
trips to foreign lands: but his hobby is the collecii n 
of rare books, of which he has a library of several 
thousand 

Mr. Coler. on October 18, 1888. married Miss Emily 
Moore, of Brooklyn, and they have one son, to whom 
both father and mother arc devotedly attached, and 
who is a lad of great promise. 
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LUIS FENOLLOSA EMILIO 

CaI't.un Llts bi-:.\oi.i.osA 1--.mii. id, though lxxiring 
a name that hints at foreign parentage, is a native of 
the United States, having been horn at Salem, Mass., 
December -22, 1S44. He comes, how ever, from foreign 
and soldierly ancestry, his family being natives of 
Spain, in which country his grandfather served against 
the Napoleonic invasion, gaining credit and being 
wounded on the battlefield. Tlis father was also a 
patriot and soldier, fighting in the t iovcrinnent ranks 
against Don Carlos, the Pretender, and being rewarded 
for his gallant conduct with the cross of Maria Isahelia 
Louisa, (me of the Spanish orders of chivalry. His 
parents subsequently emigrated to the United States 
and settled at Salem, where their son was born in 1844, 
as above stated. 

The boy received his early education in the schools 
of Salem and of Beloit, Mich., and afterward studied 
in the preparatory department of Beloit College. He 
was thus engaged when the Civil War broke out. 
Though not yet seventeen years of age, but moved by 
the martial instinct inherent in the family, he left the 
college and enlisted for the three years' service on 
October 10, 186 t, as a private in Company F of the 
Twenty-third Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry from 



his native city of Salem. His first active service was 
with the expedition under General Burnside against 
Roanoke Island, in February, 1862. In the advance 
of the troops under General Foster through the swamps 
of that island and against the Confederate intrench- 
ments, in which his regiment took part, the young re- 
cruit showed commendable activity and daring, push- 
ing boldly to the front and being one of the first to 
enter the enemy's works. In the later advance against 
New Berne he and a comrade daringly advanced be- 
yond the lines and acted as sharpshooters. 

His boldness and courage on these occasions were 
perceived and appreciated by the regimental command- 
ers, who rewarded him by placing him on the color 
guard and promoting him to the rank of Sergeant. 
In the later engagements in that region, those at King- 
ston, Whitehall and Goldsborough, the Twenty-third 
was actively concerned, and lost heavily at Whitehall, 
where the wounded were left on the field, under the 
enemy's fire. Sergeant Emilio volunteered to com- 
mand a rescuing party to bring them in, but was not 
permitted, the service being considered as one of too 
great danger. 

Young as Fmilio was, still not eighteen years of age, 
his boldness in battle and his intelligent performance* 
of every duly intrusted to him pointed him out as one 
worthy of higher rank ; his good service was noted in 
the reports, ami he w ; as among those selected by the 
Secretary of War to report for assignment and promo- 
tion. Governor Andrew of Massachusetts thereupon 
tendered him a commission in the first colored regiment 
raised in the North, under Colonel Robert G. Shaw, 
while the colonel of his own regiment, who did not 
wish to part with his gallant young sergeant, assured 
him of higher rank if he would remain. A personal 
letter from Colonel Shaw decided his choice. He re- 
ported at Boston and was made a Captain in the Fifty- 
fourth Massachusetts (colored) Infantry. 

This rapid promotion from the ranks was high tes- 
timony to the courage and soldierly behavior of the 
boyish soldier. The regiment was sent South to take 
part in the military operations in the vicinity of 
Charleston, and had its maiden fight at James Island 
on July 16, 1863. But its most strenuous fighting came 
two days later in the sanguinary night assault on Fort 
Wagner, one of the strong outlying defenses of 
Charleston. In this affair the Fifty-fourth led the 
storming party, and was frightfully cut up by the hot 
fire from the fort. Colonel Shaw fell at the head of his 
men, and Captain Emilio took temporary command of 
the survivors. He gallantly rallied the fragments of 
his regiment, added to them many white soldiers, in- 
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spired them by word and example amid the chaos of 
defeat, led them to the support of the only unbroken 
brigade, and held an important position unflinchingly 
until relieved. For his services on that night of blood- 
shed and disaster he received the thanks of General 
Thomas G. Stevenson on the field. 

In subsequent operations he was frequently in com- 
mand of the regiment or large detachments in the 
trenches before Fort Wagner and with General Gil- 
more's expedition to Florida, to which the regimen) 
was assigned. During the subsequent operations on 
the coast he took charge of the exposed outpost of 
Black Island and at the head of several companies com- 
manded Fort Green against the James Tsland batteries 
throughout Generat Foster's attack upon James Island 
in 1864. Captain Emilio took an active part in various 
other operations, and prominently participated in the 
final march upon Charleston and the fall of that long- 
defended city. His last engagement was on February 
7, 1865. when with three companies he drove the 
enemy's force of cavalry and artillery for an entire 
day before our advancing columns. He accompanied 
bis regiment to Savannah in March, and was mustered 
out there, after three and a half years of active and 
honorable service. During the war he had lieen twice 
assigned to special duty, as Acting Judge Advocate of 
the First Division, Tenth Corps, and the Southern Dis- 
trict, Department of the South, and as Acting Provost 



Marshal of the Coast Division, of the same depart- 
ment. 

Captain Emilio was not yet twenty-one years of age 
when his military career ended. It had been, as we 
may say, an event of his boyhood. His business career 
began in 1867 at San Francisco, whither he went in 
that year, and where he became actively and promi- 
nently engaged in real estate and building operations, 
l ie resided in that city until 1881, in which year he 
gave up his business there and removed to New York 
City. In 1876 he married Mary Belden, daughter of 
Josiah Belden, of San Jose, Cal.. whose former home- 
stead stood on the site now occupied by the I Iotel Ven- 
dome. He had but one child, a son. 

During his period of residence in New Y irk. Captain 
Emilio has become to some extent an author, having 
published one book and many papers detailing his ex- 
periences in the war. His hook is entitled "A Brave 
Black Infantry," and among his published papers are 
"The Occupation, Defense and Fall of Roanoke Isl- 
and,'" "The Fifty-fourth Massachusetts Infantry in As- 
sault of Fort Wagner," "Siege of Fort Wagner," "The 
Expedition to Florida," etc. He is a member of the 
Military Order of the Loyal Legion, Lafayette Post, 
Grand Army of the Republic; the United Service and 
Seventh Regiment Veteran clubs, the New York Real 
Estate Exchange, and other social and business organi- 
sations. 
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RIGNAL THQ|4A$ WOODWARD 

Rignal Thomas Woodward, a New York man of 
business, who may claim to 1>e one of the builders of 
the "New South'* from his activity in seeking- to de- 
velop the cotton manufacturing- industry in that section 
and its general industrial progress, was a native of 
Maryland, having been born on his father's estate of 
Aliiugton Farm, at Millersville, ill Anne Arundel 
County, of that State, on the ioth of June, 1838. fie 
came from a patriotic old Maryland family, his great- 
grandfather having been a soldier in the Revolution 
and his grandfather a captain of volunteers in the War 
of 18 1 2. Amos Garret, the first Mayor of Annapolis, 
may he classed among his ancestors, having been a 
brother of the mother of the original Woodward, in 
the direct line, that settled in Maryland. Mr. Wood- 
ward was a son of the Hon. Rignal D. Woodward and 
Elizabeth Harctcsty Woodward, and was himself con- 
nected by marriage with the Ridgely, Duckett, Boyd 
and William families of Maryland. 

Mr. Woodward spent his childhood and early boy- 
hood with his parents on Ahington Farm, attending 
school at the "Academy," near Crossroads, about two 
miles from his home. Tn later years he became one of 
the trustees of this school, m w hich his entire education 



was obtained. His father, indeed, had views of giving 
him the advantages of a superior education, and laid 
bis plans for sending him from home for a college 
course; but the boy's aspirations turned toward a busi- 
ness career, rather than to extended study, and at his 
request his father consented to forego his plans and 
give him a trial in mercantile life. 

His uncle, Mr. William Woodward, w : as then en- 
gaged in the dry goods commission business in Balti- 
more, and agreed to take the boy into his establishment 
and give him an opportunity to learn the business. He 
was about sixteen years old when he thus began his 
lmsiness education, but he was full of energy and am- 
bition and was determined to succeed, and soon made 
himself very useful in the store, showing an ability, 
aptitude, industry and lmsiness judgment unusual in 
one so young. The result of bis earnest and close at- 
tention to bis duties and his marked business talent was 
that he made himself indispensable in the establish- 
ment, and in 1863. when he was twenty-five years of 
age, was admitted into the firm as a partner. The busi- 
ness was at that time conducted under the firm name of 
Woodward, Baldwin & Co,, under which title it is still 
carried on. 

In the year in which the new partner entered the 
firm its business was found to have become so expanded 
that it was deemed advisable to open a branch house 
in New York City, and the energetic new member of 
the firm was one of those selected to represent it in 
this city, where youthful activity and energy were nec- 
essary in the work of building up a profitable branch 
establishment. Of the New York house Mr. Wood- 
ward became the head and soul, pushing the business 
by all the means at his command, infusing into it bis 
own energetic personality and making his business abil- 
ity felt in every detail of the growing concern. 

As the years went on be grew prominent in New 
York business circles, and his house became widely 
known as the representative of the largest cotton mills 
of the South, the products of w hich it largely handled. 
Mr. W"oodward was always strongly interested In the 
development of the manufacturing interests of that 
section of the country, so long confined in its industries 
to agricultural pursuits. He felt that the South was 
especially adapted, by its products and the growing 
enterprise of its people, for cotton manufacture, and 
warmly advocated the building of mills for the manu- 
facture of cotton goods in that section, as he believed 
and contended that the locality in which the staple was 
produced was the natural and most advantageous place 
for its manufacture. Tt need scarcely be said that the 
policy he advocated has been carried out, until at pres- 
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ent the South has become a dangerous rival of New 
England, and even of old England, in the production 
of cotton goods, and it may he affirmed that Mr. Wood- 
ward, by his policy of putting the goods of the South- 
ern mills on the market and pushing their sale, was an 
important element in developing this new line of South- 
ern enterprise, which is now so active and promising. 

Mr. Woodward never held any political office and 
took little more than an ordinary citizen's interest in 
political affairs. In political faith he was a strong 
Democrat, and had great influence in the local councils 
of his party, but did not seek for prominence or favor. 
His most active effort in this direction was made in 
1883, when he was the originator and leader of the 
first great parade of business men in the interest of 
Grover Cleveland, the choice of the Democratic party 
for the Presidency. 

Mr. Woodward was twice married, his first wife 
being Miss Mary Raborg, daughter of Dr. Christopher 
H. Raborg, of Baltimore. This marriage took place 



on January 26, 1864, his wife dying March 5, 1900, 
leaving eight children, five of whom, four sons 
and one daughter, survive their father. The daughter. 
Man' W. Woodward, is now thewife of Hon. De Witt 
C. Flanagan, a sketch of whose career will be found 
elsewhere in this volume. He married again on Feb- 
ruary 5, 1902, his second wife being Mrs. Julia W. 
Bowling, widow of Joseph Rowling and daughter of 
the late Chief Justice Benjamin Winchester, of 
Louisiana. 

Mr. Woodward was a member uf ;i number of social 
clubs and a Director of several corporations, and at one 
time was a Trustee of the Roman Catholic Orphan 
Asylum of the Diocese of New York. He made that 
city his home for many years, but later in life resided 
at Morristown. N. J., and spent much of his time at his 
boyhood home, AbingtOtl Farm, which came to him 
after the death of his father. Here he died March 29, 
1904. death coming to him in the room in which he 
was born. 
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GENERAL JACOB BAIZ 

GENERAL Jacob Baiz, a native of Venezuela, Con- 
sul-General for Honduras, hut for nearly all his life a 
citizen of New York, in which city he has long heen 
extensively engaged in trade with the republics of 
Central and South America, was horn of French and 
American parentage in the Venezuelan republic in the 
year 1843. New York had long heen the home of his 
family, his grandfather, David Xaar, having for a 
considerable period been engaged in the tobacco busi- 
ness in this city, where he suffered the misfortune of 
l>eing burned out in the disastrous conflagration of 
1835. The father of General Baiz, after a period of 
residence in Venezuela, came to New York when his 
son was eight years of age, and subsequently made that 
city his place of residence. 

Young Baiz received the good business education 
obtainable in the public schools of New York, and in 
1862, when nineteen years of age, left school and en- 
gaged in business with commendable ambition and 
enterprise. Instead of entering an establishment in a 
mim ir position to gain a business education, he. with 
bold confidence in bis resources, at once entered into 
business for himself, the line of trade chosen by the 
enterprising young merchant being the shipping of 



American manufactured goods of every description to 
Spanish and Portuguese sections of the Central and 
South American States, Mexico and the West Indies, 
and receiving in return tbe valuable natural produc- 
tions of these several countries. 

It was a line of trade which bad. been little developed 
in this country, hut one which appealed strongly to tbe 
youthful Venezuelan, not so much through patriotic 
impulses as through business foresight and quickness 
in perceiving alike the needs of the Southern natives 
and the market that could be developed in this country 
lot many of their products. His judgment in this 
direction was not misplaced, and tbe youthful merchant 
Soon found himself at the head of a profitable line of 
traffic and one capable of great extension. This be has 
not failed to perceive and take full advantage of, his 
trade having been actively developed, until at present 
his business connections are very widely extended over 
the whole region of tbe American continent south of 
the United States, and his exports of American prod- 
ucts have bee me very large. The demand for the 
manufactures of this country has steadily and rapidly 
grown during recent years, this country gradually ab- 
sorbing a fair share of the valuable trade which was 
formerly mnnupnlized by Hnglaud and oilier European 
countries. General Baiz has been prompt to take ad- 
vantage of this growing demand, and at present the 
shipments of such goods from his establishment reach 
the large total value of about one million dollars per 
annum. 

In return he receives large consignments of the va- 
ried and valuable agricultural products of the countries 
named, including such articles as coffee, india-rubber, 
skins, bides, indigo, and various other of their more 
desirable products. Among these be particularly de- 
votes himself to the importation of coffee, carrying to- 
day large stocks of this material imported from Brazil 
and other South American countries and the coffee- 
growing districts of Central America. He was the 
first to introduce the valuable coffees of Central Amer- 
ica into tins country to any large extent. General Baiz 
is an expert in the different grades of coffee, and his 
judgment of a sample of the fragrant berry stands as 
an authority in the trade. 

While thus actively engaged in bringing to this 
country the highly valuable products of nature which 
exist in such profusion in tbe tropic and semi-tropic 
regions of Latin America, be has been equally active 
in supplying them with the products of American 
workmanship, goods which are scarcely at all in those 
countries, but for which there is a great and growing 
need in that region. His business is thus as much one 
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of barter as of purchase and sale, he practically ex- 
changing the products of loom and forge of this coun- 
try for the results of agriculture and forest exploitation 
of Central and South America. 

In this line of business he is one of the largest ex- 
porters in this country of all kinds of machinery and 
manufactured products, including carriages, harness, 
woven fabrics, footwear, and. in short, about every 
class of goods in demand by the citizens of our sister 
republics of the south. He lias over three hundred 
foreign business correspondents in all parts of the civ- 
ilized world, and particularly in the countries to winch 
his trade connections principally extend, and has in his 
employ a staff of fourteen clerks, many of them culti- 
vated linguists, the business of the office being carried 
on in the English. Spanish, Portuguese and French 
languages. General L'.aiz is himself a linguist of un- 
usual proficiency, speaking all the above-named lan- 
guages with ease and fluency. 

General TSaiz has, by his long-continued and widely 
extended business connections of the sovtbern nations, 
come into somewhat intimate relations with many of 
their leading men of business and officials, and has been 
enabled to serve them in this country in various ways. 
For important services thus rendered in [SSfi to the 
republic of Honduras the Government of that country 
conferred on him the rank of Brigadier-General, a 
military title not won on the battlefield or in military 
duty, but by equally valuable service. 



He has long added to his business connections with 
the countries named important services in an official 
capacity. Tims in the years 1874 and 1875 he was 
appointed Consul-General for the several republics of 
Guatemala, San Salvador and Honduras, The first- 
named two positions he retained for sonic twenty years, 
while be still retains the Consul -Generalship for Hon- 
duras. 1 String the period of his business career he has, 
On important occasions, served as confidential agent 
in this country for President Soto of Honduras, Presi- 
dent Barrios of Guatemala, and President Zaldivar of 
San Salvador, a fact which clearly shows the very high 
regard in which he is held by the authorities of the 
countries named. 

General Baiz is personally a courteous and affable 
gentleman, no man hearing a higher reputation than 
he for integrity and just dealing in his special line of 
trade, while his business enterprise reflects credit upon 
the city of his adoption. Among our citizens of for- 
eign birth he can scarcely be classed as a foreigner, 
nearly all his life having been passed in Xew York, and 
that city having been the seat of his entire business 
career. He is a member of the Produce and Coffee 
Exchanges and of the Chamber of Commerce, and is 
Vice-President of the New York Driving Club, If lie 
has any special weakness, it is in favor of horses, to 
which lie is especially devoted. He was married in 
1 808 to Miss Seixas, of Charleston, S. C, and has 
three children, Florence. Marguerite and Arthur. 
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REV. MORGAN D1X, D.D. 

Trinity CliVVLCU, the famous pre-Revolutionary 
Protestant Episcopal church of New York, has been 
fortunate in the possession uf a rector uf distinguished 
ability for well nigh half a century, the Rev. Morgan 
Dix, whose term of service in this important clerical 
post dates back to the early years of the Civil War. 
Born in New York City. November 1, 1827, Dr. Dix 
is the son of the formerly famous General John A. Dix, 
who played an important part in the past history of 
New York State and the country at large. He was 
elected Secretary of State for New York in 1833, and 
represented that State in the United States Senate in 
1849. In the early months of 1RG1 he was Secretary 
of State in President Buchanan's Cabinet, in May was 
appointed a Major-General and served through the 
war. was appointed Minister to France in 1867 and 
elected Governor of New York in 1872. From 1830 
to 1842 the family resided at Albany, after which they 
traveled abroad, and it was not until young- Dix was 
seventeen years of age that he was able to begin active 
preparations for a university education. In 1845 he en- 
tered Columbia College, from which he was graduated 
three years afterward. In accordance with the wish 
of his father, who had aspirations for a political future 



for his son, due to his having shown fine powers in 
his college career, he now began the study of law, the 
acknowledged channel to political prominence. But 
the inclinations of the young student turned in quite 
a different direction. Earnest in thought, feeling 
deeply his duties toward his fellow-men, he felt that 
the ministry was his true field of effort, and in conse- 
quence of this predilection he soon gave up his legal 
studies and entered the General Theological Seminary 
Of New York, in which he took the regular course, 
graduating in 1852. 

He was ordained during the same year in St. John's 
Chapel, New York, by Bishop Chase, of New Hamp- 
shire, and in 1854 was admitted to the priesthood by 
Bishop Alonzo Potter, in St. Mark's Church, Philadel- 
phia. Here he remained for some time as an assistant 
to the rector. Rev. Joseph Wilmer, who was afterward 
Bishop of Louisiana. lie then went to Europe, where 
he spent a year and a half in travel and study. 

Dr. Dix's connection with Trinity began after his 
return from Europe. Recognized as a theologian of 
unusual ability, of much learning and energy, and of 
line powers as a pulpit orator, he was elected assistant 
rector of Trinity Parish, and entered upon a line of 
duties which he has pursued for more than fifty years. 
His assistant rectorship continued for only about six 
years, when Dr. Berian, the rector, died, on the 7th of 
November, 1862. Three days afterward, on Novem- 
ber 10, Dr. Dix was elected his successor, and was in- 
stalled on the following day, in accordance with a pre- 
Revolutionary form of induction which is only observed 
in Trinity Parish. He was instituted on the 29th of 
the same Month in the presence of a large congregation. 

During his incumbency as rector Dr. Dix has done 
much for the advancement of the parish, which in the 
interval has grown by the addition of five chapels, with 
many other buildings needed in the parish work. The 
1 ild rectory has been converted into a parish hospital 
and greatly enlarged for that purpose, and a complete 
system of parochial schools has been established, in- 
cluding day and night schools, kindergartens, manual 
training, cooking and house schools. For these a num- 
ber of schoolhouses have been erected, and in addition 
there have lieen built several parish and other buildings 
for the extended needs of the parish work. As is well 
known, the parish holds a large quantity of real estate, 
which has grown very greatly in value during Dr. 
Dix's incumbency, and is in a position to greatly de- 
velop its mission work and make itself a power for 
good. 

In this development Dr. Dix has takeii great interest, 
and has shown his earnestness in the progress of the 
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parish in many ways. TTe lias long heen active in pro- 
moting the growth of sisterhoods, and was pastor of 
the Order of St. Mary at its origin. He has also taken 
great interest in church music and has been very suc- 
cessful in its improvement. This he took in hand early, 
having been a member of the choral society under Dr. 
Hodges, and taking part in the first choral service ever 
held in New York. As rector lie has had under his 
immediate direction seven churches and eighteen cler- 
gymen, entailing on him active duties and much re- 
sponsibility, and yet lias found time to fill many other 
important positions. Among these he acted as delegate 
to six general conventions, in the last three of which 
he was President of the House of Deputies. Since 
1869 he has been President of the Standing Committee 
of the Diocese of New York, and is also a Trustee of 
Columbia College, of Sailors' Snug Harbor, Leake and 
Watt's Orphan Asylum, etc. He is Vice-President of 
the Protestant Public School of New York and of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 

These are by no means all the multifarious duties 
which have fallen upon him, hut they have not ex- 
hausted his time or his energies. A deep theological 
student and a ready writer, he has found an oppor- 
tunity, in the midst of his various lalx>rs, to do bo small 



amount of literary work-. His productions include 
"Commentary on St, Paul's Epistle to the Romans," 
■Commentary on the Epistle to the Galatians and Co- 
lossians," "Lecture on Pantheism," "Lecture on the 
Two Estates : the Wedded in the Lord and the Single 
for the Lord's Sake"; '"Sermons, Doctrinal and Prac- 
tical"; "Memoirs of John A. Dix," "History of Trinity 
Parish/* etc. 

His literary labors and the high standing he has 
attained in the world of theology have brought him a 
number of honorary' degrees from institutions of learn- 
ing, including those of S.T.D,, from Columbia, 1862; 
D.D., from University of the South, 1885 ; D.D., from 
Princeton, 1896; D.D., from Oxford, England, 1900, 
and D.D., from Harvard, 1902. 

As a preacher Dr. Dix is forcible, earnest and cour- 
ageous. He does not confine himself to general issues, 
and does not hesitate to denounce an\ r social evil in the 
plainest and most vigorous language. Few ministers 
or men are more respected. It may be said in con- 
clusion that he has been an ardent collector of rare 
books, manuscripts, etc., and that his library contains 
many highly valuable examples of medieval literary 
treasures, together with an extensive collection of 
Americana. 
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CHARLES H. TRUAX 

Charles Henry Trvax, a Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the Stale of New York, was born at Piirhani- 
ville. Oneida County, in (his State, on the 30th of 
October, 1846, the descendant of a family which claims 
a place among the earliest Dutch settlers of New Am- 
sterdam. The progenitor of the family in America 
w as Philippe du Trieux, a Walloon, who came to the 
Island of Manhattan alxmt 1623. The name in the 
Dutch records became Truy, and was afterward 
changed to Truax, Henry P. Truax, one of the de- 
scendants of the original settlers, being the father of 
the subject of this sketch. 

Judge Truax was educated at various institutions of 
learning, including Vernon Academy, Oneida Semi- 
nary and Hamilton College. He left college in his 
junior year, but the college afterward, in consequence 
of his eminence, conferred on him, in 1876, the degree 
of A.M., and in 1890 that of LL.D. During his period 
of school life he taught a part of each year — from 
1862 to 1868. 

An earnest and Capable student, he made excellent 
progress in his school years, but the wish to engage in 
the study of the law, which he had chosen as a promis- 
ing field for his life work, led to his quitting college be- 



fore his graduating year and coming to New York in 
1868, where he entered upon a course of legal study in 
the Office of his uncle, Chauncey \V. Shaffer. 

The young aspirant for legal honors had prepared 
himself En a measure before, and now studied with 
such ardor and intelligence and made such rapid prog- 
ress in this line of study that he was admitted to the 
bar before the close of that year, and entered at once 
into practice, at first in association with his uncle, but 
in the following year by himself. As a lawyer he 
proved a success from the start, and rapidly gained a 
large practice on the reputation of great ability and 
extensive legal knowledge. Within twelve years of his 
entering upon practice he had made his mark so thor- 
oughly that he was deemed a fair subject for high 
judicial honors, and he was selected by his party, the 
Democratic, as a suitable candidate for a seat upon the 
bench of the Superior Court. He was elected on No- 
vember 2, 1880, his term of office being for fourteen 
years. During Ids incumbency many important de- 
cisions were given by Judge Truax, a notable one 
among them being that in the case of Williams vs. The 
Western Union Telegraph Company, in which he af- 
firmed the right of the companies to consolidate and 
issue new stock. This decision was appealed from and 
, reversed by the General Term, but was subsequently 
sustained and reaffirmed by the Court of Appeals. 

Another decision given by Judge Truax, of the 
greatest importance as regards the rights of private 
real estate owners, was that declared May 2, 1887, in 
the case of Abendroth vs. The New York Elevated 
Railroad Company. In this case he affirmed that 
"plaintiff is entitled to relief by injunction, etc., on the 
ground that the acts of the defendants complained of 
are not necessary incidents of the lawful use of the rail- 
road, and also on the ground that even it they had 
been necessary incidents, they were, so far as they im- 
paired the plaintiff's benefit and use of his property 
and diminished its rental value, either trespasses or a 
private nuisance, for which he had a right of action 
to recover damages ; or such acts were a taking of the 
plaintiff's private property without compensation and 
without due process of law, which is prohibited by the 
Constitution of the State.'' 

The importance of this, as opening the way to dam- 
ages for many others who bad been similarly aggrieved 
or injured by the operation of the elevated railway, is 
patent, and led to private settlement of many claims 
which otherwise would have l>een subjects for liti- 
gation. 

Judge Truax's term in the Superior Court termi- 
nated in 1804, but such had been the judicial acumen 
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shown by him, and so high was his reputation by this ! 
time as a wise, honorable and capable Judge, that he 
was made the party candidate for the bench of the 
Supreme Court of the State, and elected to that ele- 
vated position in January. lHtjo. fur a full term. He 
still occupies his scat as a Justice of this court, and has 
added to his reputation by the distinguished ability dis- 
played by him. 

Judge Truax has taken an active part in social af- 
fairs. He is President of the Manhattan Club, Presi- 
dent of the Society of Sons of Oneida, a Trustee of 
the Holland Society, of which he was President, 1896- 
97, belongs as a memlier to the St. Nicholas Society, 
and is a member of other social organizations. He is 
a Trustee of the Mott Memorial Library, and for seven 
years was a Trustee of the Church of the Puritans. 
He was formerly active in athletic games, and is still 
a member of the New York Athletic Club. He has 
been twice married, first to Nancy C. Stone, of Cam- 
den, N. J,, in 1871 ; second, to Caroline Sanders, of 
New York City, in 1896. 

Judge T mux's chief pleasure, however, is taken in 
travel and book collection. He has spent much time 
in all the principal cities of Europe and has collected 
hosts of valuable books. His residence contains fully 
ten thousand volumes, many of them of great value. 



being old and rave editions, or splendidly reprinted and 
illuminated manuscripts of the old masters of book- 
making. In addition to these treasures, he has pre- 
sented to Hamilton College a valuable library of twelve 
hundred and fifty volumes, which is known as the 
Truax Classical Library. 

This sketch of Judge Truax's career may be fitly 
completed by a mention of his brother, Chauncey S. 
Truax, horn March 11, 1854, one of the most success- 
ful lawyers of New York City, and a member of the 
1894 Constitutional Convention of the State of New 
York. Shortly after his graduation from the Law 
School of Columbia College he was appointed to a pro- 
fessorship in Robert College, Constantinople, an insti- 
tution founded during the Crimean War, and which 
has been of much service in adding to the higher edu- 
cational facilities of that Oriental city. Mr. Truax 
served there as professor for a year and a half, and 
rook this opportunity to prosecute researches in history 
and ancient law, in which he was earnestly interested. 
He visited all the classical localities in doing so, and 
went carefully over the site of Troy while Dr. Schlie- 
mann was making his celebrated excavations there. 
Since his return to this country he has been very ac- 
tively engaged in legal practice, in which he has had 
great professional success. 
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JUDGE WILLIAM HENRY ARNOUX 

William Henry Arnoux, formerly Judge of the 
Superior Court of the City of New York, is of French 
descent, his grandfather having come to this country 
in company with Count de Rodiambeau during the 
Revolutionary War. in which lie fought and was 
wounded. After the war he married a French lady and 
Settled in this country, at Vergcnnes, Vt. Judge 
Arnoux's father was horn at this place and 
was brought by his parents to New York City 
while still a child, and in this city the son 
was kirn and received his education. The boy was 
precocious as a scholar, beginning to learn Latin at 
eight years of age, Creek at eleven, while at fifteen he 
was prepared to enter Princeton College. His father, 
however, preferring to bring him up to a mercantile 
life, placed him m a cloth house in New York, where 
lie remained for four years, struggling with a field of 
work for which nature had not adapted him. At the 
end of that time his father withdrew him from business 
and placed him to study law, for whkh be proved much 
better fitted. Four years afterward he was admitted 
to the !>ar. 

In 1855 Mr. Horace TToIden, in whose office he had 
studied, having satisfied himself of the young man's 



ability and probable success, offered him a partnership 
with himself andT.IT.Tbayer,his son-in-law. This firm 
continued in existence until 1858, Mr. Arnoux demon- 
strating his legal knowledge and ability in the many 
important cases which came into the bands of the firm 
and gaining a promising practice at the bar. Upon 
the dissolution of the firm he engaged in practice for 
himself and continued for ten years without a partner, 
lit- then bir;mic a member of the firm of Wright, 
Merrihew & Arnoux, and in 1870 formed the legal part- 
nership of Arnoux. Ritch & Woodford, a business con- 
nection which persisted for twelve years subsequently. 

During those many years of active practice in Jaw 
cases of great variety Mr. Arnoux demonstrated the 
possession of unusual ability and a skill and tact that 
won him the reputation of unusual acumen in bis pro- 
fession. His practice grew 7 large and profitable, many 
cases of importance coming into his bands, and in 
time he came to be looked upon as a lawyer of fine 
powers, and one well worthy, in respect to knowledge 
anil judgment, of a seat upon the bench. In 1882 
Governor Cornell, recognizing this, appointed Mr. 
Arnoux Judge of the Superior Court of the City and 
County of New York, to succeed Judge Spier, who had 
resigned his seat. This appointment led to a contest, 
Richard O'Gorman claiming the seat. It was decided 
in favor of Judge Arnoux by the decision of the court, 
which awarded him the vacant seat. His term of 
service as Judge was a short but very active one, in 
which be made his judicial ability and earnest integrity 
strongly felt, and established a high reputation for skill 
in the just interpretation of the law, vigor and deter- 
mination in sustaining it, and dignity in his adminis- 
tration of bis high office. During his term of office a 
number of questions of grave importance w-ere brought 
before him, among these being the construction of the 
newly revised Sunday laws. This was a matter of 
much public interest, it being a question that affected 
various classes of the community, and its settlement was 
eagerly awaited. Judge Arnoux's decisions on these 
laws were widely approved, the only appeal against 
them beihg subsequently abandoned. Brief as was bis 
term of service, he won the general respect of his pro- 
fession and the public, and retired from the bench with 
a gratifying reputation. 

After his retirement Judge Arnoux rejoined his firm 
and entered again into legal practice, and in which 
he has since actively continued, his legal connections 
having widened and his business greatly grown. With 
this bis reputation as an able Lirrister has similarly 
i expanded and he has long been ranked among the tead- 
1 ers of the New York bar. No man is a mure enthusi- 
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astic lover of his profession or takes a warmer pleasure 
in legal conflicts or in unraveling the knotty questions 
with which a lawyer often has to contend. It is his 
method to study to their depths the problems with 
which he has to deal and as far as passible to settle the 
question of the law regarding these topics. Many im- 
portant cases have passed through his hands, and have 
been handled with such critical acumen as to become 
established precedents in the courts. A notable ele- 
vated railroad case handled by him involved so careful 
and thorough a research into the early Colonial history 
of the State that it has hecn printed and circulated as 
a very valuable treatise oit the settlement of the Dutch 
in New York. 

While legal duties have absorbed much of Judge 
Arnoitx's time and attention, he has taken an active 
interest in the pressing questions of the time and lias 



been an earnest advocate of the cause of governmental 
reform. He has also devoted much time to matters of 
charity and to church affairs and has long been an 
1 ifficer and worker in a number of benevolent and re- 
ligious societies. He was one of the founders of the 
Union League Club and the New York Bar Associa- 
tion, and was President of the State Bar Association 
in i88<)-<)o, during which he was very active in the 
celebration of the hundredth anniversary of the forma- 
tion of the United States Supreme Court. One of his 
earnest literary interests has to do with the Bible, of 
which he is a profound student, making a critical ex- 
amination of many matters connected with its history 
and significance, and in connection with this has col- 
lated numerous unpublished biblical manuscripts. He 
is an authority on this study, in which he has few 
equals in this country. 
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CHARLES L. BUCKINGHAM 

Ciiaki.es Li: man Buckingham, one of the most 
prominent among the younger lawyers of New York, 
traces his descent from Puritan ancestry, being a lineal 
descendant of Thomas Buckingham, who emigrated to 
Boston in 1637 anil was one of the founders of New 
Haven and Milfnrd, Conn. Mr. Buckingham is in the 
ninth generation in mi this original immigrant, and 
was horn October 14, 1852, at Berlin Heights, Oluo. 
He received his early education in the public schools of 
this locality, after which, at the age of sixteen, he 
made an extensive journey to the West, On his return 
home he engaged successfully in some business enter- 
prises, with the object of obtaining means to aid him 
in a college career. He then entered the University of 
Michigan, from which he was graduated with honors 
in 1S75. 

During his college course Mr. Buckingham proved 
unusually proficient in mathematics, mechanics and the 
principles of civil engineering, a profession in which 
he would undoubtedly have been successful had he un- 
dertaken it, and in which he would have found a splen- 
did held for the exercise of his native talents. His 
ppwefs in this direction were SO well known and evi- 
dent that in iRS<j-no, when a series uf articles on engi- 



neering subjects, contributed by some of the leading 
engineers of this country, were published in Scribncr's 
Magazine. Mr. r'nckingliam was om- i>f those asked to 
contribute, and responded with one of the most val- 
uable in the series of articles. 

Despite bis marked powers in this direction and the 
deep attention he had given the subject in his college 
years, engineering did not appeal to Mr. Buckingham 
as a life work. His inclinations turned to the law 
instead, and, making this his choice of a profession, he 
entered the Columbia Law School at Washington, 
D. C, in which city, while engaged in his legal studies, 
he held the position of examiner in the Patent Office, 
a service which was useful to him in that line of 
practice in which he afterward became so well known 
as an expert, 

Mr. pnckingliain continued in the Patent Office 
after bis admission to practice, receiving several pro- 
motions in this service, but at length decided to remove 
to New York as counsel for the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company. Here be entered actively into legal 
practice and quickly attracted attention by bis wide 
knowledge as a patent expert and his brilliant powers 
as a lawyer. 1 Ie has since conducted some of the most 
important patent cases ever tried, and with remarkable 
success, winning cases which involved enormous inter- 
ests, and when opposed by the most eminent patent 
lawyers and by such distinguished attorneys as Sen- 
ator Conkling and David Dudley Field. The financial 
importance of the cases which have been intrusted to 
Mr. Buckingham frequently amounts to immense sums, 
and calls for the best legal talent for their proper man- 
agement. 

In the wide field of patent litigation, Mr. Bucking- 
ham's attention has been particularly directed to elec- 
trical cases, one of the most important and difficult 
departments < if patent law at the present time, and de- 
manding deep research and a wide special knowledge 
for their successful handling. In this department he 
stands first, bis practical experience as an expert, 
gained from his years of service in the Patent Office, 
being of the utmost advantage to him. His familiarity 
with questions involving the use of electrical power, 
and his expert scientific knowledge in this direction, 
with his talent for exhaustive and original investiga- 
tion, are such as give him pre-eminence in this special 
branch of practice, in which, in addition, the highest 
legal skill and ability are requisites. 

Mr. Buckingham is notable for his untiring industry, 
in which he is equaled by few lawyers who have at- 
tained equal prominence in the profession. W hen in- 
trusted w ith a case of leading importance, he familiar- 
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izcs himself with all the patents which bear even re- 
motely upon the question involved, not only those of 
this country, but those of Europe. His technical ami 
mechanical knowledge also serve him well in this duty 
as an aid in the examination of witnesses, in which he 
occasionally solves mechanical problems which the ex- 
pert witnesses before him had never attempted. Aside 
from this technical skill, Mr. Buckingham enjoys the 
reputation of being one of the most skillful cross- 
examiners at the bar, while his briefs are distinguished 
for the clearness and originality with which they are 
prepared. 

He is the leading counsel of the Western Union and 
the American District Telegraph companies, and rep- 



resents various other electrical and kindred corpora- 
tions. He has devoted himself so closely to his legal 
duties and the studies rendered necessary by them that 
lie has kept aloof from political or public duties, his 
time and attention being very largely taken up by the 
demands of bis profession. Vet he finds time to devote 
to social duties, anil bis wide culture and fine conver- 
sational powers make him an attractive figure in so- 
ciety. He is a member of several clubs of New York 
and Washington, of the Ohio and Electrical societies 
of New York, and of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, and the American Insti- 
tute of Electrical Engineers. 
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DE WITT C. FLANAGAN 

Among the notable enterprises which have marked 
the history of this country there stand high the great 
engineering triumphs, the tunnels, bridges, dams, 
canals and other works of the highest type of enter- 
prise, works which need a daring in conception and a 
skill in performance equaling that of the greatest mili- 
tary hero. The people of the United States have been 
benefited by many such stupendous works, and there is 
one such now under process of completion that prom- 
ises to be of the highest utility alike to commerce and 
to the preservation of human life. This is the Boston, 
New York and Cape Cod Canal, which is now, after 
nearly two centuries in which its necessity had been 
recognized, under process of construction by the TTon, 
De W itt C. Flanagan, late member of Congress from 
the Fourth Congressional District of New Jersey, and 
prominent among the merchants, manufacturers and 
financiers of New York City. 

Tn a sketch of Mr. Flanagan's career especial promi- 
nence must be given to the great work on which he is 
now engaged, but before describing it more particularly 
it is important to put on record the remaining incidents 
of his life. The son of James Flanagan, the founder 
and conductor of a leading brewery business in New T 



York, and of Sarah Jane (Ormsby) Flanagan, he was 
born in New York City, November 28, 1870; was edu- 
cated at Callison School and Columbia College, where 
he took a three years' course in applied science, and 
eventually succeeded to the management of the exten- 
sive brewery business of Flanagan, Nay & Co., the 
product of his father's enterprise and superior business 
management. 

Referring to Mr. Fl;m;ig;m's ancestry in this coun- 
try, it may be stated that his great-grandfather. Chris- 
topher Flanagan, came from Dublin, Ireland, just be- 
fore the Revolutionary War, served on a privateer 
during the struggle for independence, and alter the 
war btiilt up a large book business and became noted 
as a linguist. His grandfather, Judge James Flana- 
gan, was long the close friend and adviser of Governor 
De W itt Clinton, and aided him greatly in the project 
of building the Erie Canal. From this friend of his 
grandfather came Mr. Flanagan's name. De Witt 
Clinton built the Erie Canal, and De Witt Clinton 
Flanagan is building the ('ape Cod Canal. 

As has been said, Mr. Flanagan's business life has 
taen an active one. Manager of his father's brewing 
business and long a successful business man of New 
York City, he is largely identified with impor- 
tant commercial and financial interests in that 
city, and has taken an active part in political mat- 
ters as a prominent member of the Democratic 
party. As such he was elected to Congress in 
1900 from the Fourth District of New Jersey and 
served in the Fifty-seventh Congress. He was 
defeated for re-election, his district, through a legisla- 
tive change in its borders, having become overwhelm- 
ingly Republican, but he had the honor of being sup- 
ported by ex-President Grover Cleveland in the only 
political speech made by him since he left the Presi- 
dential chair. While in the House Mr. Flanagan won 
the confidence and friendship of many of the leaders 
of his party, especially among the Congressmen from 
the South, and was able to enlist the support of the 
Southern delegates to the standard of Judsre Alton B. 
Parker, and thus materially to aid him in securing his 
nomination as the Democratic candidate for the Presi- 
dency. 

In the recently revived project to construct a canal 
across the Cape Cod peninsula at the neck between 
Buzzards and Barnstable bays, and thus avoid the 
long and dangerous navigation around that peninsula, 
Mr. Flanagan has taken an active and prominent part, 
and now. with the association and support of promi- 
nent financiers in New York, finds himself at the head 
of this important commercial and engineering enter- 
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prise, one which lias been fur mure than two centuries 
in contemplation, and ranks above the Manchester Ship 
Canal and in line with the Suez and Panama canals in 
its promised effect upon our commerce. 

This canal, which will make an island of the Cape 
Cod section of Massachusetts, owes its great commer- 
cial importance to the fact that it will, by a safe inland 
waterway, connect the great commercial metropolis of 
New York with the vast manufacturing: interests of 
New England. It will save seventy miles of naviga- 
tion lie t ween New York and Boston over the present 
Yiuevard Sound route and one hundred and forty-two 
miles over the outside route, and, through avoiding the 
numerous shoals, the persistent fogs and the dangerous 
storms of the present routes, will go far to eliminate 
the appalling losses of vessels, lives and property which 
the treacherous Cape Cod sands have lung exacted as 
tribute from the commerce of the Eastern States. In 
twenty-five years there have lieen lost here one hundred 
and sixtv-five vessels, ninety lives, and property valued 
at almost two million dollars, a repetition of which 
disasters will he saved by the execution of the great 
work which Mr. Flanagan has in hand. 

The Cape Cod Canal is one of the oldest and prob- 
ably the longest delayed engineering project connected 
with the development of this country. As long ago 
as 1676 Samuel Sewall. a public-spirited citizen of 
Sandwich. Mass., started an agitation for the excava- 
tion of a canal southward from the headwaters of 
Monument River to the big bodies of water washing 
the southern coast of Massachusetts. This was taken 
up by the General Court of Massachusetts in 1097 and 



a committee appointed to consider its feasibility. The 
report of this committee had been long dust-covered in 
1770, when the project was revived and the first survey 
made by United Slates engineers under General 
Machin. Interrupted then by the Revolutionary W ar, 
the route was resurveyed in 1825, and the project was 
revived and abandoned by successive Congresses, Leg- 
islatures and individuals until the end of the century. 
In 1K60 Government surveys were made, in 1875 Gen- 
eral Foster made the first plan for a canal without 
locks, and in 1885 the inventor of a patent dredge 
started to excavate the canal, but died after a little 
over a mile had been dug. 

Such has been the history of the enterprise until 
1809, when Mr. Flanagan and eight other incorpo- 
rators obtained a charter from the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts to construct and operate a ship canal 
across the Cape Cod Peninsula. After the necessary 
preliminary work had been accomplished, Mr. Flana- 
gan enlisted the financial support of prominent Boston 
and New York capitalists, and it is estimated by the 
engineers, William Barclay Parsons and E. L. Cor- 
thell, that the canal will be open to the public in 
Kp8. 

The canal, when completed, will he eight miles long, 
one hundred feet wide and twenty-five feet deep at 
mean low water, and will doubtless greatly develop the 
commerce between the two great cities of our eastern 
coast and prove one of the grand engineering successes 
of the day. Mr. Flanagan is the man to carry it 
through to success, and it will lie a monument to his 
energy and enterprise. 
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TIMOTHY LESTER WOODRUFF 

Timothy Lester Woodruff, three times honored 
as the successful standard-bearer of the Republican 
party for the office of Lieutenant-Governor of the State 
of New York, is one of the cleverest and most active 
members of the younger school of politicians who have 
already had such a marked influence on the history of 
the Empire State — an influence that seems destined to 
grow even still wider and more powerful with the ad- 
vance of time and the passing of the "Elder States- 
men" who have held such a firm grip on the political 
machine of the Republican party in the State of New 
York. Mr. Woodruff conies naturally by his political 
aspirations and astuteness, for his father was also a 
man of considerable ability and experience as a poli- 
tician and considerable of an adept in the ways and 
means best adapted to bring about political success. 

Contrary- to the general impression. "Tim" Wood- 
ruff, as he is affectionately called by those who have 
anything more than a bare acquaintance with him, is 
a New Englander of the real old-fashioned sort, having 
been born in one of the best and most sacred precincts 
of all Yankeedom, the State of Connecticut. His 
father was John Woodruff, another true-blue New 
Englander, who was born at Hartford, Conn., on Feb- 



ruary 12, 1826, and, after having received an education 
in accordance with the standard of his day and sur- 
roundings, entered into business there and in due time 
became active in politics. He was elected a member 
of the House of Representatives from Connecticut, to 
the Thirty-fourth Congress, and was also re-elected to 
the Thirty-sixth Congress, serving with considerable 
distinction in both. At the conclusion of his Congres- 
sional career he became Collector of Internal Revenue 
for the Second District of Connecticut, and was always 
highly honored in the community in which he lived, 
lie died in New Haven, Conn., on May 20, 1868. 

At the tender age of ten years Timothy L. Woodruff 
was deprived of both parents by death, and conse- 
quently missed one of the strongest factors and tender- 
est influences in a man's life — parental guidance, and 
especially a mother's love — in his gradual development 
from boyhood to man's estate. The relatives who be- 
came the orphan's guardians, however, faithfully ful- 
filled their trust, and the boy's education was of the 
very best. After the usual course in the local schools 
he was sent to Phillips Exeter Academy for his pre- 
paratory course, on the completion of which he entered 
Yale College, whence he was graduated in 1879. 

As is so frequently the case, on the completion of his 
college course there was a brief period of indecision as 
to his future — whether he should adopt one of the 
learned professions or take up a business career. Having 
finally decided on the latter, with characteristic energy 
he betook himself to Eastman's Business College in 
Poughkeepsie for a supplemental course in the essen- 
tials for a thorough business education. Two years 
later, in 18S1, he entered the firm of Nash, Whiton & 
Co., where he displayed such a forcible talent for busi- 
ness that when later that firm became a corporation, 
under the title of the Worcester Salt Company, Mr. 
Woodruff was made its treasurer, a position which he 
has ever since held. Mr. Woodruff is also President 
of the Smith Premier Typewriter Company, which 
carries on an enormous business and has a large factory 
for the manufacture of machines in Syracuse, N. Y. 
At the same time he retains his business connections 
with Brooklyn, where he is a Director in the Hamilton 
Trust Company and in the Merchants' Exchange Bank, 
two of the foremost financial institutions of the City 
of Churches. In 1889 Mr. Woodruff became one of 
the proprietors of a famous maltine preparation which 
gained a wide use throughout the country, and to the 
building up of this business he devoted himself unfal- 
teringly and skillfully for several years. 

It is with the politics of Brooklyn, however, that the 
name of Mr. Woodruff is most closelv associated in the 
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popular mind. Although still young in years, he has 
been in politics a long time, having begun bis activities 
in the Republican party, when only twenty-three years 
of age, in the Brooklyn Mayoralty campaign of i88i, 
as a member of the executive committee of the Young 
Republican Club, an organization which appealed 
strongly to young men, and especially the first voters, 
and which two years later, in 1883, enthusiastically 
supported Seth Low and helped materially to elect him 
Mayor of Brooklyn. l 7 rom this Republican success in 
Brooklyn Mr. Woodruff forged rapidly to the front in 
Kings County and constantly added to his political fol- 
lowing, being elected a delegate to the Republican State 
Convention in 1885, and also representing his party it: 
the National Convention of 1888, which nominated 
Benjamin Harrison for the Presidency, the following 
year becoming a member of the Republican State Com- 
mittee. 

In 1896 Mr. Woodruff teeame the Park Commis- 
sioner for Brooklyn, and introduced in that office the 
same qualities of enterprise, foresight and skill that 
had contributed to bis success in the business world; 
but before he had a chance to thoroughly develop his 
plans in his new office he was called to higher honors 
by the leaders of the Republican party, and a few 
months later was nominated for the office of Lieutenant- 
Governor of the State on the ticket headed by Frank 
S. Black, of Troy, for Governor. In the campaign that 
followed, Mr. Woodruff developed qualities as a tac- 
tician and a speaker that surprised even those who 
thought they knew him thoroughly, and which were 
strong factors in the success of the ticket. At the ex- 
piration of his first term, when Theodore Roosevelt 
returned from the Spanish War covered with glory 
and was made a popular idol and the candidate for 



Governor of New York, Mr. Woodruff was again 
selected for Lieutenant-Governor, and again did heroic 
work for the success of his party ticket. And still a 
third time, in 1900, when Benjamin B. Odell, Jr., of 
New burgh, was the candidate for Governor, Mr. Wood- 
ruff was drafted into the service of his party for Lieu- 
tenant-Governor as a means of strengthening the ticket 
in Kings County and "below the Bronx." In all these 
campaigns he more than fulfilled the expectations of 
the party managers, all the while adding to bis own 
political prestige and the number of his party admirers 
and followers. 

Although the cares of business and the tactics of 
politics have largely engaged Mr. Woodruff's time for 
many years, there is another side to his life — the social 
side — the sweet and wholesome influence of which has 
proved an admirable counterpoise to the excitements 
and turhulenccs of those two wearing occupations. The 
Woodruffs have been an exceedingly important factor 
in the social life of Brooklyn. Mr. Woodruff has a 
beautiful home close to Prospect Park, where he has 
always entertained lavishly, and in the heart of the 
Adirondack Mountains a camp noted for its beauty, 
and aptly named Kill Rare Kamp, where he enter- 
tains his more intimate friends. He is a member of 
the leading clubs, social and political, of Brooklyn, and 
is also the President of Adelphi College. 

Still on the sunny side of the meridian of life, 
Tintothv L. Woodruff has gained a pronounced suc- 
cess in the three departments of human endeavor which 
call for the keenest efforts and development of the 
sharpest rivalry among men — business, politics and so- 
ciety — and is entitled to have his name placed in the 
very forefront of those whom his fellow-men so aptly 
describe as the "successful men of our time." 
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GEORGE JAY GOULD 

George Jay Gould, capitalist, WW bom in the city 
of N«w York, February 6, 1S&4. He is the son of 
lay Gould, the noted financier, who was descended 
{tone two notable New Engteurrtl families. Major 
Kathan Gould, the pioneer, was a man of great force 
of character, who came from St. Edmundshury, Eng- 
!aml, to Fairfield. Goiufcj about 1646, His son, Native 
Gould, rose from the position of Town Clerk of Fair- 
field to that of Deputy Governor in 1706, and Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the State in 1724. 
Several of the family were soldiers in the American 
Revolution. The wife of Colonel Abraham Gold, Jay 
Gould's gTeat-grandfathcr, was Elizabeth Burr, whose 
ancestor ns John Burr, an emigrant to America with 
Governor Winthrop in 1630, and one of the eight 
founders of Springfield. Mass. Colonel Abraham 
Gold, the first of his line to spell his name Gould, was 
kilted at the head of his regiment, the Fifth Connecti- 
cut, at Ridgefield, Conn., while repelling the British raid 
on Danhurv, and his sword is now in possession of one 
nf his descendants in Brooklyn, N, Y. Captain Abra- 
ham Gould, Fib son, a "grim, earnest, honest man," 
settled in in Roxbury, N. Y. His son, John Barr 
Gould. [Tie first male white child horn in Roxbury, was 



a man of sturdy character, and showed his fibre in 
1 ^44 by bis resistance to the fanatics of the anti-rent 
agitation. While defending- hi* home against die anti- 
renters he found an enthusiastic supporter in his boy 
lay A well-read man, noted fur his public spirit, he 
helped to found schools and generally to advance the 
interests of the community. Jay Gould, known in 
childhood, as Jason Gould, was born at the homestead 
io Uoxburv, Hay 27, lf^n", and received his education 
:in the district schools and at Reeehwood Academy. 

George Jay Grmld received his principal education in 
a private sclionl — Dr. Cornwall's — being accompanied 
in Ms studies by his brother, two years younger. The 
irsiniclion they received was thorough in the practical 
branches, ami when he had concluded his course with 
■ Dr. Cornwall the elder hrothcr was given the opportu- 
nity of taking a collegiate course. This he declined, 
■and, at the age of eighteen, elected to take up his 
schooling in finance and railroad management, and 
with that end in view entered his father's office for 
instruction. Soon afterward he became a clerk in 
i Washington E. Connor's office, Jay Gould w as a part- 
ner in the Connor house, lint when, in December, 1SS5. 
Ihe falhtr retired, the son was admitted in his place. 
In February oi that year a Stock F.xchangc meml»er- 
ship was purchased foe him, and after having been 
rolled and butted about the floor of that institution, 
after the approved custom, he became a member in 
good standing. 

In the spring of )88fi the Connor firm was dissolved, 
and both Jay Gould and his son announced their retire- 
: ment from Wall Street, the elder Gonld declaring it 
to he his wish to train his son so thoroughly in the 
management of his afTairs that he would be fully quali- 
fied to assume control at any time. He found his SOU 
an apt pupil, and in a few years we find him holding 
the responsible position nf Vice-President of the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Company and a Director in the 
Missouri Pacific, the Missouri, Kansas and Texas, the 
St. Louis and Indianajxilis, the Texas Pacific and the 
Manhattan Elevated Railroad companies. Not many 
vcars later he became Vice-President as well as Direc- 
tor of these companies. In the management of these 
great interests he was intrusted with a power of attor- 
ney to act in the name of Jay Gould. He took up the 
Study o( telegraphy and became an expert operator. 
This knowledge and skill have been of the greatest 
value to him in emergencies, when an instantaneous 
question and rqilv arc of the utmost value. His great- 
est work in his early career was given to the Missouri 
Pacific system, of which he was given practical con- 
trol. Besides overseeing all the regular work of man- 
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aging this great railroad, lie directed all the work of j 
construction on the new one thousand miles of rwi- 
bed, By freritieiic trips beyond the Mississippi be be- 
came familiar with the Western country. When the 
elder Gould's health gave way under the strain, and 
relict anrl travel sod new climes were necessary to his 
recovery, George Jay Guiibl took hi? father's desk, and, 
with ircuuent intercourse by Lelegt'aph, he settled every 
problem and gave every order his father would have 
given had lie been On the ground". When ;it hinne the 
father and son snent some moments or hours every 
evening talking over their interests and projects, the 
younger absorbing all his father's ideas and gaining the 
invaluable knowledge the latter had acquired by his 
longer experience. 

The dentil of Jay Gould had only the Slightest effect 
upon the properties known by his name or upon the 
money wbrid from which he disappeared. Another 
Gould was alreaily fully equipped to step Into Ins posi- 
tion as bead of the great house, to conserve the value 
of the vast estate and the fame of the line of Gotttd. 
Wall Street felt assured of this, and was satisfied that 
George lav Gould bad proved a business man so like 
his father that it would hardly be suspected that a new 
hand xvas moving the levers which controlled Lbe thou- 
sands of miles of railway and telegraph lines whose 
interests were centered in the little nmee on Broadway. 
For years Jay Gould had been molding the character 



acid the mind of his son. and he felt that wdieu be was 
compelled to give up work a fit successor was ready 
to continue in his place, and his associates, fricmls as- 
well as enemies, also felt well assured of this, fact 

George Jety Gould is a modest man of medium height, 
olive skinned, dark eyed, and not of particularly robust 
hnild. Like bis iather, he cares little for sneietv, mil, 
like him, be has the strongest domestic tastes. He has 
a fondness (or athletics, and before he became absorbed 
in his business was a fair boxer am! fencer. Riding 
is his great sport, ami of late years his principal relax- 
ation has been polo, ill which strenuous game be has 

become unite an expert. In (his sport he is almost al- 
ways joined hv his son, Kindlon Gould, who is now a 
promising student at Columbia College. He has laid 
out a line polo field near his palatial resilience at T.nke- 
wood, N\ ,1.. and here he maintains a line stud of polo 
ponies. He. is also fond of yachting, ami is the owner 
ni scleral fast sailing craft nf this tyjje. lie is also the 
owner of one of the finest ocean-going yachts afloat, in 
which he not infrequently makes extended voyages i" 
Kiivnpenn w aters. He takes, great pride in hisLakewood 
residence; known as Georgian Court and be has doftS 

much for the improvement of Ijkew I in genera), 

and is a generous contributor to many of its insti- 
tutions. Mr. Gould was married on September 14. 
iSKfi, to Edith Kingdou. and three sons and four 
daughters have lieen bom to them. 
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W ILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST 

William Randolph Hearst, newspaper publisher, 
was born in San Francisco, Cak, April 29, 1863. He 
is the son of George Hearst, who was a United States 
Senator from California. The family is of Scotch de- 
scent, though their residence in the United States dates 
back several generations. At the time Missouri was 
regarded as the Far West, and beyond the range of 
civilization, Mr. Hearst's grandfather, William G. 
Hearst, decided to make it bis home. He moved from 
South Carolina to Franklin County, Missouri, and pur- 
chased a considerable tract of land. It was a fine graz- 
ing country, and Mr. Hearst engaged largely in the 
raising of cattfe, which he disposed of to the trappers 
and to the communities further East. He had married 
in Georgia, and two children were born to him, the 
elder of whom. George, became United States Senator, 
This son was born bi 1820, and remained in Missouri 
until 1849. when he caught the gold fever and, selling 
out the farm which he had inherited from his father, 
started for the new Fldorado. Like most of the pio- 
neers of that day. he entered the diggings and became 
an expert miner. To his mining industries he added 
those of stock-raising, with which he had become thor- 
oughly familiar in Missouri, and fanning. Possessed 



of a fine physique and an indomitable energy, his ef- 
forts in his new field were attended with success. In 
1 80 1 he visited the scenes of his early days in Missouri, 
and Kfnre his return to California was married to 
Phoebe Elizabeth Apperson, famed throughout Frank- 
lin County for her wit and generous dispi isition. Four 
years after his return to California, in 1865, he was 
elected to the Legislature, representing one of the legis- 
lative districts in which city lie located permanently, 
lie was returned to the Legislature for several succes- 
sive terms, and in 1882 was the Democratic candidate 
for Governor, but was defeated. In 1885 he received 
the unanimous vote of the Democratic members of the 
Legislature for the position of United States Senator. 
In 1885, a vacancy having occurred in the Senate by 
the death of Senator J. F. Miller, Governor Stoneman 
appointed Mr. Hearst to fill out the unexpired term, 
and he was elected to succeed himself, but did not live 
out the full term. 

William Randolph Hearst received his preliminary 
education in the public schools of San Francisco am! 
from private tutors. ITe was graduated from these to 
Harvard, where he made rapid advances in the higher 
branches. During his college career he evinced a de- 
cided taste for journalism, and was prominently con- 
nected with the Harvard Lampoon, the college journal. 
By his nervous energy and undoubted ability he in- 
jected more spirit and vitality into the paper than it 
had known for a long period. He was graduated well 
eg in his class in 18S6. 

Tn 1880 the senior Hearst had purchased the San 
Francisco Examiner, not with a view to its becoming 
a paying investment, hut probably as an aid to his polit- 
ical movements, Upon the son's return from college 
he preferred a request to his father that he should be 
given the management of the paper. The proposition 
did not meet with a cordial approval, as the paper had 
not theretofore paid any dividends, and its owner saw 
visions of an increased deficit being disclosed by its 
balance sheet. He finally assented to the son's request, 
and the Examiner became practically the property of 
the aspiring young journalist, His expenditures upon 
the paper were rather appalling to the elder Hearst. 
Entirely new methods were introduced, new and im- 
proved machinery was purchased, and great activity 
was instilled into all departments of the paper. There 
were not a few who looked upon the apparently ex- 
travagant methods of the young man as simply a means 
of courting disaster. It was, indeed, many months be- 
fore the great outlay of money and energy began to 
produce favorable results in the counting-room. But 
the inevitable followed. Mr. Hearst's untiring energy 
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and fine business qualities brought him and his paper 
prominently before the public and the Examiner, from 
being a non-paying investment, liecame one of the tilt $1 
valuable new spaper plants on the Pacific Coast. While 
Mr. 1 learsl was building up the Examiner he was de- 
veloping the views and characteristics which have made 
him popular among the people. When he took charge 
there was not a single newspaper in San Francisco run 
npi m a union basis. He took the initiative in this mat- 
ter, unionized his office from top to bottom, and by 
his example and encouragement of the union movement 
forced the other newspapers to adopt the same policy. 
This active interest in his employees in his early career 
has never left him, and to-day he is, in consequence, 
more highly regarded by the bread-winning class lh.111 
any other newspaper proprietor in the entire country. 

In the fall of 1895 Mr. Hearst purchased the New 
York Morning Journal. The paper was in a some- 
what moribund condition) but he introduced into the 
establishment the same methods which had borne 
such splendid fruit in his San Francisco enterprise, 
and the result is known to every one who is familiar 
with metropolitan journalism, hive years after the 
purchase of the Journal he established in Chicago the 
Chicago American, the initial number being issued on 
July 4, 1900. He has since established two additional 
newspapers, one in Boston and one in Los Angeles, 
Cal., so that he is now the owner of five first-class 
daily newspapers, and he has in contemplation other 
enterprises of a similar nature. 

In 1904 Mr. Hearst was prominently mentioned in 
many of the leading Democratic journals throughout 
ihe country lor the office of President, and his name 
was indorsed by a large number of the delegates at the 
national convention. His candidacy was urged with 
great unanimity by the labor organizations of all the 



industries. He had taken up his residence in New 
York City at the time of his purchase of the Journal, 
and lie was elected to Congress from the Eleventh Dis- 
trict to succeed the late Amos J. Cummings. He is 
still representing the district, having been elected to 
succeed himself. In the fall of 1905 he was nominated 
by the Municipal Ownership League for the office of 
Mayor of New York, w hich resulted in the most sensa- 
tional campaign in the history of the metropolis. He 
was defeated on the face of the returns by a small ma- 
jority, and has entered into a vigorous contest for the 
office before the courts and the Legislature, which is 
still in progress. 

The policy adopted by all of Mr. Hearst's papers is 
a st rung antagonism to the trusts, and he has spent 
large sums m furthering these views in a practical way 
Ijy carrying numerous alleged violations of the law into 
the courts. His name appears as plaintiff in several of 
these cases, 

Mr. Hearst is familiar with every detail of his nu- 
merous papers, whether at home or abroad, and is in 
constant touch with his various managers. He has 
traveled extensively in Europe and Egypt, and has 
collected many rare Creek, Roman and Egyptian an- 
tiquities, lie is especially fond of ancient Creek art. 
In history, Napoleonic lore and whatever pertains to 
Thomas Jefferson attract him most. He is intensely 
patriotic, and in the war with Spain he gave to the 
Government a yacht, which was reconstructed into a 
gunboat. He was the only newspaper proprietor who 
went to the front at that period as a correspondent. He 
was present on bis yacht at the battle of Santiago, and 
personally took many views with his camera of that 
memorable engagement. As a newspaper publisher 
Mr. Hearst stands without a rival, and great political 
possibilities are predicted for him. 
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STEPTIF.N V. WHITE 

Unblemished integrity and a high sense of business 
honor form a good stock fur a man of affairs to hold, 
and in some cases these alone lead to success under the 



I.arner slave insurrection led to such harsh decrees 
against the negroes that the old Quaker refused posi- 
tively to enforce them. In consequence lie found him- 
self surrounded by hitter and threatening enemies and 
was forced to leave the State when his son was an in- 
fant not two ttiOnths old. 

He made his way with his family in a covered wagon 
to Greene (now Jersey) County, Illinois, near the 
mouth of the Illinois River, and there became a farmer 
and miller. The boy, as he grew to proper age, worked 
on the farm and in the mill of bis father, attending 
school at intervals ami getting what education was pos- 
sible. The first money made by the growing lad was 
gained by trapping, the furs taken lacing sold to the 
American Fur Company- In 1849 he was entered at 
the preparatory school of Knox College, and graduated 
from the college in 1854, teaching school meanwhile to 
help pay his expenses. After his graduation he be- 
came a bookkeeper for Claflin, Allen & Stinde, a St. 
Louis firm, with whom he remained a year. 

This year of office life cured him of all desire to en- 
gage in mercantile business, toward which bis tastes 
did not turn, his tendency being rather in the direction 
of law and literature. To gratify this he entered upon 
the study of law under the legal firm of Brown & 
Kasson, meanwhile writing editorials and reviews for 
the Missouri Democrat as an aid in paying bis way. 

Mr. White was admitted to the liar of Missouri in 
1856, and in the next year located himself at Des 
Moines, Iowa, soon afterward the capital of the State. 
Here business came quickly to him, his marked knowl- 



weight of impending disaster. Such has been the case edge and ability gaining him many clients and rapidly 
in the career of Stephen V*. White, who was saved from building him up a profitable practice. He remained 
ruin by the confidence of his friends in his integrity, here for the succeeding nine years, during which he 



and who proved to them that their trust was not mis- 
placed by paying every dollar he owed. The tale is a 
refreshing and illuminating one, though but an incident 
in Mr. White's business career. Before relating it, the 
events of his earlier life call for description. 

Stephen Yanleullen White was born in Chatham 



argued many important cases and gained a high reputa- 
tion. Chief among his legal triumphs was the case of 
Gelpke vs. Dubuque, argued by him in December, 1863. 
Iiefore the United States Supreme Court, in which he 
obtained a reversal of the decision of the Iowa courts 
and secured to investors many millions of repudiated 



County, North Carolina, August 1, 1831, the son of municipal bonds. In 1864 he served for a time as act- 
Hiram White, a member of an old Quaker family of ing United States District Attorney for Iowa, the iu- 
Chester County, Pennsylvania, which had removed to cumbent being ill. 



North Carolina shortly after the Revolution. His 
mother was Julia Brewer, of a North Carolina family 
of much respectability, and a lineal descendant of 
Oliver Cromwell, the Lord Protector of Great Britain. 
Educated in the strong sentiments of the Quaker sect 
in opposition to human slavery, Hiram White found 



During these nine years of practice Mr. White grew 
greatly in the estimation of the meml>ers of his profes- 
sion and of the general public as a lawyer of excep- 
tional skill and erudition, and he had tefore him the 
promise of an unusually brilliant legal career. Yet, 
either from disinclination to the practice of the law or 



himself in an unfriendly atmosphere as time went on for some other reason, he suddenly gave up his profes- 
and the hostile feeling of the slave-holders against the sion, left the scene of his triumphs, and in January, 
abolition agitation increased. In 1831 the noted Nat - 1865, removed to New York, where be engaged in a 
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new business, and one in which jft was quite without 
experience, that of hanker and broker. 

Associating himself with Captain Charles B. Marvin, 
business was done for several years under the firm 
name of Marvin cc White. Mr. Marvin then withdrew, 
and Mr. White continued alone until 1881, when the 
firm of S. V. White it Co. w as tunned. .It wan in \$\)\ 
that this firm came to an end, in the somewhat disas- 
trous manner referred to in the opening paragraph of 
this sketch. Mr. White had until then pursued a safe 
and conservative course and had won the respect and 
confidence of the community to an unusual extent. 
There was no more reputable and apparently no safer 
linn in New York than that of S. V. White & Co., 
when, in a moment, through the misuse of his money by 
his broker, he was plunged into deep financial difficulty, 
and, instead of the millions which he hoped to make, 
failed so badly that he found himself a million dollars 
in debt. 

A remarkable result followed. By the rules of the 
Stock Exchange he could nut hold membership while 
be had a legal obligation outstanding. In this emer- 
gency his three hundred creditors waived their claims, 
with sole reliance on his word of honor to pay them 
when he could. Their unusual confidence was not mis- 
placed. Borrowing fifty thousand dollars from some 
trusting friends, Mr. White went upon the floor of the 



Exchange again, and with the most surprising success. 
Everything he touched seemed to turn to gold. His 
progress was steadily upward. As fast as be made 
money he transferred it to the most needy creditors, 
and within the brief space of eleven months he bad 
paid off the entire million dollars of debt and was 
SOOfidly established in business again. It was an event 
probably without parallel in the history of speculation, 
and could only have been obtained by a man of Mr. 
While's pbilily and recognized business probity. For 
more than twenty -five years lie had been a Trustee and 
the Treasurer of Plymouth Church, and as a striking 
evidence of the general confidence felt in him his 
church associates re-elected him to the post of Treas- 
urer immediately after the announcement of the failure. 
There could have been no greater compliment to his 
business integrity. 

A resident of Brooklyn, Mr. White has long been 
one of the most prominent members of Plymouth 
Church, has been its Treasurer since 1869, and is famil- 
iarly known as "Deacon." White, in consequence of his 
activity in that organization. A Republican in politics 
since the Fremont campaign in 1856, he was elected to 
Congress in 1S87, serving one term in that body. He 
was for a time Tark Commissioner of Brooklyn, and 
since 186-5 has been President of the American Astro- 
nomical Association. 
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STEPHEN FARRELLY 

STEPHEN FaSSELLY, head of the American News 
Company Of New York, is a native of Ireland, in which 
country he was bom in (843. I lis father, Owen Far- 
rellv, was the master of a private school in Ireland, 
and a man of strong conv ictions and sterling character, 
When his native land was seriously disturbed and the 
conduct of his business interfered with by the political 
troubles of 1848 he emigrated with bis family to this 
country and settled at Penu Van, N. Y., where he him- 
self educated bis sons. After some years he removed 
w ith his family to New York City, where, when seven- 
teen years of age, Stephen entered the service of Dexter 
& Bru,, at that time wholesale news agents, but later 
prominent members of the great distributing organiza- 
tion known as the American News Company, which 
was established in 1864. 

An elder son of Owen Farrelly was bookkeeper for 
Dexter & Pro., and became one of the founders of the 
American News Company ; but on the formation of 
this company, Stephen, who had just reached his ma- 
jority, was not admitted to membership. Not caring 
to remain with the company on a salary, he left them 
to seek his fortune elsewhere. He had gained an excel- 
lent knowledge of the business, was active and ambi- 



tious, and felt confident of making his way through his 
own energy and exertions. He went to Savannah, Ga., 
moved by the idea that there would be a wide field for 
supplying the Southern people, depleted by the war, 
with educational books and other literary material. In 
that city be entered into a business contract with the old 
book firm of John M. Cooper & Co., which before the 
war had been one of the largest book and stationery 
concerns in the South, but whose business bad vanished 
and its capital been reduced by the effects of the war, 
while it was largely in debt to the North. Its chance 
of recuperation seemed very small. 

Mr. Farrelly was well aware of the high standing 
and honorable reputation of the house, and suggested 
that it might compromise with its Northern creditors 
and resume its business. He undertook to manage this 
himself, and personally visited the creditors of the 
firm and secured their compliance, This done, he en- 
tered into partnership with the firm, which now took 
the firm name of Cooper, Olcott & Farrelly, ami con 
ducted so successful a business that in a few years the 
old debt was paid off. 

Mr. Farrelly, however, during his residence in the 
South retained a strong conviction that the business of 
newspaper distribution was the one that offered most 
promise to ambition such as bis. and in 1X69 he sold 
out his interest in the Savannah firm and returned to 
New York, where he established the National News 
Company. This company prospered under his man- 
agement, as a rival to the American News Company, 
but after a few years its business was merged with that 
of the latter concern, in which Mr. Farrelly now be- 
came a Director. 

His residence in Philadelphia began in 1878, he hav- 
ing accepted the position of manager of the Central 
Xews Company, a branch house which the American 
News Company had established in that city in 7869. 
Since that date he has efficiently managed this concern, 
whose adaptation to its purpose has greatly developed. 
The wagon delivery system was inaugurated by him, 
the method of short credits and quick collections w r as 
adopted, and the business developed until now the Cen- 
tral News Company is one of the most prominent busi- 
ness concerns in the city. A few years ago handsome 
structures for the offices and warerooms of the com- 
pany were erected on South Washington Square, the 
building lieing one of the ornaments of that section of 
the city. 

Mr, Farrelly has made himself prominent in Phila- 
delphia affairs, and has gained hosts of friends by his 
frank and genial manner. He is President of the Cath- 
olic Club, and is a member of the Historical Society 
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of Pennsylvania, the Citizens' Municipal Association 
of Philadelphia, the Pennsylvania Horticultural So- 
ciety and the Penn and Art chilis. Tie is also a Director 
of the St. Joseph's Orphan Asylum, of the City Trust, 
Safe Deposit and Surety Company, and of the Bene- 
ficial Savings Fund Society. He speaks French flu- 
ently, and has on three occasions made extended trips 
to Europe, one of them in 1R71. immediately after the 



Franco-Prussian War, in which he visited all parts of 
France and Germany. Of course, he did not fail to 
revisit the old home of the family in Ireland. 

In 1902 Mr. Farrellv was transferred to New York, 
to Ixconie. in succession to Iiis hrother, the late Patrick 
harrelly, the head of the American News Company, 
and he has directed the affairs of this great business 
with signal success. 
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MARTIN W. LITTLETON 

Martin 7 \Y. Litti-eton, who lias just retired from 
the office of President of the Borough of Brooklyn, is 
a Southerner, having been horn in Tennessee, on the 
Campbell's Station Battlefield, near Kuoxville. His 
ancestry reaches far bade into the history of the liberty- 
loving mountaineers of Tennessee and the pioneers who 
contributed to the building up of that Southern Com- 
monwealth. W hen the conflict of arms broke over the 
nation in 1861 and the war among the States began. 
Martin Littleton's father cast in his lot with the North- 
erners in the conflict and entered the army, where he 
served as a Federal officer during the Civil War. 

As a boy, while always a thoughtful lad, Martin 
Littleton showed an unusually venturesome spirit and 
a preat deal of restlessness with his surroundings, and 
finally, although only fifteen years of age, he left his 
father's home and Struck out to make his own way in 
the world. With a fearlessness and a maturity of ob- 
servation and judgment that seemed odd in a boy of 
his age. lie drifted across the border into the plains of 
Texas and worked his way up into the Fanhandle 
Country. The railroads were then fighting their w : ay 
into the Texas wilderness, and the hoy. still in his 
teens, was doing man's work with the gangs of labor- 



ers who were building the railway. Working on the 
roads in Parker County when eighteen years of age. 
after he had acted as "devil" in a printing office for 
a while, had tried his hand at setting type, and then had 
learned the trade of haker, he attracted the attention 
of the Prosecuting Attorney of Parker County, who 
was so struck by the young man's alert mentality and 
bis native refinement that he determined to rescue him 

1 from his uncongenial surroundings. He sent for the 
stranger who had impressed him so favorably, had a 
talk with him, and finally offered him a position as 
clerk in the office of the County Prosecuting Attorney. 
Young Littleton, w hen he had recovered from his sur- 
prise, was overjoyed at the opportunity which had so 
unexpectedly come to him and eagerly accepted the 
position. This was the turning point in Martin Little- 
ton's career — the tide taken at the flood which led on 
to fame and fortune. 

T11 the Parker County Courthouse he studied law 
with the same assiduity and perseverance that had 
marked his hitherto mechanical occupations, and he 
was admitted to the har when only twenty years of 
age. and a short time thereafter was appointed Assist- 
ant Prosecuting Attorney of the county. Tn his new 
■nice he handled some very important cases and proved 
a skillful and vigilant county official; but a few vears 
later, desiring a change of scene, he moved to Dallas. 
Texas, and began the practice of his profession in a 
nrivate capacity. He soon became prominent at the 
bar in Dallas, his success as a pleader to the jury and 
the eloquence of his appeals winning for him fresh 
renown in his new* surroundings, so that he was again 
prevailed upon to enter public life, and he hecame 
Assistant Prosecuting Attorney in Dallas. While en- 
gaged in the practice of his profession in Dallas Mr. 
Littleton made many new r and influential friends, and 
here was begun and consummated the romance of his 
life, for it was in Dallas that he met and won his bride 
— Miss Maude Wilson, 

Shortly after his marriage the old restless spirit 
began to assert itself again, the circumscrited oppor- 
tunities of the Southwestern city chafed Ills ambitious 
spirit, and he determined to come North, where he was 
sure he would find a more fitting and wider field for 
the exercise of his legal talents. As with thousands 
of other ambitious country lawyers. New York City 
oroved the lnde-star that could not be resisted, and in 
due time Martin Littleton and his newly wedded wife 
decided upon the metropolis as their future home. TTe 
heean here humbly enough, first as a law clerk and a 
little later as a lawyer in a Brooklyn office. He never 

• lost his cheery confidence in his ultimate success, how- 
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ever, and throughout this time of lesser opportunities, 
but of grinding bard work, he continued Ins legal 
studies unremittingly, and was vigilant and diligent 



in his prepa 



rations for the chance which he was sure 



would come to make his mark as a member of the bar 
In i he Brooklyn courts. After a time the skill with 
which he conducted his cases and the eloquence lie dis- 
played in his appeals to the jury attracted public atten- 
tion, and Mr. Littleton's name began to appear in the 
newspapers as having achieved victories over some of 
the oldest and most experienced members of the King's 
County bar. His position was now secure, and the 
success for which he bad toiled so patiently and so dili- 
gently was assured. The Brooklyn Heights Railroad 
Company's legal department had been keenly watching 
his struggle to the front — and had likewise been badly 
defeated when it came in contact with him as an oppo- 
nent — so the Brooklyn Heights Road now sought his 
services to defend its damage suits in the courts, and 
offered him such a handsome remuneration that he 
could not decline the offer. Leaving the service of the 
railroad company, he went into the office of District 
Attorney John F, Clarke, who made him Assistant 
District Attorney of Kings County and assigned to his 
charge the prosecution of the most important criminal 
cases. He summed up for the people in the case of the 
notorious William F. Miller, the five hundred and 
twenty per cent, syndicate man, who was convicted and 
sent to Sing Sing. 

Mr. Clarke interested his associate in Brooklyn poli- 
tics and .induced Mr, Littleton to make several cam- 
paign speeches, and these speeches were so different 
from those of the ordinary campaign orator that they 



attracted the attention of the Democratic leaders of 
Brooklyn, ha the Presidential campaign of 1890 he 
followed David B. Hill in the Academy of Music and 
made a speech so eloquent that Mr. Hill warmly con- 
gratulated him at its close. He had been a delegate 
to the State convention of that year, and in the follow- 
ing year he was selected by the Kings County Democ- 
racy to make the speech nominating Edward M. Shep- 
ard for Mayor of New York City. He took a promi- 
nent part in the following campaign, and in 1902 David 
B. Hill selected him as Chairman of the Democratic 
State Convention at Saratoga. I k> toured the State 
in the campaign that fall, making speeches with Senator 
Hill in all the large cities. All this had served to make 
Mr. Littleton one of the best-known Democrats in the 
State. The next year, 1903. although against his de- 
sires — for he wanted to get out of active politics and 
devote himself entirely to bis profession — he was nomi- 
nated for the office of Borough President of Brooklyn, 
and was elected over T. Edward Swanstrom, the Fusion 
candidate. 

(t would be a work of supererogation to enter into 
detail in regard to Mr. Littleton's administration of 
the office of Borough President of Brooklyn, from 
which be has recently retired to take up again the 
practice of his profession. Suffice it to say that it was 
dignified and conservative, free from scandals and 
equally free from sensationalism, and at the same time 
it carefully conserved the interests of the borough, ma- 
terially advanced its development, and demonstrated 
to the people of Brooklyn that Martin W. Littleton 
was as efficient in an executive office as he was eloquent 
in the public forum. 
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REV. LYMAN ABBOTT 

Lyman Abbott, clergyman, author and editor, was 
born in Roxbury, Mass., December 18, 1835. The 
bead of the family in this country was George Abbott, 
hy tradition a Yorkshire Puritan, who emigrated to 
New England as early as 1640, and settled in Andover, 
Mass., in 1643, as one of the original proprietors of 
that town. In the data gathered relative to the five 
generations which intervene between the Yorkshire 
Puritan and Dr. Lyman Abbott typical characteristics 
arc to be noted. It lias been well said of them that 
as a race "they were honest, hard-working and hardy, 
given to agriculture, faithful in religion, stern and 
sturdy of conscience. They bore themselves in the 
Revolutionary struggle with patriotism and valor. 
They revered the Bihle, honored the Sabbath and 
studied the Catechism/' Dr. Abbott's grandfather was 
horn in Milton, X. II., in 177^. In 1800, when the 
early settlements in Maine were the principal New 
England enterprise, he moved to Hallo well, in that 
State, and, after a short residence in that place, to 
Weld, where, seeing great possibilities in the uncleared 
lands, he took two steps which evidenced the family 
traits. He made some startlingly progressive plans, 
but weighed them cautiously, and took counsel with his 



father, who was filling positions of trust in New 
Hampshire. Father and son in this blood have always 
been comrades, each showing deference to the opinions 
of the other. Evidently the spirit of progress always 
Stirred the blood of the elder Abbott, for he straight- 
way gathered together his belongings and journeyed 
to the wilds of Maine to join his son. From land 
agents the two developed into proprietors. One of 
their great achievements was the building of what was 
known as the "Goos Road," leading from Chestcrvillc. 
in Maine, to Andover. in New Hampshire, thus estab- 
lishing a convenient thoroughfare between the valleys 
of the Kennebec and Connecticut rivers. The opening 
of this road caused a considerable increase in the popu- 
lation of Maine, and some of the towns which the 
Abbotts were able to aid in settling were Phillips, 
Weld, Madrid. Salem and Temple. It was eleven years 
before his death that Lyman Abhott's grandfather re- 
moved to Farnrington, where he purchased the estate 
known as "Fewacrcs." From that time until the pres- 
ent day the history of that town and the lives of the 
Abbotts have been closely interwoven. 

Jacob Abbott, father of Lyman, entered Bowdoin 
College at the age of fourteen, and was graduated in 
the class of 1820. He prepared for the Congregational 
ministry at Andover Theological Seminary, and 
founded the bh'ot Church in Roxbury in 1834. His 
literary labors were extensive, covering a period of 
more than forty years, and resulted in placing to his 
credit more than two hundred titles, and included the 
well-known Rollo series for juveniles. 

Jacob Abbott's four sons who lived to manhood 
showed a singular unity of achievement All were 
graduated from the University of the City of New 
York; all became authors and editors; all but Edward 
studied law. and each did years of service as church 
organist and chorister, Lyman, Austin and Vaughan 
were in law partnership for some years in New York 
City, and did a g;iod deal of literary work together, 
under the pen name of "Benauly." Though Lyman 
was birn in Roxbury, the family removed to Farming- 
ton when he was scarcely more than an infant. His 
father settled in New York before he reached his tenth 
year, and here he has Spent his life. He married the 
daughter of Hannibal Hamlin, of Bangor, who was 
Vice-President during Mr. Lincoln's first administra- 
tion. Dr. Abb 'it's first charge after ordination was in 
Terrc Haute. Ind., and since then he has filled the pas- 
torate at the New England Church of New York and 
the Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. 

When Henry Ward Beecher died it was predicted 
that the church made famous through his personality 
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would not survive the loss. In looking' for a successor 
to the great Plymouth divine the advisory committee 
received numerous suggestions from the admirers of 
popular preachers in all sections of the country. For 
a considerable period the pulpit was supplied by various 
eminent men, a number of whom were supposed to be 
candidates, and finally a regular call was extended to 
Dr. Abbott. He had filled the pulpit some months with 
great satisfaction, and it was the wish of the entire 
congregation that he should accept the vacancy. But 
it was not an easy matter to obtain his consent. He 
was at the time engaged as the editor of the Christian 
Union (now The Outlook), which had been equally 
with Plymouth Church a part of Mr. Beecher's great 
work. In obedience to the general and urgent demand 
from the church, however, Dr. Abbott was persuaded 
to accept the call, and in May, 1888, be entered upon 
the pastorate. Under the inspiration imparted by a 
great congregation he steadily advanced in oratorical 
fervor and power, without losing any of the qualities 
of clear, compact and instructive statement which he 
already possessed- Without attempting such an imita- 
tion of Mr, Beecher as would have been not only futile 
but distasteful, he set forth in his own way, and with 
the force peculiar to him, the Gospel with which Mr. 
Beecher bad made his flock acquainted, and which he 
himself had learned as a member of Plymouth Church 
from the great preacher's own lips. And there never 
was a time during his ten years' pastorate when the 
members of his congregation regretted the choice they 



had made, although in that time it was found that the 
learned divine had views far in advance of those of 
many of his parishioners, and that his utterances on 
many occasions were so liberal as to in a measure shock 
not a few of the orthodox members. In this regard he 
1 lid not escape the criticism of many of his congre- 
gation ; but he could not be swerved from his duty as he 
saw it, and even those members who refused to agree 
with his advanced ideas joined with his most ardent 
admirers in regretting his retirement from the pulpit, 
which took place in November, 189S. Dr. Kussiter 
W. Raymond, a member of the advisory committee of 
the church, voiced this sentiment when be said : "I do 
not believe there is a single individual in the church or 
society who does not profoundly, and without qualifica- 
tion, mourn over the prospect that Dr. Abbott must 
soon leave us. Nor is there one who is not grateful for 
the fact that we have had him so long, and that under 
his wise and inspiring guidance we have ljeen so trained 
and disciplined that we may reasonably expect to bear 
without disaster the loss of a leader so trusted and 
beloved. 

Dr. Abbott is a lecturer and writer of high repute, 
and has been honored by his Alma Mater with the de- 
gree of Doctor of Divinity. Since he severed his con- 
nection willi Plymouth Church Ik* has been engaged 
entirely in editorial and literary work, filling the pul- 
pits of various churches from time to time, and acting 
as university preacher to Harvard, Cornell and Chicago 
universities. 
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CORNELIUS VANDERBILT (Third) 

Cornelius Vanderbilt, the fiftli in succession to 
hear the name, was lxrni in the city of New York, Sep- 
tember 3. 1874. That "Commodore" Cornelius Van- 
derbilt, the second Cornelius of the American genera- 
tion of Vanderhilts, will always be regarded as the real 
bead ami founder in prosperity of the family cannot 
be disputed. The tracing of the Vanderbilt genealogy 
in the United States will always be found of interest. 
The first generation, Jan Aertsen Van der Bilt, a Hol- 
lander, settled in the neighborhood of Utrecht, Long 
Island, about 1650. The famous name of Cornelius is 
derived from one of the three wives of Jan Aertsen. 
Dierber Cornellis. Jacob Vanderbilt, of the third 
American generation, settled about New Dorp, Statcn 
Island. His son Jacob, whose mother was Mary 
Sprague, was born in 1723. and was the father of 
Cornelius L, who was borti in 1764. The first Corne- 
lius Vanderbilt married Phrebe Hand, and they were 
the parents of Cornelius II., born at Port Richmond, 
May 27, 1794, and who became the great Commodore 
Vanderbilt, the great steamboat owner and railroad 
magnate. 

The Cornelius Vanderbilt now being considered re- 
ceived his early education from private tutors and at 



St. Paul's School. In due time be entered Yale, and 
was graduated in 1895, receiving the degree of M.E. 
At the university he was known among his chums as 
"Neely." He was a faithful, plodding student, and 
took a special course at the Sheffield Scientific School, 
where he laid well the foundation upon which he has 
since built an enviable reputation in the world of me- 
chanical construction. Shyness was a personal char- 
acteristic of his youthful days. While acute in per- 
ception, he was cautious with new acquaintances, but 
cordial with those of his social class. In person he is 
mil, graceful and aristocratic in bearing, fine-featured, 
with the facial characteristics of his mother and the 
close, curly, dark hair of his uncle, William K. Vander- 
bilt. His garb has always been precise, neat and quiet 
(i 1 the smallest dentil. 

Upon leaving college young Vanderbilt was left by 
his father, with whom he was a prime favorite, to 
choose his career. It would seem that he had already 
determined this question when he selected bis studies 
at Yale, for he entered into active railroad life well 
equipped academically, and he lost no time in acquiring 
the necessary practical knowledge. He took a desk 
in the drafting rooms of the motive power department 
of the New York Central Road, and no clerk in that 
vast establishment worked with greater diligence. 
While at the Scientific School at Yale he bad made 
frequent excursions to the Central shops, where, don- 
ning his overalls and apron, he worked out in a prac- 
tical way the problems in which he was receiving in- 
struction. He gave his attention largely to the fuel 
question, in the solution of which he has shown wisdom 
and genius. He is possessed of wonderful inventive 
powers, which have resulted in the production of many 
improvements in railroad machinery, and the records 
of the Patent Office at Washington show that he has 
obtained patents for more than thirty improvements 
in locomotives alone. Among his first and most im- 
portant improvements was a new style of fire-box, 
which has l>een adopted by practically all of the leading 
railroads. An index to a phase of his character was 
shown in his reply, upon being highly complimented 
for this invention. He said : "The main thing is that 
the locomotive works, not that I invented it." He has 
invented a cylindrical tank car, which has been found 
to be a great improvement over the old method of con- 
struction. His time is still largely devoted to perfect- 
ing railroad machinery, and few men in or out of the 
great railroad shops of the country will be found better 
equipped in a knowledge of the requirements of rail- 
road transportation. 

1 Part of Mr. Vanderhilt's character became known, 
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and created many comments flattering to his independ- 
ence and gallantry, when, on August 3, 1896, at the 
luiine of Richard T. Wilson, he was married to the 
banker's daughter, Grace Wilson, sister of Mrs. Ogden 
Goelet and of the wife of Sir Michael Henry Herlnert. 
the present Ambassador from Great Britain to the 
United States, and sister-in-law of the wife of Marshall 
Orme W ilson, who married Miss Caroline Astor. The 
world learned that lie had married Miss Wilson under 
pain of parental displeasure and practical disinheri- 
tance. This was fonnd to be confirmed when the 
father's will was read and it was learned that Gemellus 
had been cut off with a legacy of five hundred thousand 
dollars and the income of a trust fund of one million 
dollars. While Alfred Vanderhilt thus took the place 
of the older brother as the principal beneficiary under 
the yvi% it is creditable to the family that this unjust 
distinction was not permitted to remain in full force, 
and hy an amicable arrangement the oldest member >>\ 
the family was allotted a considerable portion of the 
estate. 

When Mr. Vanderhilt first attracted the attention 
of some of the world's greatest financiers his interests 
were not such as of themselves to bring about his elec- 
tion to the directorate of a single corporation. Some 
of his fathers best friends, who believed that the 
young man had not been accorded fair treatment, kept 
their eyes on him, and after he had been wearing the 
jeans of a mechanic in the shops of the New York 
Central for some time, and had proved that he was 
there for business and not for diversion, they concluded 
that he had in him the stuff of which men are made, 
and he was invited to sit at the council board of some 



of the kings of finance. He was his own endorser, and 
never yet lias he failed to make good. The President 
of one of the great corporations recently said of 
him: "Cornelius Vanderhilt is in most ways the best 
Director vve have. When he came among us he said 
nothing and kept bis ears open. Every now and then 
lie would come around and ask questions, not of a gen- 
eral but of a special character. He always wanted to 
know about some particular end of the business. 1 ft 
went about the gathering of his knowledge as care- 
fully and thoroughly as if be were a conscientious sala- 
ried employee. He mastered one detail after another, 
until to-day I believe he knows as much about the busi- 
ness as I do." At thirty-three he is a Director in more 
than twenty corporations, and in each and every one 
of them he is an active and not a passive member. He 
has the faculty of imparting - knowledge to others, and 
has won some distinction as a lecturer before the 
American Society of Mechanical Kngineers. But with 
all bis multifarious duties Mr. Vanderhilt has not 
failed to respond to the social and civic demands made 
upon him. He has served as a member of the Civil 
Service Commission, and also as a member of the 
Grand Jury. He is a Republican in politics, and has 
been chosen as a delegate to the conventions of the 
party on several occasions. He has been an officer of 
the Twelfth Regiment, National Guard, for several 
years. He has made frequent trips to Europe, and has 
received marked courtesy from King Edward, Em- 
peror William and other royal personages. During 
the visit of Prince Henry of Prussia to America two 
year$ ago the Prince was handsomely entertained by 
Mr. and Mrs. Vanderhilt. 
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GEORGE BRINTON McCLELLAN 

George Brinton McClellaNj how serving liis sec- 
ond term as Mayor of New York, and the only Mayor 
re-elected since the adoption of the new constitution 
that welded the five lxiroughs into the Greater New 
York, was born in Dresden, Germany, on November 
<?3» '865, and three years later his parents returned to 
the United States that their sun might be brought up 
and educated amid American sum nimlings. 11 is edu- 
cation began in Trenton, while his father was Governor 
of the State of New Jersey, and when fourteen years 
of age he was sent to a military school at Ossining, 
N. Y., where he took a three years' course, with the 
expectation of entering West Point. General Mc- 
Clellan, however, opposed the ambitions of his son for 
a military career, and, insisting that he prqjare him- 
self for a profession in civil life, the General sent him 
to Princeton University, whence he was graduated 
with honors in 1886. 

General McClellan died the year before his son's 
graduation from college, and the young man found 
himself not only deprived of the wise counsel and wide 
experience of his father in choosing a career, but facing 
circumstances in connection with his father's estate 
that demanded that he should immediately assume the 



full burden and responsibility of a man's work m the 
world. He went to Europe with his mother and sis- 
ters and on his return to New York took up newspaper 
work. For the encouragement of other young men in 
like circumstances let it be told that, although college- 
bred and with numerous friends, he was determined 
to make his own way in the world, and went to work 
for ten dollars a week. After he had "learned the 
ropes'- he went to another paper, where he was assigned 
to political work and received twenty-five dollars. 
Later he went to still another, where he also received 
a substantial increase of salary, and was assigned to 
the duty of reporting the antics of the bulls and bears 
of Wall Street. This was the end of his newspaper 
career, and he has always said that the training he re- 
ceived therein was of the greatest benefit to him from 
an educational point of view. 

In 1880 Mr. McClellan was appointed Treasurer of 
the Brooklyn Bridge, and a few weeks later he was 
married to Miss Georgians Hcckscher, a prominent and 
well-to-do New Yorker. The wedding took place at 
Newport, and Bishop Potter performed the ceremony, 
which was one of the social events of the season. 
Young McClellan was not yet convinced that politics 
was to be the field of his activity, but he was convinced 
that if that was to be his chosen vocation he needed the 
law as a foundation, so be entered the Columbia Law 
School. Most of his studies, however, had to be car- 
ried on at night, after he had performed his duties as 
Treasurer of the Brooklyn Bridge. On the completion 
of his three-year course at Columbia he read law in the 
office of Henry and F. A. McCloskey for two years, 
until he was admitted as a member of the bar. 

In 1892 Mr. McClellan was nominated for President 
of the Board of Aldermen by Tammany ITalb lie 
was the youngest man ever elected to that office, and 
polled the largest vote ever given up to that time for a 
candidate on the county ticket — 175,587 votes. Thomas 
F. Gilroy was the Mayor of the city, and in 1893 and 
1894 Mr. McClellan was acting executive head of the 
metropolis whenever Mr. Gilroy was absent. As 
George B. McClellan was then only twenty-eight years 
old, the sobriquet of "The Boy Mayor" was naturally 
conferred upon him. 

Mr. McClellan's personal popularity with the rank 
and file and with the leaders of Tammany Hall had 
constantly increased, especially with Richard Croker 
and Charles F. Murphy. He took up his residence in 
the hitter's district, and in 1894 was elected to Con- 
gress therefrom. Mr. McClellan represented that dis- 
trict in Congress until he was called to higher responsi- 
bilities as the Democratic candidate for Mayor of the 
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city of New York — in round numbers about ten years. 
He proved a conscientious, hard-working member of 
Congress, and paid particular attention to all legisla- 
tion brought up in Congress which was intended for 



he went to Congress he was a memher of the Eighth 
Regiment of the New York National Guard, serving as 
a first lieutenant in that regiment for three years. His 
title of Colonel he derives from his memljership on the 



the betterment of the army. He was a keen, logical staff of Governor Hill. 



debater, and made a distinct mark in the House, espe- 
cially as his term of service lengthened and bis powers 
became more mature. 

His first campaign for Mayor of New York against 
Seth Low was brilliantly planned and perfectly exe- 
cuted, and he was elected by over sixty thousand votes, 



.Mr. .McCkllan lives in an old-fashioned, comfortable 
house on Washington Square North, formerly occu- 
pied! by Bishop [ 'utter, and just around the corner from 
Fifth Avenue, and he also has a pew in Bishop I 'otter's 
old church — Grace Church — at Broadway and Tenth 
Street. lie is very fond of walking, and generally 



a reversal of almost one hundred thousand votes over tramps from his home to the City Hall, and back again 



Mr. Low's previous success as a candidate. Mr. Mc- 
Clellan's second campaign, with three candidates in the 
field, and other factors that upset his plans and those 
of his party associates, is too recent and familiar to 
call for any comment here. His administration had 
been clean and conservative, and it won for him many 



at the end of his day's work. Next to smoking big. 
Iilack cigars and the game of politics his greatest pleas- 
ure seems to he derived from books. He is a close 
student of the French, Italian and German languages, 
and when he "takes the stump" in a political campaign 
he has no need of an interpreter in addressing meetings 



supporters from the Republican ranks in his second in these languages among the newly made American 

voters — a fact that always delights those audiences. 
Since entering on the duties of his second term Mr. 



campaign. 

Ever since he became a voter Mr. McClellau has 
always been affiliated with Tammany Hall, and most 
pf the time a member of the General Committee and of 
the Columbian Order. He is a memher of the Loyal 
Legion, Lafayette Camp, Sons of Veterans ; the Aztec 
Club, and the Sons of the Revolution. He is also an 



McClellau has taken a country place at his old univer- 
sity town, and now makes frequent trips with Mrs. 
McClellau to Princeton, where he escapes somewhat 
from the political turmoil that has followed the new 
lines he has laid down for his guidance and his politt- 



honorary member of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick cal independence in his present administration. ITis 



and the Irish Brigade, and he belongs to the Union 
and Manhattan clubs. 

It was to be expected that the son of "Little Mac" 
would show an interest in military affairs, and before 



present term of office is four years, and it is well known 
that his chief ambition is to leave the great city of New 
York permanently bettered by the services rendered 
to the government of which he is the responsible head. 
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SAMUEL L. CLEMENS (MARK TWAIN) 

When a man reaches seventy and is doing the best 
work of his life, a new theory of the duration of intel- 
lectual activity, vastly differing from that propounded 
by Professor Osier, must be promulgated. Never has 
an American author — and Artcmus Ward cannot be 
excepted — got closer to the hearts of the people than 
has "Mark Twain." Although we seem to have al- 
ways heard of him, Mr. Clemens did not begin to pub- 
lish in book form until he was thirty-two years old, 
Rut he did not Spring into national popularity, in 1867, 
upon "The Celebrated Jumping Erog of Calaveras," 
although his head was as well filled with literary prom- 
ise as was the frog with shot. He had a long fight for 
recognition, but he made it valiantly. 

Born at Florida, Mo., November 30, 1835, his par- 
ents removed to Hannibal, On the Mississippi, when the 
boy was- two years old. His father was a Virginian, 
and inclined to lie severe with the son. The youngster 
doted on his mother. This period of the American 
author's life is told in "Tom Sawyer" — the talc is auto- 
biographical. Tom's distaste for school was Sam's: 
likewise Tom's reverential fondness for the mighty 
river that flowed past the town. He "hooked jack" 
many a time that he might boat or swim. Getting 



half-drowned became a habit with him. Every time 
he was brought home unconscious, after having been 
fished out of the turgid river, the neighbors would say, 
"That Clemens boy never was born to be drowned, 
nohow." "Mark Twain" boasts that his schooling 
ended w ith the spelling-took. 

When Samuel had reached the mature age of twelve 
his father died. Notes that the parent had endorsed 
for friends had to be paid, and the family was left 
destitute. Young Samuel hitched up his "galluses" 
ami became the bread-winner. He applied at the office 
of the Courier, an organ of powerful and distended 
intellectuality in Hannibal. As a dispenser of intelli- 
gence and a guardian of public morals, the Courier 
existed for the ethical purpose of demonstrating how 
cheaply an editor could live. The five hundred 
"claimed" subscriber* paid in all kinds of produce. 
Everything was "wampum," from cord-wood to cab- 
liages. Young Clemens acted simultaneously as assis- 
tant editor, "devil." pressman, foreman of the compos- 
ing room, compositor and. on publication day, news- 
boy. The publication of the Courier involved far more 
muscular (ban intellectual ability. It was a hard life, 
but it kept food in the family larder — did not over- 
burden it. This lasted three years, when, at the age 
of fifteen, Samuel desired to come to New York — 
allured by the wonderful tales of the World's Fair, 
then open. He started with barely enough to land him 
in the metropolis, and actually had less than two dollars 
when he arrived. After visiting the exhibition at what 
is now Bryant Park, he applied at the first place that 
displayed a printer's sign, saw John Green, and was 
"taken on." Thence he went to Philadelphia and got 
a "sit" on the Public Ledger. Prosperity was with 
him. He earned a man's wages and saved money. 
But he was homesick for the banks of the Mississippi. 
He returned to Ilannilial. was welcomed as a prodigal, 
and then ascertained that a ten-dollar bill had been 
sewed in the lining of bis coat for use in emergencies — 
although his devoted mother had forgotten to mention 
the fact. 

Samuel became a steamboat hand, with the one idea 
of learning to be a pilot Hannibal owed everything 
it was to the river, and its citizens, young and old, were 
proud to serve it. Finally Clemens attained the sub- 
lime height of bis wildest earthly ambition. He was 
appointed -l ri ver pilot, at the fabulous salary of two 
hundred and fifty dollars per month. He became a 
demigOd to the people of Hannibal; men who had ad- 
vocated lynching him, when he wrote saucy "para- 
grahs" about them in the Courier, now begged for a 
shake of his hand. It is doubtful if Mr. Clemens ever 
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has known greater happiness at any period of his re- 
markably successful life. 

"Life on the Mississippi," which is also the title of 
Mark Twain's description of the period, was a thing 
of ceaseless excitement between 1855 and i860. The 
speed of the boats was faster, the races more frequent, 
the card sharpers more plentiful, the quarrels over 
poker more serious, and the revolvers finer hair-trig- 
gered than at any time in the traffic history of the 
mighty river. But the Steamboat men heard with dis- 
may that something in the shape of a deadly menace 
to the avocation was gradually crawling westward, 
across the Illinois prairies. It was made of rails of 
iron, and equipped with monsters of steel and fire — the 
railroad. 

The river business was first to feel the attack. At 
towns where the keels of new boats had been laid down 
every spring all industry of the kind ceased. By grad- 
ual elimination, one steamer after another was burned, 
run upon a snag or tied up to rot. When it became 
evident to Clemens that the railroad would destroy the 
river steamboat the war broke out and he enlisted in 
a Confederate infantry regiment. Strong as were his 
sympathies with the Southern cause, he was allowed 
to resign at the end of five weeks' service. His brother 
had been appointed Tien tenant-Governor of Nevada 
Territory and offered Samuel the post of private secre- 
tary. The salary was not calculated to turn the head of 
a young man of twenty-six, but it was better than sol- 
diering. A description of that long trip across the 
plains will he found in "Roughing It." Every day's 
journey had its separate niche in Clemens' memory. 
It should be remembered, in this connection, that more 
than half of the entire literary product of this marvel- 
ous man has heen drawn from events in his own life 
before he had attained his twenty-seventh year. When 
he wanted a story or an incident he had only to open 
up some corner of his brain. It was there, ready to 
hand. 

Clemens reached the Washoe district at the height 
of the mining boom. Tales of fabulous wealth in gold 
and silver dazzled the young Missottrian, and. taking 
for a partner a man named TTiggins, he left Virginia 
City for the mines. The two adventurers located and 
staked out a claim; but the hard-and-fast law of the 
time was that claims must be "worked" within ten 
days of registration. Clemens waited for Higgins to 
begin. Higgins waited for Clemens. Other prospec- 
tors took possession, and the properly turned out to 
be a "bonanza." Poorer than when he had left Vir- 



ginia City, Clemens returned to work on the Enter- 
prise. He occasionally wrote his reminiscences of days 
on the Mississippi. The cry of the leadsman at the 

1 how still resounded in his ear: "By the mark, three!" 
Again, he would hear, echoing across two thousand 
miles of sagebush: "By the mark, twain! Shoaling!" 

I What more natural than to sign as a nom-de-plume, 
"By Mark Twain"? When his finances were at their 
lowest ebb, "Twain," as he was already called in the 
Enterprise, was offered the city editorship, at twenty- 
five dollars per week. Tn two years he had saved 
enough money to make a trip to the Sandwich Islands : 
hut be stayed longer than he intended and came back 
to San Francisco without a dollar. 

Then, in desperation, he took a step that taught him 
new personal possibilities. He decided to give a lec- 
ture. His friends ridiculed the idea. Clemens rented 
the opeta bpltse on credit and cleared six hundred dol- 
lars. This was the end of his ill luck until his failure 
in the publishing business a few years ago. With that 
money be came to New York and lectured. When 
Captain Duncan chartered the "Quaker City" for the 
first of the "personally conducted" voyages to the Med- 
iterranean, "Mark Twain," hardly known here, went 
along. "The Innocents Ahroad" was the outgrowth of 
that trip. "Mark Twain" was made. Success was 
immediate. Among the fellow-travelers he met Miss 
Langdon, who afterward became Mrs. Clemens. His 
father-in-law bought "Twain" a house in Buffalo and 
a third interest in the Buffalo Express: but Clemens 
says he "couldn't live in Buffalo because of the fre- 
quency of fur overcoats." He moved to Hartford, 
Conn., where he dwelt many years. There many of 
his books were written, including "The Gilded Age." 
"Sketches. Old and New." "Tom Sawyer," "A Tramp 
Abroad." "The Prince and the Pauper." "Tife on the 
Mississippi." "Huckleberry Finn,*' "A Connecticut 
Yankee at King Arthur's Court," "The American 
Claimant." "Tom Sawver Abroad." "Pudd'nbead 
Wilson" and "Joan of Arc." 

Misfortunes, as a member of a publishing firm, bank- 
rupted Mr. Clemens, and he started out at the age of 
sixty to retrieve his fortune. He. made a lecturing tour 
round the world, and returned, after several years, 
with money enough to cancel every obligation. He 
now lives al 21 Fifth Avenue, and is so wealthy that 
he spends most of his time in bed. Mr. Clemens re- 
cently delivered bis farewell lecture at Carnegie Hall. 



nn which occasion he made a strong and effective ap- 
peal in behalf of the San Francisco sufferers. 
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I'KKi WW. I J. kl IIX'K 

Percivai. IT. Kvhne, banker, was born in New 
York City, April 6. 1861. Tie is descended from an 
ancient German family, who trace their ancestry back 
to famous landed proprietors in Magdeburg and the 
vicinity of that famous city. Among them in the early 
part of the last century was Jobann Friederich Kuhnc, 
w ho was an accomplished musician and one of the most 
noted clarionet players of his day. He was intimately 
associated with Richard Wagner, the great operatic 
Composer, and with many others of the great German 
musicians of his time, though not in a professional 
manner, as he did not practice the art other than as a 
means of personal pleasure. His son, Frederick 
Kuhne. horn at Magdeburg ifl 1824, after founding 
the hanking house nf Knauth, Nachod & Kuhne in New 
York, was made the Consul-General of all the German 
States except Prussia. He was a man of superior 
ability, and he filled the important place with eminent 
success for more than sixteen years preceding the for- 
mation of the Gefmaii Empire, in 1871, and then re- 
tired, after having received the approval of his Gov- 
ernment hy formal acknowledgment and in the shape 
of decorations of distinction and knighthood. The 
banking bouse founded by him early attained a promi- 



nence among the financial institutions of the metropolis 
that was exceeded by few, and it to-day maintains the 
same enviable position, Its founder, and for many 
years its able director, married Miss Ellen Josephine 
Miller, a descendant of an old, distinguished family. 

The second son, Percival, was educated in the public 
schools of the city and at the College of the City of 
New York. After completing his course at the New 
York College he proceeded to Leipsic, Germany, where 
he spent several years in the completion of his educa- 
tion. It had always been the intention of the younger 
Kuhne to follow his father's vocation as a banker, and 
accordingly, not long after his return from his studies 
in Europe, lie entered the banking bouse of which his 
father was a member and, in a subordinate capacity, 
began the study of the details of a business in which 
he was eventually to become a past master. His nat- 
ural aptitude for financial affairs, which had been 
greatly strengthened by his scholastic training and 
mental discipline, made his progress not only sure hut 
rapid. He devoted himself assiduously to the duties 
of whatever position he was intrusted with, and he 
was gradually promoted from one important position 
tp another, until be finally became a partner in the 
firm and an important factor in the direction of its 
policies. The elder Mr. Kuhne had withdrawn from 
an active participation in the management of the af- 
fairs of the liank, and while on a visit to Paris in 180.0 
he died. He had passed an honorable career, charac- 
terized by great energy and an unswerving fidelity to 
his obligations, and his loss was greatly felt in the 
business and social world. His son was intrusted with 
the duty of administering the estate, and succeeded to 
his father's full interest in the banking firm. While his 
elevation to the more important position of a member 
of the firm gave him greatly increased responsibilities, 
<t did not change in any degree bis habits of industry 
and close attention to the business that passed over his 
desk. He gave the same conscientious consideration 
to all of its details as he had done when he was 
a mere subordinate learning the rudiments of finance. 
He had become thoroughly equipped fnr the satisfac- 
tory discbarge of the duties which now devolved 
ilium him, and he gave to the concern the benefit of his 
admirable judgment and foresight, which, joined to 
his unwavering integrity, amply sustained the estab- 
lished reputation of the bouse for probity and fair 
dealing. But Mr. Kuhne's business activities have not 
always by any means been confined to his counting- 
room. He early attained a high standing as a hanker, 
and this caused him to f>c eagerly sought after by other 
financiers to lend strength to their enterprises. It was 
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in this way that he became one of the organizers and 
is now a Trustee of the Colonial Trust Company. He 
is a Trustee and a member of the finance committee of 
the Citizens' Savings Bank. TTe is also a Trustee of 
the Lincoln Sale Deposit Company, a member of the 
Chamber of Commerce, Vice-President ami Director 
nf the Uegina Music I'mx Company. Director of the 
Mtna Indemnity Company, the Mutual Alliance Trust 
Company, and of the Palisades Trust and Guarantee 
Company of Englewood, N. J. In none of these diver- 
sified institutions is Mr. Kuhne willing- to give a merely 
nominal service. He is one of those who believe that 
a position of trust carries witli it duties that must be 
strictly observed, and he does not fail to carry tins prin- 
ciple into practice in every position which he holds. 

Mr. Kuhne has always taken the deepest interest in 
the improvements resulting from the inventive spirit 
of the age, and to some of these he has given financial 
encouragement. One of these was the Pintsch Light 



Company, which produced an illumiuant of great bril- 
liancy, and which was extensively placed in use. Jn 
tliis company, in which he was a Director as well as 
Secretary, he was greatly interested, and contrihuted 
very largely to its success. It was later amalgamated 
with the Safety Car Heating and Lighting Company. 

Mr. Kuhne has never held a political office, nor has 
he ever aspired to one, always being content to dis- 
charge the duties which fall to bis lot as a private citi- 
zen. He is a member of the Union, Metropolitan, 
Union League and Calumet clubs, the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. the New York Botanical Garden, the 
Down Town Club and the New York Zoological Gar- 
den, lie has always taken an active interest in the 
local military organizations, and is a member of the 
Seventh Regiment Veteran Association. He is also 
prominent in Masonic circles. He was married on 
January jt, 1893, to Miss Lillian 13. Kerr, daughter 
of the late Hamilton B. Kerr, of New York. 
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EM1L LEOPOLD BOAS 

Emil Lkopold Boas, General Manager of the Ham- 
burg-American line, was born in Goerlite, Germany. 
November 1 5. 1854. lie became a student at tbe Royal 
Frederick William Gymnasium, at Breslau, and the 
Sophia Gymnasium, at Berlin, and was graduated from 
the latter institution in 1873. His first introduction 
into the business world was as an employee of the 
Hamburg-American Steamship line, whose office in 
Hamburg lie entered as a clerk. His display of intelli- 
gence in the discharge of tbe duties to which he was 
assigned and his unremitting industry marked him as 
a Suitable object fur promotion, and it was not many 
mi >iiths after his first entry into the office at Hamburg 
that be was selected for a more important position in 
the American office. This change proved highly ac- 
ceptable to Mr. Boas, as he was already possessed of a 
strong desire to make his home in tbe New World. 
He entered upon his duties in the New York office in 
TS73, and began a career which eventuated in his be- 
coming sole manager of the company's interests in this 
country. The Hamburg-American is one of the oldest 
as well as one of the most important of our many Euro- 
pean Steamship lines, and a mastery of the details of its 
immense freight and passenger business requires the I their subjects, several of tbe monarchs of Europe have 



exercise of business talents of the highest order. These 
are possessed by Mr. Boas in an eminent degree, ac- 
quired by his long and active service in all the subordi- 
nate positions i" the company, and in all of which he 
gave his Lest energies to tbe acquirement of a complete 
knowledge of its Inisiness. Mr. Boas had lung been 
well and favorably known to most of the leading busi- 
ness men of New York, particularly among those in 
the foreign trade, and it was not, therefore, a matter 
of surprise to them when it was announced, in the early 
part of 1892. that he bad been selected to till Ihe posi- 
tion of American manager of his company. It was a 
well-earned and well-deserved promotion, upon which 
he was heartily congratulated by his hosts of business 
associates. 

Mr. Boas's views and opinions on public affairs are 
broad and liberal, and he has always taken an active 
pari in all movements looking to tbe improvement of 
OUT trade and traffic facilities, but more particularly 
those relating to water transportation. The safeguard- 
ing Of the interests of his company naturally led him 
to a complete familiarity with the piers and docks of 
New York Harbor, and this knowledge has frequently 
been of great value to the officials of the city in the 

change* . 1 1 ■ I r ;pp •\enie::l- which are being made ft 

time to time in these great public utilities. In this con- 
nection he was an important metnlier of the committee 
for the extension of the pierhead lines a few wars 
since. He has very naturally taken a very decided in- 
terest in every movement looking to the improvement 
of the harbor of New York, and he was placed on the 
committee which laid before Congress an appeal for 
an appropriation for the formation of a new channel 
to the sea, to he known as the Ambrose Channel. He 
has also taken a prominent part in the movement for 
the improvement of the Erie Canal, and was Chairman 
and Treasurer of the Greater New York Canal Asso- 
ciation, an organization which did efficient work in the 
successful promotion of that great scheme. But his 
public spirit has not been manifested alone in these 
enterprises. He has ever been alert in all movements 
looking to the advancement of tbe interests of his 
adopted city. 

On the occasion of the visit to this country of Prince 
Henry of Prussia in 1902 it was manifestly fitting that 
Mr. Boas should be a member of the committee ap- 
pointed to receive and entertain him during his stay, 
a duty which he performed with commendable pride 
in paying high honors to the distinguished representa- 
tive of his fatherland. Tn recognition of his eminent 
fairness and ability in safeguarding the interests of 
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conferred upon him special distinctions. He hits been 
decorated by the Emperor of Germany as Knight of 
the Order of the Royal Prussian Crown, and also of 
the Order of the Red Ragle: by the King of Italy as 
Chevalier of the Order of St. Mauritius and St. Laza- 
rus ; by the King of Sweden and Norway as Knight 
at the First Class of the Order of St. Olaf ; by the 
Sultan of Turkey, Commander of the Order of Osmajl- 
leh, and also Commander of the Order of Medjidi; by 
the King- of Greece as an ofheer of the Order of the 
Redeemer, and by the President of Venezuela as Com- 
mander of the Order of Bolivar, 

Mr. Boas, while mainly occupied in directing the 
affairs of his steamship company, has given much of 
bis time to other important interests. lie is a member 
of the New York Produce Exchange, and a member of 
its Arbitration and Canal committees; a Trustee of 
the Legal Aid Society, and also of the Germauistie 
Society of America. He is a member of the Chamber 
nf Commerce of New York, the Board of Trade, and 
of the Transportation Maritime Association. Besides 
taking an active interest in several charitable organiza- 
tions, he is a member of the American (".c:\graphical 
Society, the American Statistical Society, the Ameri- 
can Ethnological Society, the American Academy of 



Political and Social Science, the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, the Society of Naval 
Architects and Marine Engineers, the New York Zo- 
ological Society, the Metropolitan Museum of Art, the 
American Museum of Natural History, and the Ameri- 
can Scenic and Historic Preservation Society. The 
social side of his character and his love for sports is 
shown by his membership in the New York Yacht 
Club, the New York Athletic Club, the St. Andrew's 
Golf Club, besides the Lotos, Richmond County Coun- 
try. National Arts, Detitscher Vcrein, Lawyers', Uni- 
tarian, Liedcrkranz and St. Maurice Fish and Game 
clubs. He married, in New York, on March 20, 1888, 
Harriet B. Sternfeld, who has attained considerable 
distinction as a leader in social organizations pertain- 
ing to women. She is a member of Sorosis, and is also 
on the Board of Managers of the National Society of 
New England Women. She is on the Board of Man- 
agers of the Woman's Auxiliary of the American 
Scenic and Historic Preservation Society, and holds 
a similar position in relation to the Children's Chari- 
table Union. 

Mr. Boas is the owner of a fine country residence at 
"Bonniecrest," Greenwich, Connecticut, where he re- 
sides during the summer months. 
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MORGAN J. O'BRIEN 

MORGAN J. O'Brien, Presiding- Justice of the Appel- 
late Division of the Supreme Court of this State for 
the First Department, was bora in the city of New 
York, on the 28th day of April, 1832. His father had 
come to America from the south of Ireland thirty 
years before, at the time when Daniel O'Connell suc- 
ceeded G rattan as the Irish leader. The young" O'Brien 
obtained his preliminary education in the public schools 
of this city, and later attended St. John's College, Ford- 
ham, now known as Fordham University, from which 
institution he was graduated in 1872 with the degree 
of A.B. In the following year he entered the College 
of St. Francis Xavier, conducted by the Jesuits, in 
West Sixteenth Street, and secured the degree of A.M. 
Thereafter he entered the Law School of Columbia 
College, graduating in two years with the degree of 
FDD. Mr. O'Brien's father had gained a conspicuous 
position in the commercial life of New York, and the 
future Judge soon built up a very lucrative law prac- 
tice. From the beginning he was engaged in the intri- 
cate commercial cases arising from large corporate 
interests, which are almost peculiar to our time, and 
which bring at once such laborious work and such 
large prizes. From the first a consistent Democrat, 



Mr. O'Brien soon made his mark in city and State poli- 
tics, as well as at the bar. A great part of his time, in 
addition to bis general law practice, having been taken 
up in litigation affecting the corporate interests of the 
City of New York, such as the docks, water-fronts and 
matters before the Sinking Fund Commissioners, he 
gained a considerable reputation for capacity, and the 
knowledge thus gained led to his selection as Corpora? 
Hon Counsel of the City of New York by Mayor 
Hewitt. While supporting the regular Democratic 
organization, lie lias been independent in politics 
throughout his whole life. He was one of those who 
drafted the platform upon which Grover Cleveland was 
elected Governor of this State. In that platform there 
was a civil service plank, which, though meeting with 
lillle Opposition in the State convention, was likely 
to create trouble in the city. Many men held office in 
the city departments who might have found an exami- 
nation of the character of the usual civil service test 
fraught with considerable difficulty for them and very 
little to their liking, and to many civil service meant 
the creation of a "caste"' of office-holders. Neverthe- 
less, Morgan J. O'Brien was perfectly clear in his own 
mind that the civil service plank should also be intro- 
duced into the city platform, and he spent a long day 
with the committee in an attempt to convince them of 

I the wisdom of its insertion. lie argued his case so 
cleverly and stood his ground so well that the orator 
of the party, who at the beginning was a vigorous op- 

j ponent, was finally won over, and made a glowing 
harangue in favor of the measure, carrying the organi- 
zation with hini triumphantly. Despite the engrossing 
nature of his private practice, Mr. O'Brien, who was 
deeply interested in educational matters, accepted a 
position as Trustee of the public schools of New York. 
This position he held for many years, and it was with 
considerable reluctance that he gave it up, the increase 
in his practice and the great burden of work then upon 
his shoulders compelling him to do so. A matter of 
still greater import to him also occupied his attention 
at this time. The Irish Land League agitation which 
was initiated in 1879 by Parnell and Davitt received 
considerable assistance from sympathizers in America, 
and in the organization of these American forces Mor- 
gan J. O'Brien took a prominent and leading part. 
This movement was the turning point of modern Irish 
history, for to the forces then set in motion we must 
attribute the series of Trish land laws passed by Glad- 
stone, Arthur Balfour and George Wvmlham. which 
have changed in a considerable degree and, in fact, 
have simply revolutionized the condition of land tenure 

iin the Emerald Isle. In 1887, and while still acting 
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as Corporation Counsel, Mr. O'Brien was elected a 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the State. At the 
time of his election he was in his thirty-fifth year, and 
was up to that time the youngest man to receive that 
judicial honor in the Stale of New York. Shortly 
after his election he received from St. John's College, 
dhain, the degree of Doctor of Laws. For the first 
five years following his election his work lay in the 
Circuit courts and the Special Term of the Supreme 
Court. The most critical work which fell to Judge 
O'Brien during those early years on the bench came 
to him in 1891. Certain election orders which were 
deemed very favorable to the Republican party had 
been issued by Justice Kennedy, of the Supreme Court 
at Syracuse. Justice O'Brien was designated by Gov- 
ernor Hill to sit as an additional Justice, and it was 
generally anticipated that the matter would be fought 
out by the two Justices on party lines. However, those 
who looked for difficulty were disappointed, for Justice 
( I'lirien met Justice Kennedy and, after a conference 
with him, a united and harmonious plan of action was 
arranged. Justice O'Brien's opinions in this case were 
sustained by the Court of Appeals. In fact, throughout 
his long judicial career but a small percentage of his 
opinions have been reversed by the higher courts. The 
year following Justice O'Brien's work in the Syracuse 
election cases Governor Tlill appointed him to the Gen- 
eral Term, and in 1895 he was appointed by a Republi- 
can Governor, Levi 1'. Morton, a member of the Appel- 
late Division. Some time before this Justice O'Brien 
bad married the daughter of the late Mr. Thomas 
Crimmins, whose son, Hon, John D. Crimmins, occu- 
pies a verv prominent place in Catholic circles of this 
city. The Justice is devoted to his family, and he has 
lieen singularly blessed in his home life. He is a man 
of attractive and winning nature, and quietness and 
gentleness of speech and action are among his domi- 
nant characteri sties. Partisans of both the great politi- 
cal parties have recognized his sterling worth and noble 



character. He has been described as strong, true, up- 
right, studious and vigorous, while his candor, kind- 
ness and thorough excellence have commanded general 
admiration and respect. An incident is sometimes cited 
which gives a striking illustration of his qualities. It 
happened on one occasion in the Second Department 
that the candidates who bad successfully passed the 
examination for admission to the bar, through death 
and absence of some of the Judges of the Appellate 
Division sitting in Brooklyn, which had brought the 
number of Judges below the needed figure, faced the 
prolsibility of having to wait many months before being 
admitted to the practice of their profession, a very real 
hardship and privation. Justice O'Brien learned this, 
and characteristically set about a plan to relieve the 
situation. He arranged to resign from the Appellate 
ision of the First Department and to be appointed 
to the same division in the Second Department, thus 
making it possible to admit the waiting applicants to 
the har, which being accomplished, he resigned from 
the Second Department and was reappointed to the 
position he had occupied in the First Department. Upon 
the completion of his first term as Supreme Court Jus- 
' tice he was nominated by acclamation to succeed him- 
self, both parties joining in the nomination, and he 
was elected to serve until the year 191 5. The death 
of Justice Van Brunt a short time ago opened the way 
I for his promotion to the office of Presiding Justice. 
He is at present serving as one of the three trustees of 
the reconstructed Equitable Life Assurance Society. 
He is deeply interested in insurance matters and has 
invested largely in the Equitable Life. Justice O'Brien 
during his whole life has 1>een closely associated with 
charitable and educational work. For more than 
twenty-five years he has been in active service on the 
hoards of the Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum, the 
Foundling Asylum, St. Vincent's Hospital, St. John's 
University, and is President of the Alumni Association 
of Columbia University Law School. 
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THOMAS FORTUNE RYAN 



of the New York Stock Exchange, and soon afterward 
began to pay particular attention to corporation inter- 
ests and securities, especially to consolidating and ex- 
tending the street railway and lighting systems of New 
York, Chicago and other large cities. The influence 
of the late William C. Whitney now entered into Mr. 
Ryan's life, and for the next thirty years their business 
association was unbroken and yielded enormous re- 
turns. Mr. Ryan continued in the brokerage business 
fur ten years, in the course of which he accumulated a 
handsome fortune and successfully matched his brains 
against the controlling intellects of Wall Street. Hut 
his intercourse with Whitney was the predominating 
factor in the new and fruitful field to which he was 
to turn bis activities. 

In 1886, when a combination of capitalists was 
formed for the consolidation of the various street rail- 
ways in New York City, Mr. Whitney sought Mr. 
Ryan's services and to him assigned the gigantic task 
of putting their plans into successful operation. So 
well did he accomplish his work that his associates in 
the street railway syndicate thereafter contented them- 
selves with following his lead, and he became practi- 
cally the master of the enormous street railway system 
of New York, with its attendant enormous financial 
opportunities. This is said to have been the business 
enterprise that drew from William C Whitney the ad- 



miring comment that "Thomas F. Ryan was the most 
Thomas Fortune Ryan, whose purchase of the adroit suave and noiseless man he had ever known." 
controlling interest in the Equitable Life Assurance As a Southerner of keen business instincts, it was 
Society, with its almost innumerable ramifications, so natural that Mr. Ryan should early perceive the oppor- 
recently startled the world by the daring and brilliancy tunities of the tobacco industry, and he has for many 
of his coup, and who is now recognized as one of the years devoted much of bis time to that interest, and 
strongest and most dominant of the modern kings of he himself is said to consider bis greatest achievement 
finance, was born in Nelson County, Virginia, on Oc- 
tober tj. 1R51. He went to Baltimore when seventeen 
years old to seek his fortune, and, although without 
either money or influence, and notwithstanding that his 
early years in that city were marked by a hard struggle 
against adversity, he never lost confidence in his ulti- 
mate success, and the proud position which he occupies 
to-day in the financial world is another triumph of true fjj s fight completely, established harmonious relations 
American grit. with the English corporation, collected the expenses of 

His first employment was in the dry goods commis- the fight, which had been carried on with the greatest 
sion house of John S. Barry, who ere long discovered bitterness by the leading spirits of the American To- 
lits young employee's business capacity and look the h a ceo Company interests in London, and, furthermore, 
keenest interest in watching and guiding his develop- brought back a block of stock of the British corpora- 
metal into a successful business man. Mr. Ryan did tion. now worth twenty-five million dollars, for deposit 
not remain in the dry goods business long, however, as among the American company's assets — this last, of 
he foresaw for himself a wider field of opportunity in \ course, being the crowning and most delightful incident 
the realms of finance in New York City, to which he j n tne American capitalist's victory, 
came in 1S70. Four years later he became a member Southern steam railway interests have also offered 



in business the fact that he gained "the protection of 
the British flag in the markets of the world for an 
American industry." when in 1002 he went to London 
to take charge of the fight which the American Tobacco 
Company was then making against the Imperial To- 
bacco Company for a division of the world territory 
for the tobacco trade. Tn iwo weeks Mr. Rvan won 
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large opportunities to Mr. Ryan, and he lias availed 
himself of those opportunities to the full. He was a 
leader in the reorganization of the old Richmond and 
Danville system into the present Southern Railway, 
;md he formed and executed the plans for the reorgan- 
ization of the Central of Georgia Railroad and Rank- 
ing Company. These were two of his first and higgest 
rehabilitation schemes among Southern railroads that 
he found in financial difficulties, and his complete suc- 
cess therein added to his Wall Street prestige. 

For picturesqueucss, however, and an illustration of 
Mr. Ryan's relish for a fight, and his patience and per- 
severance in carrying it on after once having been 
drawn into it, we must turn to his battle for the Sea- 
board Air Line Railway — one of the bitterest struggles 
in the annals of railroads for the control of a system. 
His Southern opponents were foemen worthy of his 
steel, and they put up a battle royal for the control of 
the road, resorted to the courts, and developed such 
skillful resources in preventing his gaining control of 
the road's stock that it looked as though the Wall 
Street man was safely beaten ; but he kept on hammer- 
ing at them all along the line, and at last his turn came 
— the chance he had been waiting for. The Seaboard's 
controlling syndicate got into financial difficulties, 
pledged their stock to tide them over their financial 
stress, and realized when ton late that it was in the pos- 
session of their old foe, who immediately turned the 
tables on them, and. after an eight-year contest, secured 
the road practically on his own terms. 

Lack of space prevents an enumeration of all the 
business enterprises with which Mr. Ryan has been 
associated or the corporations of which lie is a Director, 
but in the course of his reorganization of various rail- 
ways in the South he became interested as well in va- 



rious coal mines in Ohio and West Virginia and rail- 
ways in Ohio. He is also Vice-President of the Mor- 
ton Trust Company, Trustee in the American Surety 
Company, Director in the Pere Marquette Railroad 
Company, the Hocking Valley Railway Company, the 
Consolidated Gas Company of New York, the Con- 
solidated Tobacco Company, the National Bank of 
Commerce, the Union Exchange Bank, the Metropoli- 
tan Securities Company, the Electric Storage Battery 
Company, and the recent merging of the street rail- 
ways with the elevated and subway makes the com- 
bined roads complete masters of the rapid transit sys- 
tem of New York City. 

Mr. Ryan, notwithstanding his multifarious busi- 
ness interests, is domestic in his habits, and enjoys all 
the good things of life to the full. On November 25, 
1873. he married Miss Ida M. Barry, of Baltimore, and 
has five sons. He has a beautiful home, called Oak 
Ridge, on the site of his birthplace in Virginia, another 
in Washington, a country place at Suffern, N. Y., and 
in the winter time lives in his beautiful ivy-covered 
mansion <m lower Fifth Avenue. 

He is a member of the Chamber of Commerce, and 
of the Metropolitan, Manhattan, Union, Lawyers' and 
New York Athletic clubs, also of the Catholic Club and 
the Southern Society. He maintains his legal resi- 
dence in Virginia, and represented that State in the 
Democratic National Convention of 1904. where he 
was largely instrumental in reconciling the delegates 
to the acceptance of Mr. Parker's telegram declaring 
for the gold standard. 

Mr. Ryan is a man of widely sympathetic charities, 
and he and his wife have always been munificent in 
their assistance to any cause that appealed to their 
hearts, and especially to a religious one. 
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ARTHUR ELMORE BOSTWICK 

Akthi k Hi, monk 11o.vt\yh"k. lil iiTit'iiin and author, 
was born in Eitclifield. Conn., March 8, i860. He is 
the son of Dr, David Elmore and Adelaide Bostwick, 
and the descendant of an English family of consider- 
able distinction. He is the eighth in direct descent 
from Arthur Bostock, or Bostwick, who was the first 
representative of the family in America. The pioneer 
was of the Bostocks of Bostock Manor, near Chester, 
England, and he came to this country about the year 
if>4n. Tike most of the men who found a home in the 
Western World in that period of the country's history, 
he was possessed of a sturdy and determined tempera- 
ment, and this characteristic has descended in large 
measure to all the succeeding generations. In Arthur 
Ehm >rc Bostwick, the representative of the present gen- 
eration, -''-'"id the subject nf this sketch, is found a 
worthy exponent of this tradition. Although but yet 
in middle life, he has made a more than ordinarily con- 
spicuous record in the literary world. He received the 
rudiments of his: education in the public schools of his 
native town, Litchfield, and took a preparatory course 
at lite Litchfield Institute. Upon the conclusion of 
ihese latter studies he entered Yale and was graduated 
with honors, receiving the degree of Bachelor of Arts 



in 1881. He was the first Treasurer of the Yale Uni- 
versity Club. Other distinctions which were conferred 
upon him were the Silliman Fellowship in Physical 
Science, of which he was the first incumbent, embrac- 
ing the years J 88 1-84. He did not leave the college 
upon his graduation, but remained as instructor and 
proctor during the years 1883 and 1884. In this field 
he was highly successful, but at the end of the second 
year he received a flattering invitation to become an 
instructor in the High School at Montclair, N. J., 
which he accepted, and where he remained for the two 
succeeding years. While in this position he devoted 
much of his time to the cultivation of his literary 
knowledge and to scientific pursuits. This resulted in 
his being employed by the Appletons in 1886, where he 
was occupied for several years as one of the principal 
editors in the preparation of the Cyclopaedia of Ameri- 
can Biography issued by that firm. The great value 
and popularity of that extensive work are the best evi- 
dence of the thoroughness with which Mr. Bostwick 
and his eminent colleagues performed the task allotted 
to them. During a portion of this period he was as- 
sistant editor of the Forum, to which journal he con- 
tribuied many important articles. In 1892 he was 
invited by the Messrs. hunk & \V agnails to become one 
of the associate editors in the preparation of the Stand- 
ard Dictionary, a compliment to his standing as a 
scholar that was duly appreciated. For several years 
he was engaged in this important work, having special 
charge of the department of physics, and his name 
appears with his distinguished associates on the title 
page of that valuable work. In 1S91 he took charge 
of the science department of the Literary Digest, and 
it has remained under his supervision ever since. 

It was in 1889 that Mr. Bostwick first became per- 
manently identified with library work. His preceding 
studies and literary labors had prepared him in an emi- 
nent degree for such a career, and be decided at this 
time to make this the field of his life work. His first 
experience was as librarian of the Brooklyn Public 
Library, a position which he filled with great accepta- 
bility until 1805. when he resigned to accept the more 
important post of chief librarian of the New York Free 
Circulating Library, which position he has held con- 
tinuously up to the present time. This office is exact- 
ing in its requirements, and demands a technical knowl- 
edge of the greatest variety as well as of the highest 
order. These qualifications have not been found want- 
ing in any instance in the present incumbent. The 
duties arc not confined to a library embraced in a single 
building, but extend to a supervision of all the branch 
libraries, which are at present thirty-six In number, in- 
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eluding those in the buildings erected with Mr. Carne- 
gie's gift of five million dollars m the boroughs of Man- 
hattan, the Bronx and Richmond. In this connection 
Mr. Bostwick has organized about twenty branch 
libraries and assisted in planning buildings and quarters 
for about thirty. To accomplish all this work success- 
fully has required not alone the possession of great 
literary accomplishments, but of executive ability of a 
high order, and of untiring industry and perseverance. 
That he is in the possession of these qualifications in 
the highest degree is attested by the success which has 
crowned all his efforts and the position which he has 
attained. 

Mr. Bostwick has been a member of the Authors' 
Club since 1S92, and was President of the New York 
City Library Club from 1897 to 1899. He assisted in 
the organization of the Long Island Literary Club in 
1900, and was its first President, retaining the position 
for two years. He has been a Director of the People's 
University Extension Society since 1898. In 1902 he 
was selected as the President of the New York State 
Library Association, and filled the position for two 
terms. He was also Vice-President of the New Jersey 
Library Association. He was elected a member of the 
American Library Association Council in 1904, and 
still retains the position. He is also its chairman of 
the committees on library training and on relations 
with the book trade. He was selected as a member of 



the advisory committee of the Public Education Asso- 
ciation and of the Library Council of the New York 
State University in 1904. He was one of the first 
forty Fellows of the American Library Institute on its 
nrgauizaiiun, in 1905, and a delegate to the conference 
called by the Librarian of Congress to prepare and 
submit to Congress a revision of the copyright laws 
of the United States. This was a question which had 
long disturbed the publishers of this country as well 
as of Europe, and the selection of Mr. Bostwick as a 
memlier of the committee was a compliment of the 
highest order. The labors of the committee extended 
over several months, and was attended with results of 
great benefit to the book publishers. 

Mr. Bostwick is the author of "Young Folks' Cyclo- 
paedia of Games and Sports" (in association with John 
D. Champlin), and is a frequent contributor to periodi- 
cals and magazines, chiefly on scientific and literary 
subjects, and bis articles are always eagerly sought for 
by the higher class of these publications. He is also 
a fluent speaker, and has delivered many addresses 
before library associations and literary organizations, 
of a high order. Ills position among the hrotherhood 
of librarians of the country is a commanding one, and 
few movements are made in the direction of improving 
the conditions of the workings of these institutions in 
which be is not called upon to impart the benefit of his 
I knowledge and experience. 
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JACOB VAN V EC TIT EN OLCOTT 

J. Van Vechten Qi.cott, lawyer, jurist, was bom 
in New York City, May 17, 1856. He is descended 
from distinguished Colonial and Knickerbocker .stock. 
Tin- first representative of tbe Olcott family in this 
country came to America in the seventeenth century, 
and his was one of the families which founded the city 
of Hartford, Conn. John M. Olcott, the father of 
Van Vechten, was born in Connecticut, but removed 
to New York with his parents when he was a mere lad. 
Tie was possessed of an enterprising spirit, and had 
hardly passed bis majority before he was engaged in 
active business. His efforts were crowned with suc- 
cess, and by his great enterprise and thorough business 
qualities he became in a few years a man of consider- 
able prominence in the community, and for many years 
held tbe position of one of the leading commission mer- 
chants of the metropolis. He married Euphemia H. 
Knox, daughter of the Rev. John Knox, who was for 
many years the pastor of the old Collegiate Dutch 
Reformed Church, and a man of great prominence and 
influence in the religious world. Tbe wife of this cele- 
brated divine was Euphemia Mason, daughter of the 
Rev, fohn Mason, who was the son of the Rev. John 
Mason, chaplain at the West Point Military Academy 



during the American Revolution, and a personal friend 
of General Washington. 

J. Van Vechten Olcott received his preliminary edu- 
cation in the public schools of New York, and then 
entered New York College. He took a full course in 
this institution, where he made an enviable record as a 
close student and was graduated with honors. He soon 
afterward decided upon mailing tbe law his field of 
endeavor, and accordingly entered the Columbia Law 
School, from which he was graduated in the class of 
1877. He was soon after admitted to practice, and at 
once entered the office of Anderson & Mann, a leading 
firm, as one of its subordinates. Here he early gave 
evidence of the thoroughness of his preparation, which, 
accompanied by his zeal and industry, soon placed him 
in the position of managing clerk for the concern. He 
was thorough and intelligent in tbe discharge of the 
responsible duties assigned to him, and rapidly became 
well versed in the knowledge necessary to the proper 
preparation of cases for the various courts, and in tbe 
other details which contribute so largely to the success 
of an attorney. 

On November 1, 1 881, he resigned his position with 
Messrs. Anderson &. Mann and, in association with 
Robert A, Livingston, established the firm of Olcott 
& Livingston. Mr. Livingston was a resident of Put- 
nam County, which he represented in tbe State Assem- 
bly in 1882 and again in 1885. The new firm met with 
a large share of success from the start, and a lucrative 
practice was gradually built up. Mr. Olcott remained 
in association with Mr. Livingston until January i. 
184S9, when the firm was dissolved, and he continued 
alone in hi* practice until May, 1891, when the well- 
known firm of Olcott & Olcott was founded, the junior 
member being bis brother, William M. K. Olcott. The 
latter has attained prominence in municipal affairs, 
having been chosen a member of the Board of Alder- 
men in 1895. District Attorney of New York County 
in 1896, and Judge of the City Court in 1898. Mr. 
Olcott for a number of years devoted his attention 
almost exclusively to civil practice, and he made a spe- 
cialty of real estate and surrogate matters, in which 
departments of the law he has long been recognized 
I as one of the most thoroughly versed and practically 
equipped members of the New York bar. His clientele 
is of the most desirable character, and includes many of 
the large real estate and mercantile concerns of the 
city. 

Mr. Olcott is a pronounced Republican in politics, 

and has for many years held a commanding position 
in the councils of his party, local, State and national. 
I In all of its campaigns he has been one of the most 
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ardent and effective workers for the success of his 
ticket, and, though frequently urged, he has never until 
within recent years permitted his name to be associated 
with a public office. He consented to act as a member 
of the Civil Service Commission tinder Mayor Strong's 
administration in 1895, and in 1904 he was elected to 
the House of Representatives from the Fifteenth Con- 
gressional District. He was strongly urged for the 
office of Mayor at the last municipal election, but de- 
clined the nomination. Wliile declining to l>e his 
party's leader on that occasion, he took no lukewarm 
part in that memorable campaign, and gave bis best 
efforts to secure tbc defeat of the Tammany ticket In 
the recent movement looking to the reorganization of 
the Republican State and County committees Mr, 
Olcott's name has been prominently brought forward 
in connection with the chairmanship of one of these 
committees. It was in consequence of this movement 
that he was led to make the following statement, which 
clearly defines his political status : "I have always 
been a strong organization man. I believe in running 
politics for the good of the country first, and for the 
party as a close second. I think it is imperative that 



the Republican party of New York State should be re- 
organized and new leaders elected." This statement 
will give a clear indication of Mr. Olcott's attitude in 
the New York Congressional delegation on all strictly 
party measures. He is a member of the Committee 
on the District of Columbia, which has come to lie one 
of the most important of the Congressional committees. 

Mr. Olcott enjoys the respect and esteem of the 
bench and bar of New York, and is also popular out- 
side of professional circles, being a well-known club- 
man and holding membership in the Union League, 
Republican, Alpha Delta Phi, Church and Colonial 
clubs, of the last of which he was for a long period 
Secretary. He belongs to the Sons of the American 
Revolution, and also to the City and State Bar associa- 
tions. He received the degree of Doctor of Laws from 
Kenyon College in 1905. He is President of the 
Hridgeporl Land and Improvement Cmupauy. one of 
the examining counsel of the Lawyers' Title Insurance 
Company, and is interested in many Important enter- 
prises. He was married to Miss Laura I. Hoffman, 
daughter of Rev. Dr. Charles F, Hoffman, the eminent 
I Episcopal divine, in 1882, 
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WILLIAM GIBBS McADOO 

THfi problem of giving' to the city of New York 
direct rail communication under the mighty river that 
separates it upon the westward from the great territory 
lying south and west has been solved. It is one that 
has stirred the ambitions of capitalists and lias quick- 
ened the imaginations of engineers for a generation. 
Until the right man arrived on the ground the experi- 
ment was doomed to failure. The depth of the Hud- 
son, along the thirteen miles of Manhattan's front, pre- 
cluded the sinking of bridge piers. River navigation 
could not be hampered by a structure that was lacking 
in height. The bridge problem would require years, at 
best, to solve. Meanwhile, William Gibbs McAdoo, a 
young Southerner, organized a corporation that ac- 
tually dug a tunnel and knocked all engineering dis- 
quisition out of countenance. He took bold of an 
admitted failure and carried it to success. 

A tunnel was begun under the North River many 
years ago, but its only serious accomplishment was the 
development of a hero — "a man who was not afraid to 
die to save others." When the workmen were at the 
beading one day the water broke through from the 
river overhead. A gang hiss of immortal memory, 
named Woodruff, saved every lalwrer under his direc- 



tion by the willing sacrifice of his own life. Hurrying 
his companions into the air-lock, the suction drew the 
door shut before he could follow them. There were 
sixteen men in the lock. The door that led to the 
shall could ni-.l he opened w ithout drowning Woodruff, 
who was upon the outside of the lock. Without hesi- 
tation, standing in water to his waist, the chivalrous 
fellow shouted : "Break the glass window, release the 
door and save yourselves." That command sealed 
Woodruff's doom. Very unw illingly did these plain 
men, thinking of wives and children more than them- 
selves, do as their gang boss commanded. When the 
j tunnel was reopened, years afterward, the hero's bones 
were found. 

This is only one of many incidents, although the 
'most tragic and romantic, that make the tunneling of 
I the Hudson a part of American literature. Years 
passed, and after the project had been abandoned as 
impossible a young man came from Tennessee and ac- 
J complished the task. He was William Gibbs McAdoo, 
born at Marietta, Ga., October 31, 1863, in the darkest 
' hour of the Confederacy. The havoc caused to the 
family finances by the Civil War was such that with 
difficulty, sixteen years later, young McAdoo entered 
the University of Tennessee, at Knoxville, and need 
of money induced him to forego a college degree and 
to accept an appointment in May, 1882, as Deputy 
Clerk of the United States Circuit Court for the South- 
ern District of Eastern Tennessee, at Chattanooga. 
That post gave him the coveted opportunity to study 
law, and he was admitted to the bar in 1885. 

Surrendering his office, W. G. McAdoo began prac- 
tice on his own account in the city of Chattanooga. 
He showed aptitude as a corporation attorney, 
and was, for a number of years, counsel in Ten- 
nessee for the Central Railroad and Banking Com- 
pany and the Richmond and Danville Railroad Com- 
pany. He was a resolute, pugnacious lawyer, and soon 
made a place for himself. 

He came to N'ew York in 1892 and was admitted 
to practice at this liar. He had, for some years, studied 
transportation problems, and when the New York Sub- 
way took definite form, the idea of bringing trains into 
New York under the Hudson took shape in his brain. 

After William McAdoo left the post of Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, in 1897, at the end of the second 
administration of President Cleveland, the two Mc- 
Adoos formed a partnership and opened offices at the 
corner of Broad and Wall streets. The men were in 
□OWise related, but they w r cre warm friends, and, as 
ihcy said, "the two names looked well upon a door." 
Tins partnership continued until May, 1902. William 
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McAdoo was, in 1904, appointed Commissioner of 
Police by Mayor McClellan. 

William G. McAdoo had been successful in organiz- 
ing his Hudson River Tunnel corporation, and in 1902 
was elected President of the New York and Jer- 
sey Railroad Company, under which name the tunnel 
project was organized and exploited. The "Woodruff" 
tunnel, filled with mud and water, had been acquired, 
and work began with an energy that all the powers of 
earth could not resist. Mr. Charles M. Jacobs, a well- 
known engineer, was put in charge of the work, and 
the latest machinery and the most successful theories 
for dealing with silt deposits in the river bed were 
adopted. A tube of steel plates was driven into the 
stiff silt and men worked under such air pressure that 
water could not come in upon them. Foot by foot, rod 
by rod, the tunnel advanced. A short section of tunnel 
from the Manhattan side, near Christopher Street, had 
been built in 1880, with which it was necessary for the 
tunnels coming from New Jersey to connect. So accu- 
rate were the engineer's calculations that the two ends 
joined within one-sixteenth of an inch under the river's 
lied. Two years passed — months of discouragenuiii 
at times, hut .always some progress. Often a mishap 
would injure the work of weeks, but the burden was 
taken np again and the tunnels moved toward the meet- 
ing point with a persistency that nothing could stay. 
Not h july was the President of the company a frei|uc.:i 
visitor to the "headings," but by his example he in- 
spired confidence in all who were interested in the 
work. The financing of this proposition was not a 
trivial task. Progress was not always encouraging or 
satisfactory, but the money was always ready on pay- 
day and the work went on. 



So sure was Mr. McAdoo of success at the end of 
the first year that he organized a second tunnel com- 
pany (under the name of the Hudson and Manhattan 
Railroad) to drive another subway tinder the North 
River, beginning at Cortlandt Street, in Manhattan, 
to connect with the Pennsylvania Railroad Station in 
Jersey City. When the Pennsylvania main station is 
moved to Manhattan this tunnel will be valuable for 
the large traffic which must always have facilities for 
quick access to the downtown section of New York. 
There will not be any lack of work for this tunnel to 
perform. Already an agreement has been made with the 
Pennsylvania Railroad to handle all of its passengers 
to and from the financial district. With characteristic 
energy the second tunnel was started twenty-four hours 
after the first one was completed. 

At the age of forty-two William G. McAdoo is 
one of the talked-ahout men in America. He is merely 
starting upon a great career of railway development, 
and will have to he reckoned with by financiers of the 
•"Id school who lack amladi\ in undertaking the "im 
possible," and who, unlike him, have not the modesty to 
give most of the credit to the men who believed in and 
sustained them. This characteristic of Mr. McAdoo is 
particularly vexatious to his biographer, because the 
former insists that only a small part of the credit for 
the Hudson River tunnel belongs to him, and that most 
of it should go to the capitalists who financed him and 
to the engineers and men who did the physical 
work. 

Capital existed, but it was timid. The Hudson 
might not have been tunneled for many years had Wil- 
liam Gibbs McAdoo not come out of the South to boss 
the undertaking. 
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JOHN GERARD HECKSCHER 

John Gerard Hf-Ckscittcr, one of the best-known 
clubmen and society men in the city of New York, was 
born in this city in 1837, and since early manhood has 
always been a prominent and interesting 1 figure in the 
society of Manhattan Island. He received his name 
in honor of his maternal grandfather, John Gerard 
Coster, who came to New York at about the year 
jyjo, and who was for many years one of the fore- 
most men in the community, respected and highly hon- 
ored both as a merchant and as a man. As President 
of the Bank of the Manhattan Company John Gerard 
Coster was an important factor in the commercial life 
and banking circles of his day, and the name of Coster 
has always stood high in the social annals of New 
York 

Mr. Richard Heckscher took his bride, Miss Coster, 
to a home in the ultra-fashionable district of the city 
at that time — on the corner of Fifth Avenue and Thir- 
teenth Street. It was an unusually large, brownstonc. 
double mansion, noticeable for its dignity of appear- 
ance and the atmosphere of comfort and homelikcncss 
tli.it surrounded it. Here it was that John Heckscher 
passed the days nf his boyhood, surrounded by loving, 
well-to-do relatives, in the very gayest section of the 



city. He was carefully trained, however, and bis edu- 
cation was guided along the lines best adapted for the 
development of manly qualities as well as intellectual 
ones. TTi^ education had just been completed, and he 
was fitting himself for a life of activity in business in 
his native city, when Sumter was fired on, and Presi- 
dent Lincoln issued his first call for volunteers for the 
defense of the National Government. Young Heck- 
scher's blood was fired by the call, and, breaking away 
from the blandishments of the extremely brilliant so- 
cial circle in which, as a handsome young man, he was 
a pronounced favorite, he immediately offered himself 
for enlistment. He served for two years under General 
McClcllan as First Lieutenant in the Twelfth United 
States Infantry, received his baptism of fire in the ter- 
rible days attending the battle of the Wilderness, and 
was highly commended for "gallant conduct on the 
field of battle " 

Returning home to New York in a cloud of military 
glory, Lieutenant Heckscher was received joyfully and 
with open arms by the fashionable circles in which he 
had been such a favorite before he went to the war. 
The fashionable world, or what is called Society, was 
infinitely smaller and more exclusive in New York in 
those days than it is at the present time, and was com- 
posed almost entirely of old New York families, but 
it made up in dash and go what it lacked in mere 
numbers. 

Mr. Heckscher for a time was engaged in business 
pursuits in bis younger manhood, but, there being no 
real necessity for his devoting himself entirely to a 
business career, he soon began to pay considerable at- 
tention to the higher forms of gentlemanly sport. This 
brought him into the most intimate association with 
that brilliant coterie of choice spirits headed by Messrs. 
Travers. Jerome and Belmont, who established racing 
in America on a firm foundation, and whose associa- 
tion therewith made it in those days respected and 
an attractive object of interest to the very best people 
in the country. Jerome Park's fashionable attendance 
grew from year to year, and the quality of sport there 
presented under the guidance of the founders named 
above has never been surpassed. 

Mr. Heckscher was also one of the founders of the 
Coney Island Jockey Club, of which lie is now the 
Vice-President, and to which, since Jerome Park has 
passed away, he has transferred his principal interest 
in the "sport of Kings." He has been unfailing in his 
efforts to further tlic best interests of the Coney Island 
Tockey Club, to add to the attractiveness of the cards 
presented on its meeting days, and to constantly widen 
its circle of friends in the fashionable world, thereby 
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adding to its social prestige arid the brilliancy of its 
attendance. 

When the foremost horse lovers of America began 
to entertain the project of a winter exhibition for the 
education of the public in the multifarious points of 
interest alxnit the animal which they understood so 
thoroughly and admired so much, Mr. TTeckscher was 
naturally looked to, to lend his influence and experience 
in the formation of an organization. He entered 
heartily into the project, and the now popular National 
I Torse Show Association was the result. This annual 
■••Orl !'• i lia^ mere tlian justified the hopes of its- 
founders, and no one worked harder, both as officer 
and director, for the perfection of its organization and 
for interesting the world of fashion in the yearly show 
than its present Secretary, John G. Heckscher. The 
annual Horse Show has more than fully justified the 
hopes of its organizers concerning the influence of its 
vearly exhibition, and, moreover, it has benefited the 
breeding of horses throughout the entire country, while 
it has also been the model par excellence for the in- 
numerable other horse shows that have sprung up 
throughout the various parts of the country as a 
result of the phenomenal success of the parent organi- 
zation. 

As a sportsman, Mr. Heckscher in his younger days 
was interested in the big game of the Far West, and he 
and parties of his friends went with the dashing cavalry 
officer, General Phil Sheridan, and Buffalo Bill on sev- 
eral of their now historic buffalo hunts. The wild 
Indians were plentiful on the Western prairies in those 
days, and cavalry escorts were needed for the protec- 
tion of the hunters. The fame of these hunts extended 



to Europe, and they were afterward participated in 
by many distinguished men from the British Isles and 
elsewhere. 

Mr. Heckscher has also been among the more fa- 
mous of our winy shots, and won many a good pigeon 
match from the foremost men with the gun in his day, 
while the rod and reel also found in him an ardent 
disciple. At the Tuxedo Club, with which he has been 
associated since its inception, there is a model of a 
1 86 pound tarpon that he killed in Rorida waters, and 
in the inn at Port Tampa is presented a spirited sketch 
of this feat of strength and skill. 

Mr. Heckscher has been an enthusiastic bon vivunt 
and clubman all his life. He is a member of the Jockey 
Cluh, the New York Yacht Club, the South Side 
Sportsmen's Club, and the Metropolitan, Union, 
Racquet and Army and Navy clubs, while he also be- 
longs to the military Order of the Legion. He is the 
possessor of a handsome library, a feature of which is 
its many rare works on sporting matters. 

In jW>j Mr. Heckscher married Cornelia Lawrence 
Whitney, a descendant of Henry Whitney, a man asso- 
ciated with the Colonial history of Connecticut, having 
settled in Norwalk in 1673. After her death he mar- 
ried, in 1892, Mary Travers, daughter of William R. 
Travers, the banker and wit. She died six years later, 
: and Mr. Heckscher remained a widower several years. 
Recently he contracted a third marriage with Mrs. 
Virginia Otis, of New York. 

Mr. Heckscher has two daughters by his First wife. 
One is the wile of ticorgc Brinton McClellan, Mayor 
of New York City, and the other is Mrs. Egerton L. 
Wnithrop, Jr. 
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OSWALD N. JACOIIY 

Oswald N. Jacoby, counselor at law, was torn in 
the city of New York 011 December 24, 1870. He is 
descended from a German family, his father having 
come to this country a short time subsequent to the 
German revolution of 1S48- This stirring period in 
the history of Germany had inspired the elder Jacoby 
to seek in the N'ew World that freedom of opinion 
whkh the efforts of the revolutionists had failed to 
secure in his native land. He was possessed of con- 
siderable means, and in a few years after his arrival 
in New York he had established the importing and pub- 
lishing house of Jacoby & Zellcr, at 104 and ro6 Will- 
iam Street, which continued to do a prosperous busi- 
ness at the same locality for nearly fifty years, Mr. 
Jacoby was married to Eve Jackson, the daughter of an 
1 ihl New Yorker of prominence. 

Oswald X. jacoby, the son, began bis educational 
career in the private school of Gibbons and Beach, and 
w hen fourteen years of age passed his entrance exam- 
inations For the academic department of Columbia Uni- 
versity, but did not enter upon bis college course until 
a year and a half later, as a member of the class of 
1890, While in college he attained considerable prom- 
inence, toth as a student and as a member of various 



college societies. In a number of these be held minor 
offices during the first three years of his course, and 
in his senior year lie was President both of the Chess 
Club and of the Shakespeare Society, then the largest 
and most important literary society at Columbia. In 
his junior year he won the scholarship in English liter- 
ature, and was graduated with the highest honors in 
all his studies. 

For the two years immediately following his gradu- 
ation Mr. Jacoby, obeying the earnest wishes of his 
father and sacrificing his personal inclinations, was 
employed in his father's business, it being the evident 
intention of the parent to make him his successor. 
This, however, did not coincide with the views of the 
son, as a mercantile life was not at all to his liking. 
His tastes and inclinations were in an entirely different 
direction : and, two years after leaving college, he took 
up the study of law, entering the New York Law 
School for that purpose. Here he found himself in 
a congenial element, and he pursued his studies with 
an ardor and a satisfaction that portended good re- 
suits. He w as graduated in the class of 1894. At the 
Law School he won the first prize at his graduation, 
defeating the best students in a class containing over 
two hundred members. The subject of the essay writ- 
ten by Mr. Jacnby as part of the special work demanded 
of contestants was the "Doctrine of Latent Equities 
as Affecting the Rights of Assignees."' one of the most 
abstruse brandies of the law, and calculated to tax to 
the uttermost the abilities of the pmfnundest legal 
scholars. Despite this fact, the subject was given to 
the students, and the article submitted by Mr. Jacoby 
was so profound in its learning, and yet so lucid, as to 
attract genera! attention and commendation from the 
bar, and was published in the leading portion of a legal 
magazine. The flattering comments elicited thus early 
in his career have been well sustained by the achieve- 
ments of his later life. He lost no time after his grad- 
uation in securing his admission to the bar, and imme- 
diately commenced the active practice of his profession 
as brief clerk and then as managing clerk in a leading 
I law office, It is in such a position as this that the youth- 
ful attorney acquires the experience in the rudiments 
of practice and in the preparation of cases for presenta- 
tion to the courts which becomes so valuable to him 
in his later practice. Young Jacoby did not fail to 
appreciate this fact, and to avail himself of the oppor- 
tunity presented to him to the fullest extent. He rap- 
idly became proficient In all the details of the office 
work, and was held in the highest estimation by his 
employers. Tie had no intention, however, of remain- 
ing in a subordinate position for any considerable 
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length of time; in fact, no longer than was necessary made a specialty of fire insurance law. Tn all his inter- 

for him to become familiar with the practices of the course with his fellow-menilrers of the bar he has by 

various courts; and accordingly, we soon find him en- his natural and uniform courtesy and kindness made 

teriug the field of legal competition on his own account, himself deservedly popular, and his thorough knowl- 

His efforts, even at a comparatively early stage of his edge of the law, the careful preparation of his cases 

career, were attended with a considerable degree of and the dignified and able manner in which they are 

success. He engaged in general practice, hut his great- presented have won for him an enviable position before 

est reputation and prominence were attained on account the courts. 

of his skill in the trial of jury cases. He is possessed i Mr. Jacohy has, ever since he first began his profes- 

of great skill and adroitness in the examination and sional career, been a very busy man, and has had but 

cross-examination of witnesses, and in presenting his little time to devote to the social requirements of club 

case to the jury in the most favorable aspect for his life; hence we dp not find his name enrolled among 

client he has few equals at the Xew York bar. Tins many such memberships, ffe is. however, a member 

fact is so well recognized by the legal fraternity that of the Pin Beta Kappa Society, of the Bar Association, 

he is frequently called in council by its members in and of the Alumni Association of Columbia Univer- 

cases of unusual importance. Such tributes to a lawyer sity. He is in receipt of a large and increasing income 

are testimonials of the highest character as to his from his practice, and his enjoyments are found for 

standing and ability in his profession. But while his the most pari in the domestic circle. Six years ago he 

commanding position as a jury lawyer are thus at- married Mis< F.dith Sondbeim. daughter of the late 

tested, he enjoys at the same time a large and lucrative Simon N. Sondheim, of Brooklyn, and he resides on 

practice as a general practitioner, in the branch gen- the west side of the city, in the neighborhood of River- 

crally designated as commercial, and he has, besides, side Drive. 
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LLOYD PHOENIX 

Lloyd Piioicxix, so well ami so favorably known 
in New York society, is an ex-officer of the United 
States Navy, Born in New York City, lie entered the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis in the year of tlic break- 
ing - out of the Civil War, and, like many others of that 
period in the history of the Academy, he was called 
into active service long before the completion of his 
studies. The exigencies of the Government required 
that cadets at the Academy should be placed on board 
ship at the earliest practicable moment, and hence we 
find young Phoenix serving as a Lieutenant a little 
more than a year after his entry into the navy. He 
was just in time to take part in the memorable naval 
battle in Hampton Roads, precipitated by the attack 
of the Confederate ram Merrimac on the United States 
fleet lying there, and which but for the timely arrival 
of the little iron-clad Monitor, the first of her type, 
would have resulted most disastrously to the Union 
Navy. He bore no conspicuous part in this celebrated 
battle, but it sufficed very well as an introduction into 
the stern realities of war, and for the ensuing three 
years Lieutenant Phoenix was engaged in many con- 
tests which called for the best qualities of the sailor. 
So long as he was in active service, with the stimulus 



of having to face an actual foe, he was well content 
and found a keen enjoyment in the discharge of his 
duties. But after the war came the beginning of those 
doldrums which cost the navy many officers of fine 
prominence, such as Nicholson Kane, O. II. P. Bel- 
mont, Jacob Miller, Butler Duncan and others. So 
Lieutenant Phoenix resigned his commission, with 
many others, hut not the love he had acquired for the 
sea, for if ever a man was by nature and habit wedded 
to the ocean, such a one was Lieutenant Phoenix. It 
has been well said that the New York Yacht Club has 
always been the refuge, the safety-valve, of former 
naval officers who have left the service because they 
found no attractions in a career which gave so little 
promise in the way of promotion. Thus it was that 
Mr. Phoenix, soon after his resignation, sought and 
obtained membership in this famous club. Possessed 
of ample means, he has remained an active member 
continuously to the present time, a pattern, an example 
of everything a tnie yachtsman should be in the way 
of being able to command bis own vessel and of doing 
it; of making long voyages and deep-sea cruises, of 
maintaining a generous hospitality on board, and of not 
making a boast of bis accomplishments when he is 011 
shore. It was under the impetus of Mr. Phoenix's 
example that Corinthian yacht racing was introduced, 
that so many members of the New York Yacht Club 
studied seamanship and navigation, and that the esprit 
de corps of the club was changed from a very amateur- 
ish pride in owning a yacht to a wholesome ambition 
to become an accomplished sailorman. Mr. Phoenix 
lias never shown any ambition to be considered a racing 
man, lint always a yachtsman. To him a boat that can- 
not go to sea and weather a heavy gale is a hollow 
mockery, a mere bit of upholstery that ought to be 
kept away from the damaging effects of water. His 
ideal and theories of yachting were fairly reproduced 
in the old schooner Tntrepid, which was one of the 
stancbest and most seaworthy boats ever constructed. 
These qualities once thoroughly assured, he is no as- 
cetic to deny himself all the comforts and luxuries 
obtainable; on the contrary, his tastes run to the artistic 
and the beautiful. So the main cabin on the old In- 
trepid was a gem in the way of quarters, and many a 
fine lady's boudoir was less elegantly and temptingly 
equipped. 

One thing that Mr. Phoenix discovered in knocking 
about half the world over in his gallant schooner was 
that navigation by sail alone was not always reliable 
and that it often becomes extremely tedious, especially 
when one had important engagements to keep in va- 
rious ports and fair eyes were looking over calm seas 
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for the sailing craft that could not get out of her own 
way. These occasions were conducive to reflective 
(tioods. He Would never yield for a moment to the 
craze for big steam yachts, but modern naval architec- ' 
ture had contrived some cunning devices that pre- 
vented a yacht from being left entirely to the mercy of 
fickle winds. This device is comprehensively embraced 
in the term auxiliary pow er. The utility of such a con- 
trivance in certain emergencies was manifest. And 
so it came about that, with the greatest care and fore- 
thought and scientific knowledge and tried experience, 
a new Intrepid was designed and put on the ways — a 
much longer, larger vessel, rigged as a three-masted 
schooner, w ith a most liusiness-like complement of sails, 
which were expected to do their work as on the old 
Intrepid, but down below was placed one of those little 
engines, and under the tapering stern was hung the 
powerful little screw; and to I the dead calms were no 
Itiore to be dreaded, and no more disappointments on 
shore. To those who know Mr. Phoenix well it need 
not lie told that the new motive power is auxiliary in 
fact as well as in name, for it is never called upon ex- 
cept in time of emergency. As this noted skipper re- 
marked on one occasion, it is like a telephone, or a 
burglar alarm, or a fire alarm in your house — you may 
seldom need it, but when you do you need it badly. 

Mr. Phoenix has remained a bachelor, though lie is 
by no means averse to the society of the gentler sex. 
His celibacy has been for long a vexed problem, and 
though some there arc who have tried to solve it, thz 



effort has not so far been attended with any satisfac- 
tory results. His manner to women is most deferential 
and courtly, and his generosity to the sex has been 
unbounded. 

When not cruising, Mr. Phoenix is very fond of 
driving fast horses, of which he is the owner of several 
tine specimens, and he is often seen driving one of these 
on the Speedway. He is a great reader in the higher 
branches of literature, and is the possessor of a fine 
library in his residence, and has also a splendid collec- 
tion of books on his yacht. He is a connoisseur in art, 
and has a valuable collection of paintings, bric-a-brac, 
etc. Possessed of ample means to gratify his tastes 
in this regard, and with a desire to add to his collec- 
tion, it is not surprising that his many trips to the 
European capitals should have resulted in his procuring 
many valuable additions. 

It goes w ithout saying that Mr. Phoenix is an ardent 
clubman. He has a dozen clubs to choose from, of 
which the Union, the Knickerbocker, the University, 
the Metropolitan and the New York Yacht see him 
most often, and his war record makes him a prominent 
member of the Loyal Legion. 

It was while on one of his cruises that Mr. Phoenix 
w'as enabled to render valuable assistance in rescuing 
the officers and crew of the wrecked United States 
man-of-war Kearsarge. which had 1>een driven on a 
reef in the West Indies during a storm and had become 
a total wreck. For this humane act he was thanked by 
the authorities. 
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F. AUGUSTUS HE1NZE 

F. Augustus Hkinze, although only thirty-seven 
years of age, lias passed through some of the most 
remarkable experiences in the annals of American min- 
ing, and no chapter in the fascinating story of "The 
Count of Monte Cristo," from the gifted pen of 
Dumas, or the immortal tales of "The Arabian 
Nights," contains anything more dramatically interest- 
ing than the actual facts of this young man's history. 

ITe was born in Brooklyn in 1869, and was educated 
in the schools of that city, afterward taking a course in 
the Columbia College School of Mines, from which 
he was graduated as a mining engineer. He also took 
a course in the best scientific schools of Germany, be- 
fore putting his theoretic anil academic training and 
attainments to practical test in the mining camp. 

In 1890 Mr. Heinze went West, seeking bis first 
business opening in life, and settled in finite, Mont. 
I lere he found employment with the Boston and Mon- 
tana Copper Company as a mining engineer, and 
quickly acquired a thorough practical knowledge of the 
mining and smelting business, Two years later he saw 
an opportunity to start a mining enterprise of his own. 
and, although the Standard Oil and other monopolists 
apparently had the copper-producing fields entirely in 



their control, he was confident that his practical knowl- 
edge as a mining engineer would enable him to offer 
them keen competition. ITis first operations were con- 
fined to mining under leases and concentrating ores so 
produced in a mill at Meaderville. Later he purchased 
this mill, and shortly afterward arranged to construct 
bis own smelter. On October 27, 180:2, construction 
was begun, and inside of sixty-eight days the works 
produced copper matter. His success now assured, 
capital was readily secured, and the Montana Ore Pur- 
chasing Company was incorporated in 1893, when F. 
Augustus Ileinze was only twenty-four years of age. 

This company immediately set the pace for its com- 
petitors, for it became one of the most progressive and 
enterprising in the mining regions and among the first 
to adopt improvements in machinery and mining meth- 
ods. In 1895, although only two years old, Heinze's 
company paid thirty-two per cent, in dividends on a 
million dollars of capitalization, and employed sixteen 
million pounds of copper and six hundred and fifty 
ounces of silver. Millions of dollars were paid in divi- 
dends in a few years, the capital stock was greatly in- 
creased, more than five million dollars were expended 
for additional mining properties and improvements, 
until the company owned one of the most valuable cop- 
per mines in the world, including both the east and 
west extensions of the Anaconda lode, and Heinze's 
interests in mining claims extended over thirty miles. 

When the claims around Butte got so thick and close 
to each other that the operators began to clash, Eastern 
capjtal interested in the mines and Western operators 
conceived a plan of amalgamation, and the Copper 
Trust was formed, under the name of the Amalga- 
mated Copper Company. The Trust cut the wages of 
the miners almost fifty per cent, and rearranged and 
increased their hours of labor. The miners of the 
whole State were aroused and declared war against the 
trust and the Standard Oil interests. Heinze mean- 
while not only obtained the good will of his men by 
refusing to participate in laltor wars, but declared that 
the miners' request for an eight-hour day was "a rea- 
sonable one." and granted it to them without any re- 
duction whatever in wages. Tabulated statements of 
the workings of the mines later on showed that Mr. 
Heinze knew what he was about, for his men, working 
eight hours a day, produced ten per cent, more than 
the ten-hour shifts had done. 

Mr. Heinze's business opponents, finding his prac- 
tical knowledge of mining and his skill in operation too 
great to he beaten down, undertook to curb his opera- 
tions by litigation in the courts; but, with rare fore- 
( sight, he had expected this and had prepared for it 
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amply, and most of the suits were decided in his favor. 
One of the most interesting of these lawsuits was that 
over the Minnie Healy Mine, which he leased from the 
Daly people, who thought they were getting 1 rid of a 
worthless piece of property. A month later Heinze 
had developed the Minnie Healy into one of the great- 
est and most productive copper mines in the world. 
Daly and his associates were amazed, and immediately 
started legal proceedings to annul the transfer; but 
Heiuze defied his opponents, stuck to the mine, and it 
was soon worth ten million dollars. He had secured 
it for fifty-four thousand dollars. 

Mr. Heiuze has been active in other localities than 
Montana, erecting in 1895 large smelting works at 
Trail, British Columbia, and connecting the same with 
Kossland by the first railroad entering that town. He 
also connected Trail with Rohson by a railway which 
comprises part of the Columbia arid Western Railway 
Company. The erection of his smelting works at Trail 
and the contract which he made with the Le Roi Min- 
ing Company for smelting ore made possible the devel- 
opment of both the Le Roi Mine and the Rossland 
district. These enterprises were so important and con- 
tained such potential possibilities that the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company took alarm at the American's 
enterprising activity, and purchased his entire interest 
in British Columbia, in 1898. 

The details of the innumerable cases which Mr. 
Heiuze has been called on to defend in court, in the 
course of his fight against the Copper Trust, would fill 
volumes. The war has gone on for ten years, and he 
has proved a most resourceful and skillful combatant, 
has won victory after victory over his opponents, and 
in the meantime has gone on adding to riches almost 
beyond the dreams of avarice, and becoming more opti- 
mistic, more aggressive, and more confident that his 
ability, intellect and youth, together with the enormous 
wealth he has acquired, will ultimately raise him to a 



position of greater prominence than has heretofore 
been attained by any other man in the State of Mon- 
tana. 

Mr. Heinze has had two highly efficient coadjutors 
in his almost interminable litigation with the Standard 
Oil and other monopolistic interests in Montana— his 
brother, Arthur P, Heinze, of New York, who has 
made an especial study of the laws pertaining to min- 
ing and is now looked upon as an expert on this sub- 
ject, and Stanley Gifford, who as treasurer of Heinze's 
Montana Ore Purchasing Company proved himself one 
of the cleverest and most astute of Eastern financiers. 

When in the East Mr. Heinze makes his home with 
his mother, Mrs. Otto Heinze, at 60 Picrrepont Street, 
Brooklyn, as he is still a bachelor. In private life he 
is a delightful companion, and, notwithstanding his 
adventurous career, he has lost none of his early polish 
in the refinements of life. He is suave, courteous and 
self-contained in bis intercourse with all, at the same 
time maintaining a truly democratic hearing toward 
his fellows. He is a fluent writer, and has used his 
pen with great success in the political contests that have 
formed so picturesque a feature of the battle going 011 
in Montana for the enormous treasure buried in its 
soil. He can write a good campaign song, and sing it 
afterward in a way to arouse the spirits of the most 
lethargic, or he can go on the stump and talk to the 
voters and win them as readily as the most experienced 
of spellbinders, 

Still young, richly endowed by nature, and with 
ample wealth to finance even the most daring of proj- 
ects, no one can tell to what heights of prominence, in- 
dustrial or political, F. Augustus Heinze will rise in 
the future. The first thirty-seven years of bis life have 
certainly contained exceedingly picturesque and start- 
lingly dramatic incidents which it would be hard to 
match in that most Interesting of all studies — the story 
of a real, live, self-made American man. 
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REV. PERCY STICKNEY GRANT 

Tkrcy Stickney Grant, rector of the Church of 
the Ascension (Episcopal), at Fifth Avenue and Tenth 
Street, is one of the most modern-minded men in the 
pulpit of the present day. His seven years' experience 
among the cotton operatives of Fall River, Mass., be- 
fore coming tp Ascension, gave him the social point 
nf view whereby only could he be enabled to meet the 
many-sided- phases of the work of the Fifth Avenue 
church, with its broad outlying 1 mission field lying 
around the Chapel of the Comforter, in Horatio Street. 

Mr. Grant was born in Boston, May 13, i860, and is 
the son of Stephen Mason and Anna Stickney Grant 
He was educated in the Boston public schools and at 
the Roxhurv Latin School, and was graduated from 
Harvard in 1SS3, Having decided to enter the minis- 
try, he entered the Episcopal Theological School at 
Cambridge, and was graduated from that institution 
in tK86. Immediately after his graduation he accepted 
a call as assistant rector of the Church of the Ascension 
at Fall River. Here he soon became attracted by the 
problem presented by the religious and social needs of 
the cotton operatives in that great manufacturing city, 
and he raised the funds and built the Chapel of St. 
Mark, with a view to putting his views into practical 



operation. He became the rector of the chapel, and 
labored earnestly and successfully among these people 
until 1893. During that period he became prominent 
in Fall River affairs, serving on school committees and 
furthering various philanthropic and educational 
works. 

When Dr. Winchester Donald left the pulpit of the 
New York Ascension Church vacant by accepting the 
call to Trinity Church in Boston, it was no doubt, in 
a certain sense, a bold step for the vestry of the Church 
of the Ascension to call a young minister from an 
humble chapel in a New England manufacturing town 
to take his place; but the situation of the church, so 
far downtown, with its proximity to a vast population 
which needed the very sort of assistance and guidance 
that Mr. Grant was giving to the operatives of Fall 
River, suggested the selection of the man. A rector 
with a genius for organization w : as needed, and the 
sequel proved that they made no mistake in their choice, 
Mr. Grant's contact with men of all classes is as little 
priestly as is possible to conceive on the part of a man 
whose spiritual relation is as direct, intimate and vital 
as that of any cure of souls of an earlier day. The 
object of all the work done under his direction is con- 
trolled by the spirit of the man himself, radiating reme- 
dial love and brotberliness upon the most humble as 
well as those not blessed with humility. During the 
thirteen years since he was called to succeed Dr. Donald 
Ascension Church has grown greatly in membership, 
and has always a large congregation from the floating 
population in this congested quarter of the city. When 
be assumed the charge be made it a condition precedent 
that the pews should be free. This was a rather start- 
ling proposition to some of the vestrymen, when they 
considered that its acceptance involved the surrender- 
ing of seventeen thousand dollars in pew rents an- 
nually ; but they finally yielded, and seats in the church 
have been free ever since. The result of this change 
was most encouraging, the increase in the attendance 
being remarkahle. Mr. Grant 5s an organizer from the 
ground up, and is not balked at the word institutional. 
His principle of action is home extension, and the great 
aim of his work is to remedy the defective conditions 
of the home life in the closely crowded sections of the 
city. In the furtherance of this work he has been 
greatly aided by an endowment secured by his own 
efforts. It has been remarked of him that he has a 
most successful faculty of connecting the hearts and 
the pocketlnoks of his wealthy parishioners for use 
and service, and that he has an evident respect for the 
commodity of fortune as a means to good ends in all 
church work. 
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We are now to speak of Mr. Grant's successful ef- 
forts in parish work. His work in Fall River was 
among' cotton-mill operatives, who were mostly Lan- 
cashire English, and here lie gained the knowledge and 
formulated the principles that were of such great value 
in his future more extensive field. The Ascension 
parish house is the center of the institutional work. 
Twenty-four separate organizations make use of its 
rooms. It would be needless to name them all. They 
are of a missionary, charitable, educational, social, in- 
dustrial and athletic character, including day nurseries, 
fresh-air funds, parish visitors and physicians, kinder- 
gartens, and classes in many things, from botany and 
rhetoric u i millinery and embroidering, St. Agnes' Day 
Xurscry is an attractive building in Charles Street 
which has taken care of ten thousand children. The 
Daisy Memorial Kindergarten of the Chapel of the 
Comforter is an institution which is doing a remark- 
able work among children of this section. The Chapel 
of the Comforter was first located in Abingdon Square, 
was removed to Greenwich Street, and was opened in 
its present quarters in Jackson Square in 1898. The 
weekly calendar of the chape! includes a ceaseless round 
of meetings, classes and assemblies of one cheerful sort 
or another. 

There is probably no deeper student nf literature and 
science in the metropolitan pulpit than Mr. Grant. His 
sympathy with the advancement of thought in all its 
branches is keen, direct and radically practical. He 
has a strong sense of the sunshiny humor of life, con- 
stantly controlled and guided by vital responsibility. 



The tales that arc told of him in his parish are not un- 
like some of those related of Phillips Brooks in his 
human and friendly relations with those most in need. 
His literary qualities are of a high order, and they are 
shown not only in his sermons but in his occasional 
contributions to magazines. His utterances contain 
a certain spice of audacity, which is all the more charm- 
ing from the fact that his manner and bearing are the 
reverse of audacious. He has recently contributed to 
the literary world a took of poems, entitled "Ad Ma- 
trem, and Other Poems." which has been favorably 
reviewed by the press. 

Mr. Grant has gained an enviable standing in New 
York, and is high in the esteem of Bishop Potter. En 
the winter of 1899-1900 he was honorary secretary and 
chaplain to the Bishop in his trip around the world, and 
on bis return wrote several articles on the Philippine 
Islands and the religious conditions in India. He also 
delivered an address on the same subjects before the 
People's Institute in Cooper Union. Among his pub- 
lished papers are "Land Questions in the Philippines." 
"Church Missions in Asia," "Marriage and Divorce," 
and "Monologues of Robert Browning." 

The Church of the Ascension is attended by a notable 
representation of the old and wealthy families of New 
York, including such names as TTowIaud, Tavlor, Bel- 
mont, Biddle, Fuller, Blagden, Bunker, Haines, Auer- 
hach, Gawtry, Brown. Hard, and many others of equal 
note. It must be said in closing that at no period in 
the history of the church have its prosperity and useful- 
ness been at a higher standard. 
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WILLIAM ALBERT WOODBURY 

W illiam Albert Woodbuky, sociologist, was born 
in the city of New York, April 17, 1866. His father, 
A. A. Woodbury; was a physician, born in New Hamp- 
shire, where he resided and practiced his profession 
for many years. Dr. Woodlmry's mother was Marga- 
ret Sprouk before her marriage, and was born in Scot- 
land. The Woodbury s are of English descent, and 
Dr. Woodbury traces bis ancestry in America to 
William Woodhnry, who, with his brother, John 
Woodbury, came to this country from England in T514 
and settled in Rhode Island, William A, Woodbury 
inherited the delicate physique of his father, and on 
this account lie was sent to the country by his parents 
at an early age. where, by r judicious exercise in the 
open air and careful attention to his diet, lie succeeded 
in building Up a comparatively robust constitution. The 
habits then formed have remained with him in bis nta- 
turer years, and be Spends a great deal of his time in 
the open air. He attended several terms of the Maple- 
wood public school, but most of his early education 
was given him privately by the late Benjamin Chapin, 
in whose family he lived during a greater part of his 
youth. At the age of nineteen he entered the woolen 
business in New York, on Worth Street, and here he 



displayed the energy and business tact which have ever 
been the chief characteristics of the Woodbury family. 
He met with no inconsiderable success, but in 1890 be 
found an opening that was more to bis liking, and 
which induced him to abandon the woolen business. In 
that year be became associated with his cousin, John 
N. Woodbury, and the John N. Woodbury Dermato- 
logical Institute was founded. The neckless head trade- 
mark of this institute has become known the world 
over, and for many years it has done a remarkable 
work in the treatment of all affections and blemishes 
of the hitman skin. 

Mr. Woodbury is a philanthropist of the eminently 
practical kind, and in his comparatively short career 
lias given liberally of his means in the cause of charity. 
His experience in this direction led to the formation 
of a unique organization for the relief of the deserving 
unfortunate. He rellectcd that there were many busy 
men who, while not having the time to listen to the 
long and doleful hard-luck stories which were daily 
presented to them, would nevertheless be willing to 
afford relief if it could be done on some systematic and 
practical basis. He presented his thoughts to some of 
his business friends, and the result was the organiza- 
tion a few years ago of a novel scheme. It consists of 
a loan bureau in New York and a colony in New Jer- 
sey. Twenty men were associated in the organization 
of the bureau, and each member contributed one thou- 
sand dollars as the basis of the enterprise. The object 
of the association is to furnish relief in the shape of 
loans of money in small sums at a nominal rate of in- 
terest to eligible applicants, without security, on one 
band, and to furnish work and a home to those who 
are really in need, on the other. To borrow money 
from this institution, the only requisite, aside from 
proving the actual need of the aid and evidencing an 
honest intention of repaying it, was an acquaintance 
with one of the score of men forming the association. 
A card from this member to the manager of the bureau 
placed the applicant in the way of receiving immediate 
attention to bis needs. Mr. Woodbury was the origi- 
nator and iuspirer of this novel institution, and says 
that it is not by r any means a charity, but was con- 
ceived from motives of selfishness, simply to save the 
time of himself and his associates. No applicant is to 
consider himself or herself an object of charity, and 
negotiations are all conducted on purely business lines. 
The field of operations of the colony is on a large tract 

■ of land near Caldwell, N. J., where work and main- 
tenance have already been provided for many deserving 
persons, many of whom have, by this timely aid, teen 

I enabled to restore themselves to a self-supporting con- 
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dition. For the success of the enterprise all praise is 
awarded to Mr. Woodbury by bis associates. He has 
been its President-Manager from the start. 

Mr. Woodbury lias never married, and on this sub- 
ject he has at times displayed something of a cynical 
humor. This was notably the case on the occasion of 
a private dinner at which he was a guest a year or so 
ago, when, in a spirit of badinage, lie remarked to his 
friend Joseph Kerr, the poet, that he would present a 
thousand dollars to any married couple who would de- 
clare and prove to him that they were perfectly happy 
iu their married life. This remark was duly reported 
in the public prints, and while for the most part it was 
received in the same spirit of humor in which it was 
conceived and uttered, there were those who viewed it 
in a more serious and literal aspect, and these gave to 
Mr. Woodbury the most exciting experience of his 
life. He was flooded with communications from peo- 
ple in all conditions of life vigorously protesting 
against his views on connubial felicity, and his remark 
to a friend was that these protestants had furnished 
him with sufficient fuel to supply his furnace for the 



entire winter. He has expressed a decided determina- 
tion not to encounter any such ordeal in the future. 
He has, however, acquired the title of the champion of 
bachelors by his efforts to convince the Legislatures of 
several of the States that it would be unjust to tax 
dit-m, 

Mr. Woodbury, hesides lieing the President and ac- 
tive manager of the Dermatological Institute, is Presi- 
dent of the Woodbury Company, Limited; the Audi- 
torium Company, the Oak Island Beach Association 
and the Lauderdale Chemical Company. He is Treas- 
urer of the Cheltenham Press, the Facial Cultivating 
Company, and a member of the Merchants and Manu- 
facturers' Board of Trade. He is a member of the 
New York Press Club, the Sphinx Club, the New York 
Republican Club, the Chicago Athletic Association, the 
Oak Island Yacht Club and the Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association of New York. He is a Trustee and 
member of the executive and finance committees of 
St. Gregory's Free Hospital in New York, and was 
one of the founders of St. John's Hospital of Long 
Island City. 
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CHARLES AUGUSTUS LEALE, M.D. 

Charles Augustus Leale, physician, was lx>rn in 
the city of New York, March 26, J1S42. and is the son 
of Captain W. P. and A. M. Leale. He matriculated 
111 medicine in j86o. He was a private pupil of Dr. 
F. H. Hamilton, a physician of gTeat celehrity. He 
daily attended the clinics of the hospitals of New York 
City, where he gained great knowledge in his profes- 
sion. Before completing his collegiate course he ac- 
cepted an appointment as Medical Cadet in the United 
States Army during the Civil War. He served a full 
term in the hospitals and received an honorable dis- 
charge. He returned to college, and was graduated 
Doctor of Medicine February, 1865, from the Uellevue 
Hospital Medical College, his inaugural thesis being 
"Observations on Cerebro-Spinal Meningitis." He im- 
mediately accepted an invitation to again enter the 
United States service, and successfully passed an ex- 
amination before the United States Army Medical 
Board at Washington, and pending a vacancy in the 
Medical Staff was appointed Acting Assistant Surgeon 
U. S. A., and was assigned to duty as Surgeon-in- 
Charge of the commissioned officers' ward at the United 
States Army General Hospital, Armory Square, Wash- 
ington, D. C. He was commissioned an Assistant Sur- 
geon, United States Volunteers, April 8,1865, andwasat 



once made the executive officer of the largest and most 
important army general hospital in the United States. 
During the summer of 1865 he was Acting Surgeon- 
in-Charge of the United States Army General Hos- 
pital, Armory Square, Washington. Upon the final 
closure of this hospital he was appointed Acting Sur- 
geon-in-Chiel of the hospitals at the northern defenses 
of Washington, where the buildings were saturated 
with the most septically virulent jwisonous germs of 
fevers, gunshot wounds, hospital gangrene and with 
intense malarial surroundings. 

As showing the wide field of duty covered by Dr. 
Leale while in the army, the following is taken from 
the record : He was physician and surgeon to United 
States Army pest-house and smallpox hospitals, wards 
for wounded soldiers with hospital gangrene, tents for 
soldiers with typhoid fever, wards of United States 
Army general hospitals for gunshot wounds, examina- 
tion of recruits for United States Army, examination 
of soldiers for discharge from United Suites Army, 
camp of over ten thousand Southern prisoners, Flmira, 
N. Y. ; sick and wounded soldiers at their homes; spe- 
cial wards for gunshot wounds of the heart and lungs ; 
Surgeon-in-Charge of ward of commissioned officers; 
executive officer and afterward Acting Surgeon-in- 
Charge of United States Army General Hospital, Ar- 
mory Square, Washington, D. C. ; Surgeon-in-Charge 
of special ward for tetanus at Washington; special 
duty, by order United States Congress, to examine 
alleged cruelty to escaping former slaves; special duty 
to investigate the origin and cause of cerebro-spinal 
meningitis in the United States Army; Surgeon in 
charge of President Abraham Lincoln ujion the occa- 
sion of his assassination, was the means of pro- 
longing his life for more than nine hours, remained 
with him continuously, and held his right hand 
at the time of his death; Surgeon-in-Chief of the 
I Ambulance Corps at the grand review of over 
seventy thousand veterans, at the end of the w r ar, 
in Washington, May 24, 1865; physician at the close 
of the war to dying soldiers liberated from Anderson- 
ville and Libby prisons, too ill to reach their homes ; 
member Examining Board for commissioned officers of 
the United States Army. 

On January 4, 1866, Dr. Leale received the brevet 
rank of Captain for "faithful services." fTis arduous 
duties told on his health, and in January, 1866, he was 
profoundly ill. He received his honorable muster out 
from the service on January 20, 1866, and immediately 
afterward proceeded to Europe, where he took a post- 
graduate course, and at the same time made a thorough 
investigation of Asiatic cholera. 
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The following Is a list of the medical, scientific, hu- 
mane, art and patriotic associations of which Dr. Leale 
is a member : Fellow of the New York Academy of 
Medicine. Fellow of the New York Slate Medical Asso- 
ciation, Fellow of the New York County Medical Asso- 
ciation, member of the London International Medical 
Congress, the Washington International Medical Con- 
gress, the American Medical Association, the North- 
western Medical and Surgical Society, the Pathological 
Society, the Neurological Society, the Board of Mana- 
gers of St. John's Guild, Seaside, Floating and City 
Hospitals for Children, the United States Navy 
League, the Metropolitan Museum of Art, the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History, the Medical Associa- 
tion of the Greater City of New York, the Society of 
Medical Jurisprudence, the Linnsean Society, the Board 
of Directors of the New York Institution for the In- 
struction of the Deaf and Dumb. He is a comrade of 
the Grand Army of the Republic and an original Com- 
panion of the First Class of the Military Order of the 
Loyal Legion of the United States. 

Br. Leale has contributed much gratuitous profes- 
sional work in New York City, as will be shown by 
this partial enumeration : Visiting Physician to die 
homes of the poor stricken with Asiatic cholera during 
the epidemic of 1S66; Physician-in-Charge of class 
for diseases of children, Northwestern Dispensary, 
1866-71; Physician-in-Charge of class for diseases of 
the heart and lungs, Central Dispensary, two years; 
Visiting Physician, Hospital for Epileptics and Ner- 
vous Diseases, three months; Visiting Physician, Sea- 
side Hospital for Sick Children, ten years; Visiting 



Physician for Children's City Hospital of St. John's 
Guild, five years; Visiting Physician, Floating Hospi- 
tal for Sick Children, five years; organizer and Con- 
sulting Physician to Medical Board to visit during the 
summer the poor of New York in their homes, four 
months : Consulting Physician to New York Institution 
for the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, ten years ; 
Consulting Physician to Children's Hospitals of St. 
John's Guild, fifteen years; Consulting Physician to 
Iiellevue Hospital, ten years; Consulting Physician to 
President Garfield during his last illness. He was one 
pf the founders, organizers and officers of the Order of 
F.MHi'apiu:.. 1 So. 1 : chairman >>i the first meeting at the 
organization of the Alumni Association of Bellevue 
Hospital Medical College: delegate to the London In- 
ternational Medical Congress, 1881 ; member of Coun- 
cil. International Medical Congress, Washington, 1887; 
delegate t*> the American Medical Association, the New 
York State Medical Association and the New York 
State Medical Society: chairman of the Seaside Hospi- 
tal Committee of St. John's Guild; chairman of Build- 
ing Committee of same. lie has been president of 
many medical and relief associations. 

Dr. I^eale married, in 1867, Miss Rebecca Med win 
Copcutt, of New York City. He has had a large pri- 
vate practice among the most prominent and cultured 
families of New York, and, in addition, has had under 
his gratuitous professional care and supervision more 
than five hundred thousand of the poor sick mothers 
and diseased children found by visiting physicians in 
the alxxles of misery of this city. 
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HERMANN J. BOLDT, M.D. 

HERMANN Boldt, Professor of Gynecology in the 
New York Post-Graduate Medical School and Hos- 
pital of New York, and an inventor of many gyneco- 
logical instruments, was born June 24, 1856, at Neuen- 
tempel, near Berlin, Germany, on the estate of his 
lather, who was an agriculturist of considerable 
prominence. Animated by the love of free institutions 
which inspires so many of his race, the elder Boldt de- 
termined to make his home in a country where the air 
of freedom was a little freer than in his native land, and 
he emigrated to tins country when his son was but a 
mere child. The youth at the proper age was sent to 
the public schools, and the instruction he received there 
was supplemented by that which was imparted by pri- 
vate tutors, it being the parent's desire to give to his 
son the Ijest possible education which his means would 
permit of. His advancement in all of his studies was 
rapid and thorough, and at an early age he had passed 
through the primary branches and entered the high 
school, from which he was graduated in regular course. 
He had early developed a strotig admiration for the 
medical profession, and it was with a view to even- 
tually entering this field of science that he became a 



student of pharmacy soon after leaving school. The 
study possessed a peculiar charm for him, and he made 
speedy progress in mastering the knowledge and de- 
tails necessary to his graduation as a thoroughly 
equipped pharmacist. But this was only the first step 
in the career which he had marked out for himself. He 
realized, as have so many of our eminent men in the 
medical profession, that there is no better foundation 
upon which to build a thorough and practical knowl- 
edge of pharmacy, and hence we find him halting in 
his career lung enough to put into actual practice the 
knowledge he had gained. Obtaining without diffi- 
culty employment in one of the leading drug stores of 
the city, he remained there for some time, in the mean- 
time beginning the foundation work of his college 
course. While still in the pharmacy he began a course 
of study, and in due time entered the medical depart- 
ment of the University of New York. His preliminary 
work he found to lje of great service in advancing him 
in his studies, and he was graduated with high honors 
in the class of 1879, when he was twenty-three years 
of age. So profound was the impression which his 
abilities made upon the faculty that upon his gradua- 
tion he was ottered the position of assistant to Pro- 
fessor Fallen, one of the leading teachers in the uni- 
versity. This distinct recognition of his attainments 
was highly appreciated, and he continued to fill the 
responsible position for some time, and until he was 
ready to enter upon his regular practice. While he 
was associated with Professor Fallen he laid more 
broadly and deeply the foundations of the edifice which 
was to assume such stately proportions in the years to 
come. When be became confident that the time had 
arrived for him to enter upon his regular practice, he 
did so, and in a few years he had attained an enviable 
reputation as a practitioner in one of the most refined 
and prosperous sections of the city. Dr. Boldt con- 
tinued in all branches of his profession for about fif- 
teen years, when, after much thought and del iteration, 
he determined to abandon his general practice 
and to henceforth devote himself entirely and 
exclusively to the gynecological branch of his 
profession. In his observations in his fifteen 
years of experience he had become more and more 
impressed with the idea that he could accomplish 
great good by making this field a specialty. He ac- 
cordingly abandoned as rapidly as practicable the lucra- 
tive practice which he had buitt up in the general 
branches of his profession and entered the exclusive 
field. So great was his energy and so profound his 
study and research that in a few years his influence was 
profoundly felt in the community. His studies and 
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investigations led to some remarkable results. Dr. 
Boklt was the first physician known to investigate and 
determine the physiological action of cocaine, and he 
was among the first to remove fibromyomatous uteri 
in toto, and was among the strongest advocates of 
vaginal hysterectomy. He has invented a large num- 
ber of important instruments known in surgery, 
and many of these are exclusively for gynecologi- 
cal operations, fie is also the inventor of an operating 
table for abdominal surgery, which is now in almost 
universal use, and which received a medal at the Paris 
Universal Exposition. His method of treatment of 
abdominal surgical cases is likely to cause a decided 
change in the methods of treatment heretofore in 
vogue. In fact, those who have closely followed his 
work and watched the patient treated in the way advo- 
cated by Dr. Boldt have begun to follow in his foot- 
steps. By his method of treatment patients, after oper- 
ation, are not in any way restricted in diet or in move- 
ments, being permitted to leave their 1>ed and walk 
about, unless there is a special contraindication w ithin 
twenty-four hours after almost any abdominal opera- 
tion, and it is claimed for this treatment that the pa- 
tients are in better condition after the end of two or 
three weeks than by the contrary treatment, and, fur- 
ther, that the prognosis is more favorable by the new 
treatment. 

Dr. Boldt has done as much or more gynecological sur- 
gery, for his years, than any contemporary surgeon. 
He spends three months of his life abroad almost every 
year, visiting the European hospitals and eminent col- 
leagues, and he has thus become familiar with the 
methods of nearly every gynecological institution and 
individual prominent in the world. He is the author 
of many important papers. One of these, on "Salpin- 



gitis," is quoted by most authorities of the day. In 
another, "The Treatment of Suppurative Disease of 
the Uterine Appendages," he demonstrated the fact, 
that has since been universally accepted, that idiopathic 
rupture is no very rare occurrence. Among his other 
writings are "The \d vantage of Doing Intermediate 
Trachelorrhaphy," "Cardiac Neurosis Due to Uterine 
Displacement," "Histology of the Uterine Mucosa," 
"Exfoliative Cystitis," "The Manual Treatment of 
Pelvic Diseases," "The Treatment of Posterior Dis- 
placement of the Uterus," "The Treatment of Inoper- 
able Cancer of the Uterus," and several other articles 
of importance. 

Dr. Boldt has risen rapidly to great distinction in his 
profession, and he is justly entitled to this well-earned 
reputation. His powers of endurance, his indomitable 
will-power, that knows no obstacles, and his wonderful 
working capacity have been observed among his col- 
leagues in the profession. He is a man who is gen- 
erous and sincere in his attachments, a charming and 
interesting friend to those who have the good fortune 
to know him intimately. As already indicated, he is 
tilling the responsible chair of Professor of Gynecology 
at the New York l ost-Graduate School and Hospital, 
and is also Gynecologist to the German Poliklinik and 
St. Mark's Hospital. I h; is also Consulting Gynecolo- 
gist to Beth-Israel Hospital and St. Vincent's Hospital, 
lie was formerly chairman of the section of the New 
York Academy of Medicine, which is devoted to his 
specialty, and ex-President of the New York Obstetri- 
cal Society and of the German Medical Society, and 
a member of the American Gynecological, the British 
Gynecological, the International Gynecological, the 
Xew Y"ork Pathological and the Academy of Medi- 
cine, the Southern Surgical and Gynecological Society. 
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COMMODORE S. NTCHOLSON KANE 

S. Nicholson Kane, ex-officer of tlie United States 
Navy, ex-Commodore of tlie New York Yacht Club, 
was born in the city of New York. lie comes of a 
distinguished ancestry, whose names and deeds would 
make many pages of interesting reading, and which, 
indeed, have in very many instances l>een already re- 
corded. A reference to tlie progenitors of the family 
in Ireland will he of interest here. Up to the time, 
under Queen Elizabeth and her successors, when the 
native families were deprived of their lands, what is 
now County Londonderry and part of County Antrim, 
Ireland, was known as the O'Kancs' country, and was 
held by tlie ancient noble family of that name. From 
this possession the Kane family distinguished in Amer- 
ican records derives its origin. Their ancestry is 
traced from Evanne ( J' Kane, whose sou, Bernard, mar- 
ried Martha OTIara, daughter of Captain O'Hara and 
granddaughter of O'Neil of Shane's Castle. County 
Antrim. Their eldest son, John O'Kane, Ixirn in 1734, 
came to America in 1752. He appears from concur- 
rent history to have been a man of more than usual 
prominence among his contemporaries, and his enter- 
prising spirit was manifested in his embarking in a 
new career in the New World. He purchased an estate 



in Dutchess County, this State, which was of quite pre- 
tentious proportions, and which he named, with true 
Irish instinct, Sliary vogue. Upon his settlement in 
America, for some reason which the historian does not 
explain, but which was undoubtedly entirely honorable, 
he dropped the prefix from his name and was there- 
after known as John Kane. He had been settled on 
his estate for many years, and was in highly prosperous 
circumstances, when the trouble arose between the Col- 
onies and tlie mother country. Kane was a staunch 
loyalist, as indeed were the other immediate members 
of bis family, one of his brothers being an officer in the 
British Army, fighting valiantly for "King and coun- 
try." John Kane's adherence to the crown brought 
upon him the fate that w-as the portion of all those who 
opposed the cause of the patriots and who were so un- 
fortunate as to be outside the pale of protection af- 
forded by the British Army. His estate was included 
in the confiscation dirtrtH against ah those who sup- 
ported the King, and after suffering this loss he re~ 
turned to Ireland at the conclusion of the Revolution- 
ary struggle, but leaving a number of his descendants, 
whose names have become distinguished in the annals 
of the republic. John Kane married, not long after 
his arrival in America, Sybil Kent, who was the daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Elisha Kent, a graduate of Yale 
in l/J<> This eminent divine filled sever;)! pulpits in 
Putnam County, New York, and elsewhere. His wife, 
Abigail, was the daughter of the Rev. Joseph Morse, 
of Derby, Conn., who was graduated from Yale in 
1699, being one of the first five to receive an honorary 
degree from that institution. He was descended from 
John Moss, one of the founders of New Haven and a 
representative in the early Connecticut Legislature. 

The children of John and Sybil (Kent) Kane were 
six in number. Their eldest son, John Kane, was a 
j famous New York merchant, and his sons were J. 
Granville Kane, long the secretary of the Union Club. 
The second son, Elisha Kane, married Alida, daughter 
of General Robert Van Rensselaer, and the third son, 
Oliver Kane, grandfather of Colonel Delancey Astor 
Kane, married Eliza Clark, daughter of John Green 
Clark, of Providence, R. I. Elisha Kent Kane, the 
Arctic explorer, was a member of this distinguished 
family. On the maternal side Commodore Kane is 
descended from the Langdons, his mother being a 
daughter of Walter Langdon and a granddaughter of 
William B. Astor. 

Commodore Kane's education was obtained in the 
first instance in the public schools of New York, after 
which he took a preparatory course and entered the 
Naval Academy on September 20, 1862. He was 
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graduated in June, 1866, No. 1 in his class, receiving 
the highest honor that could be conferred by the Acad- 
emy. Among his associates at the Academy were 
S. M. Ackley, R. M. Berry, William T. Burwell, James 
H. Dayton, Daniel Delahanty, J. M. Hemphill and 
John J. Hunter, all prominent in the navy and rapidly 
nearing the grade of admiral. After his graduation 
young Kane entered upon the active duties of the 
service, and was for a time on the staff of Admiral 
Farragut, being in the meantime advanced to the grade 
of ensign. Having decided upon taking a full col- 
legiate course, he resigned from the navy on No- 
vember 30, 1868, and a year later entered Cambridge 
University, England, from which institution he was 
graduated in 1873. Upon returning home he took up 
the study of law at the Albany Law School and was 
in due time admitted to practice. Possessed of ample 
means, however, he has never entered upon the prac- 
tice of his profession. It was natural, after his educa- 
tion for a naval career, that he should become a practi- 
cal and enthusiastic yachtsman., He early took up this 
voyal pastime and, as a member of the New York 
Yacht Club, was a liberal patron of the sport. He was 
elected to membership May 21, 1874, and his member 
ship number is 109 on the roster of the club. Tie was 
early elected an officer and entered actively into the 
administration of the affairs of the organization. His 
work as a committeeman was not only always conscien- 
tious, but also of a character calculated to make an im- 
pression upon those associated with him in an official 
capacity. His executive ability was so well recognized in 
New York that he was selected by the Centennial Com- 
mission to organize and carry out one of the most 
difficult features of the marine parade, and by the man- 



agers of the Columbian celebration to take charge of 
much the same department for the great naval parade. 
How well he formulated and carried out his plans for 
both these and many social features of the events 
named is a matter of history that will redound to his 
credit for all time. Tie was elected Commodore of the 
New York Yacht Club in 1875 and served for fifteen 
years nn the Regatta Committee, retiring in 1904. He 
was prominent in all the America Cup contests, having 
been three times chairman of the Cup Committee. On 
March 23, 1905, he was presented by the club with a 
handsome cup in token of the high regard of the mem- 
bership and in grateful recognition of thirty years of 
faithful service. 

Upon the breaking out of the war between the 
United States and Spain, Commodore Kane promptly 
tendered his services to the Government, and he was 
appointed an aide on the staff of Commodore Sigsbee 
and remained on active duty until the close of the war. 
His brother, Woodbury Kane, made a distinguished 
record as a member of the famous Rough Riders' regi- 
ment. Delancey Kane, another brother, was graduated 
at West Poitit. 

Commodore Kane has taken an active interest in the 
work of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals and in numerous charitable organizations. He 
is a member of the Union, Metropolitan, Knicker- 
bocker, Country and City Coaching chilis, the New 
York, Eastern, Larchmont Ice and Yacht clubs, in addi- 
tion to his membership in the New York Yacht Club. 
He makes his home at the Knickerbocker Club. He is 
also a member of the Metropolitan Museum of Art and 
of the Geographical, P.olanicnl and Historical associa- 
tions. 
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